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I. 


Bie mt e the low horizons lay the desert, sun-baked, sun-bleached ; 
a vast gray inland sea of sand that hummocked itself into wind- 
blown waves and billows. Over its surface hovered a shimmering 
atmosphere that .rose and fell, pulsing with its weight of powdered 
sand, aromatic ashes of sun-burned sage-brush. In the upper edge of 

this visible, tangible air hung the sun, a huge, copper-colored dise that 
relentlessly poured its heat upon the parched earth. At wide intervals 
on the plain, gaunt cactus trees raised their weird, leafless branches in 

mocking imagery of other trees in more favored lands. Midway between 
the horizons, crouching under a dwarfed willow, sprawling beside a pool 
of mud that oozed sluggishly from a spring, stood a low cabin, an 
adobe excrescence, apparently, of the baked adobe soil. In the shadow 
of a corral near the cabin half a dozen children were lying on the ground. 

Nearly naked, all unkempt, burned red and black by the same sun that 

had burned and baked the land, they might have belonged to any race— 

Indian, Spanish, or American. The eldest, a girl of fifteen, lay flat on 

her stomach, the lines of her lank, thin body plainly revealed under the 

faded red cotton gown she wore. Her yellow hair was braided in a heavy 
rope that hung far below her waist, but the broken locks about her face 
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were mud-streaked, as was her forehead, from which she had brushed the 
tangled mass. She was resting on her elbows, while her fingers, long and 
slender, were busily moulding some small wads of clay. 

“Water, Tony, water,” she murmured in a low, abstracted voice. 
“ Can’t you see, nifio mio, that. I must have more water? I must have 
it, Tony, I say.” She spoke with a slow, curiously distinct pronunciation. 

Tony, a boy some six years younger than the girl, rolled over lazily 
and clasped his hands behind his head. “ Nop,” he answered in a slug- 
gish patois that was tinged with Spanish and occasionally charged with 
a broad Irish brogue: “Ill getta no watta fer you. She say I no getta 
da watta.” 

The girl did not move her head, but she turned her eyes toward him. 
“ You ’ll ‘no getta da watta’!” she mimicked. “If you don’t ‘ getta da 
watta,’ do you know what I’Il do? I’ll wad you and mould you and 
shape you and make you all up into little dogs and cats as I do the mud. 
That ’s what I’1] do to you, Tony Berry, son of a horse-thief!” 

The boy sprang to his feet. Wide-legged, he towered over her and 
shook his small fists in impotent rage. “ You son horse-thief, you’sel’,” 
he shrilled. “John Berry, he youa father, too, Comlita Berry! ” 

The girl shrugged her shoulders and laughed softly, but her eyes and 
her hands were occupied with the clay she was moulding. “So, so, Dio 
mio,” she murmured. “He, John Berry, yes, he was my father once, 
long ago in Mexico. But he was not a horse-thief then, no, he was a 
Mexican gentleman, and he was Sefior Juan Yberri. And my mother” 
—her voice grew full and soft with liquid notes of pride and love—* my 
mother was a lady—a beautiful Mexican lady, not an—an Irish Ah, 
Tonino, Tonino,” she cried, “can’t you see that I must have water? 
Bring it to me, and I will say—yes, I will say that your mother is an 
Irish—why, an Irish lady, too. Please, please, Tonino mio.” 

Tony’s capitulation to the caressing voice was plainly visible, but he 
still refused to bring the water. Flinging himself again on the ground, he 
argued: “Nop, I cannot. She—she wake up now, an’ she tol’ me las’ 
night niver agin to bring ye the wather fer yer foolin’—wastin’ it, she 
said.” 

“Well, mud, then, Tony, just the tiniest bit of mud!” The girl’s 
voice still caressed him. “She don’t care if we use the mud, and—see, 
this is all so dry!” She crushed one of the small wads to bits in her 
fingers. “How can I make anything with this? ” 

The boy looked at the crumbling powder, and with no further words 
dragged himself away in the direction of the spring, wriggling like a 
snake across the ground in front of the open cabin door. When he had 

reached a point well out of sight of any watchful eyes from within the 
shanty, he sprang to his feet, darted to the willow, grabbed two handfuls 
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of the oozy mud, and returned to the group of children, repeating his 
stealthy progress across the line of vision from the door. He deposited 
his booty on top of the little mound of dried clay in front of the girl, 
carefully wiping the last drops of moisture from his own hands upon her 
outstretched palms. 

“ Ay di me, mio caro!” she cried, a note of triumph ringing in her 
low voice. “ But that is fine! Now, now, you will see what I can make! 
It—yes, it will be a horse to-day, for Tony loves a horse best of all. I 
saw a horse made so when I lived in Mexico. It stood on a high post, 
like this.” 

While she talked her eager fingers worked the mud into the clay. 
The children drew closer about her, every eye intent upon her busy hands, 
intent upon the tiny figure that was taking shape and form in the hol- 
lowed palm under the manipulating fingers. So interested were they 
that they gave no heed to the sound of a horse’s hoofs on the trail. They 
did not even know that any one had entered the corral until a voice 
demanded, “Is this John Berry’s home? ” 

All the children looked up at the speaker. All of them continued to 
stare, save the oldest girl. Her eyes fell before the stranger’s, and a 
dull red flush crept up over her sunburned cheeks to the very edge of her 
rough yellow hair. She was conscious that she was trying to draw her 
bare feet up under the shelter of her scant skirt, but she made no effort 
to speak. 

“T say, you kids,” the stranger spoke again. “No se hable Inglese, 
any of you? John Berry?” He pointed toward the cabin. 

“ Si, we all of us habler Inglese, mister.” Tony laughed derisively. 
“ What ’d ye think we was—Greasers? Yep, this is John Berry’s house, 
but he ain’t here now.” 

The man frowned impatiently. “ Away, ishe? Did n’t he come home 
last night?” Without waiting for an answer, he added: “Is his 
wife—” 

Again Tony laughed, but a sudden glance toward the cabin door 
checked his mirth. “She—she’s there, all right, an’ I guess if ye ’ve 
got any bizniz wid John Berry, she ’ll do it fer ye, too.” 

The man’s eyes followed the boy’s finger, and he saw, standing just 
inside the house, a woman, as sunburned, as slovenly, as unkempt, as 
any of the children. She spoke no word, and yet he knew that the boy 
was obeying a command of hers when he rose sullenly to his feet and 
said : 

“T Il holda the horse if ye wanta see her.” 

The stranger dismounted, stretched himself easily, and looked down 
again at the group of children. He touched the oldest girl’s arm lightly 
with the end of his riding-quirt. 
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“TI say, you, are n’t you rather too old, you know, to be making mud- 
pies?” Waiting for no answer, he swung away to the cool shadow of the 
cabin. 

The first flush that had swept over the girl’s face still held hot and 
red, but now it was augmented by another wave of passionate blood. For 
a full moment after the stranger left her she lay still. Then, with a 
savage movement, she rubbed her arm where he had touched it. Drawing 
her knees up under her, she bent low over her mound of clay. 

“Carramba!” she muttered, “but I will show him. Mud-pies, he 
called them!” 

For an hour the stranger lingered in the adobe cabin. Once an Irish 
scream rang out upon the air. Again, a volley of Irish oaths rattled out, 
and, always, an Irish voice ran on, now loud and shrill, now low and 
querulous. But curses and screams were common enough in the vicinity 
of the Berry cabin, and to all the children these served merely as warn- 
ings to keep at a safe distance. So it happened that when the young 
man issued from the cabin door there was no child in sight. His horse 
was tied to a post, and while he loosened the rope he looked carelessly 
toward the place where the little group had been lying. 

“ Poor little beggars!” he muttered. “I wonder if they heard what 
I told the old woman.” 

He led his horse to the gate of the corral, and stopped again to 
tighten the girth of his saddle. Straightening himself up, he saw con- 
fronting him a lump of moist clay on one of the gate-posts, and under 
it, roughly chalked, the words “A mud-pie.” Looking more closely, he 
saw that it was a modelled copy of his own face under a low-drawn 
cowboy sombrero. The overhanging brows were there, the sharp aquiline 
nose, the thin lips and deeply cleft chin, while about the throat was a 
knotted handkerchief. His first impulse was to throw back his head and 
roar with laughter. “By Jove, though, the thing is deuced good!” he 
muttered, and again he looked toward the place where the girl had been 
lying. She was not there now, but he thought he saw in an angle of 
the adobe wall a small scrap of faded red cotton. He rode toward it, but 
it was instantly withdrawn. Circling the wall on the outside, he stopped 
opposite to the angle and tossed a gold coin over the top. He was quite 
certain that he heard a faint soft movement on the other side, as if bare 
feet or bare hands were padding across the sun-baked ground. “I hope 
that will pay for the pie!” His voice was loud enough to carry his 
words across the wall, but not loud enough to take them to any ears that 

might be listening for them in the cabin. He waited a moment for an 
answer, and then added: “I’m sorry I was rude, little girl. Won’t you 
say you forgive me?” Again he waited. Again there was no answer. 
But now he saw that the woman was standing in the door of the cabin, 
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looking at him curiously, so he touched his horse, calling back, still 
softly: “To-morrow you’ll tell me that you’ll forgive me, for I’m 
coming back to see if John Berry is here, and I'll tell you for how 
many gold-pieces you can sell mud-pies like those! ” 


II, 


Tue girl, Carmelita Berry as she was called, was still lying crouched 
in the corner of the adobe wall when the round yellow moon, low and 
lazy, swung over the jagged top. She watched it until the whole disc was 
visible. Then she raised her hand, palm up, toward it. “See!” she 
whispered, and her voice was still tremulous with the afternoon’s excite- 
ment. “It is round and golden like you, and he—he gave it to me, all 
for me to keep!” Her brown fingers closed over her treasure as though . 
even the moon might steal it from her. A long ray of white light shot 
out from the cabin door, and a woman’s voice was thrown out into the 
night: 

“Ye’d betther come in, Carm. Ye’ll get no supper to pay yez fer 
not comin’ whin I called yez, but ye might as well shleep undher a roof 
whilst ye ’ve got one, fer that won’t be long, I’m thinkin’.” 

The girl made no answer. She did not move at all for a few 
moments, but possibly some note in the woman’s voice, possibly the 
words themselves, roused her curiosity. Stretching herself, she rose 
slowly and stood, her feet wide-spread, her arms high over her head in — 
the yellow moonlight. She was longer, more slender, even than she had 
looked that afternoon outstretched on the ground beside her little mound 
of plastic clay. Her sunburned skin seemed whiter in the moon’s light. 
Its beams burnished her tousled hair with its own gold, and her eyes— 
wide open, level eyes—held some of the moon’s radiance in their tawny 
depths. When she crossed the line of light from the cabin door, her 
red lips were parted in a tremulous smile, but as she entered the house 
her teeth closed in a mutinous click, and her lips were drawn tight and 
straight. With the hand that was empty, she shielded her eyes from the 
candle’s light and looked questioningly at the woman. 

“So ye came, did yez?” queried Mrs. Berry, without turning her 
head to look at the girl. “I thought ye was hangin’ sommers about the 
corral. Y’ heard what I said, an’, faith, it’s true enough. That feller’s 
was here this afthernoon’s afther tellin’ me all about it. Yer father’s 
lost the cabin to Murphy over the cards last night, an’ that’s not the 
worst of it nayther. He’s gone off on wan av Murphy’s horses. Ye 
know what happins in this counthry to a man’s cot on a stholen horse. 
‘It’s wanst too ofting ye’ll be doin’ it, John Berry, and thin ye’ll go 
up on the nearest tree,’ as I’ve tol’ him oftin.” 
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Carmelita still stood by the door, still stared at the woman who was 
swinging miserably to and fro in the only chair the cabin offered. “ You _ 
mean—you mean,” she cried, “that he—that they will say that—— 
Madre di Dios! You mean that he, my father, has really taken a horse 
that was not his—that———” As always, in moments of hesitation, she 
lost her hold on the English idioms, and now she hurried on in quick, 
excited Spanish words. 

“Ach! To the divil’s luck wid you and yer furrin jabber,” inter- 
rupted the woman wrathfully. “Faith an’ it’s not av him an’ his 
hangin’ I ’m thinkin’ at all at all. It’s mesilf an’ the childern, a widder 
’n’ five childern, to say naught av a great, idle, furrin gawk that’s 
nothin’ to me at all. For it’s a widder I ’ll be if the English boy’s words 
is thrue, an’ thrue he t’ought they was, beloikes.” She was clutching 
something in the bosom of her gown, but Carmelita was not looking at 
her now. 

“What did he say?” she demanded. “Why did he come?” 

“What did he say? Why did he come? Faith an’ he towld me 
what I’ve towld yez. Yer father was dhrinkin’ fer the last wake at 
Murphy’s, an’ losin’ first wan thing an’ thin another. At last he lost 
the cabin itself to Murphy, bad ’cess to him, an’ thin he disappeared. 
This mornin’ Murphy found the horse gone, an’ Murphy an’ all the boys 
are out afther him, an’ you know’s well as the nixt what ’ll happin whin 
they ketch him.” 

“Why did he come?” demanded Carmelita, repeating the part of 
her question that the woman had not answered. 

“Why did who come?” queried the woman. “Oh, him! Faith, 
an’ I don’t know,” she answered, but now both hands were clasped over 
the thing that she held in the bosom of her gown. “ He said he come 
to find John Berry. He said he’d hearn a lot about John Berry, an’ 
he’s sich a softy he was sorry fer him! Sorry fer John Berry! John 
Berry ’d not be thankin’ annywan to be sorry fer him. But what bizniz 
is it av yers why he came anny way?” she demanded fiercely. “What 
do you care what comes to me ’n’ my childern?” 

But Carmelita was paying no attention to her. She was hurrying 
from one corner of the room to the other, stopping to thrust her bare 
feet into shoes that had belonged once to John Berry, stopping to shove 
into a small pouch some treasured belonging. When she had finished 
her preparations she stood once more by the door. “I don’t care!” she 
cried passionately. “I don’t care what happens to any one! I am 

nothing to you, and you are nothing to me, you and your children and 
this—this ”—her hand clutched her throat, which was working con- 
vulsively—“ this John Berry is nothing to me. My father was Juan 
Yberri, Sefior Juan Yberri, and I will go away from this place, I will 
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never hear what happens to—to him. I will remember only the things 
he told me long ago—that he was a Mexican gentleman, that my mother 
was a beautiful lady, that he brought me here long, long years ago. I 
will never, never remember anything else!” Her voice was breaking 
into sobs, but she choked them back and held her head high, as if she 
would force back the tears that were clouding her eyes. “If he comes 
here to-night, tell him that I—that I have gone away because I wanted 
to remember that my father was Seiior Juan Yberri, a gentleman, and 
not a—a horse-thief, and tell him that I will never remember anything 
but that: that he was a gentleman, and that I am Carmelita Yberri, the 
daughter of a gentleman. You will tell him that if he comes, do you 
hear? You will not forget one word! You will tell it to him as I have 
said it!” 

With the closed fingers of one hand, the fingers that still held her 
treasured gold-piece, she groped for the door. Her eyes, blinded by the 
tears she could no longer control, rested for a second on the squalid, 
dirty room. On the floor lay a square envelope, white and clean. Unseen 
by the woman, she picked this up, and, with no further word, went out 
into the night. Down across the corral she hurried, but at the gate 
she stopped short. Mounted on its pedestal, the adobe cowboy head 
confronted her. In the hot, dry air it had already grown hard and set, 
and in the moonlight the modelled figure, all rough and uncouth as it 
was, seemed strangely imbued with life. From under the shadowing hat 
the deep-set eyes held her, compelled her to stop, to look. She started 
to brush it from the post, but some power within her held her hand from 
its destructive purpose. 

“Oh, I cannot break you!” she cried impetuously, and her fingers 
closed caressingly over the scornful lips. “ Whoever you are, I cannot 
break you, yet I cannot leave you here.” 

Dropping the sack in which she had packed her things, she carefully 
lifted the clay from its pedestal, and, with it in her arms, started off 
across the desert, away from the cabin, toward the east, choosing her 
direction blindly, and yet guided unconsciously by the thought that 
Murphy’s lay to the west, Murphy’s, the town which she had never seen, 
the town where Sefior Juan Yberri had lost himself and his home, where 
John Berry had forfeited his right to live. 


ITI. 


THE early morning found her asleep in the shelter of a clump of 
sage-brush, the white paper in one hand, the gold-piece in the other, and 
close by her side, guarding her, the sculptured cowboy-head. Awakened 
by the first gleams of light, she sat up, dazed for a moment, but only 
for a moment. The desert, cooled by the night hours, stretched before 
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her, a dun-colored velvet under a pale gray sky. By some invisible hand, 
a veil of misty pink was being drawn slowly upward from the low 
horizon in the east. In its meshes the morning star was lost. A huge 
black night-bird, turning away from the radiance of the coming day, 
swept in staggering flight toward the west that still held the night. 
Long streamers of orange light threaded the roseate veil. A line of 
crimson crept along the crest of the hummocking hills. She watched it 
all with unseeing eyes, for the riot of colors meant nothing to her, and 
the sun had not risen to give shape and form to the objects that sur- 
rounded her. 

Crowding fast, one upon the other, the events of the day before 
pictured themselves in her mind. Once she cried aloud, “I will not 
think of it, I will not think of him ever again!” But even as she said 

_the words, she covered her face with her hands to shut out the ghastly 
spectacle that rose before her, and for a few moments she lay prostrate 
on the sand, shaken by uncontrollable sobs. Slowly she regained control 
of herself and of her thoughts. She marshalled before her the ideas to 
which she was determined to hold. The stranger who had come—for an 
instant her heavy lashes quivered on her cheeks, but she would not let 
herself remember the reason of his toming—had said that she could sell 
her “ mud-pies ” (she grimaced over the words) for gold, for more gold 
even than he had given her. Of course, he had meant out in the worid 
from which he had come; and it was his gold that would take her out 
into that world. 

She opened her fingers and looked again at the shining coin. It 
was more money than she had possessed in all her life, and it seemed 
to her that it would be enough to take her anywhere, once she had reached 
the foreground of the world, out there on the edge of the desert. Closing 
her hand once more upon the treasure, she looked with curious eyes at 
the paper she held in her other hand. The envelope was thick and square 
and creamy white, quite different from any that she had ever seen, and 
in the soft, dawn-flushed light she saw that it was addressed to James 
Dart, Esquire. Instinctively she glanced from the envelope to the adobe 
head beside her. 

“Tt is yours, then, no?” she murmured. “It is your letter. You 
must have dropped it when you were talking to her. And your name is 
James Dart, yes? And I—I have been giving you all the beautiful 
names I have ever heard all, all through the night while I was running 
here with you. And now you are only just James Dart. I do not care 
for the name, no, you, James Dart, you.” She turned the envelope over 
and over in her fingers. “I think I will read it, corazon de mi alma! 
That is prettier than James Dart, no?” 

Slowly she drew the letter from its envelope. At the top of the 
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closely written page was a picture traced in faint hair-lines of cobalt 
blue. She had never before seen a picture like that on a letter, and she 
held it from her, looking at it curiously. A bird, a wide-winged, full- 
bodied sea-bird, was just alighting on a rocky cliff. And while she read 
the letter her fingers quite unconsciously moved as if she were fashioning 
the bird in the clay she loved. 

In the strong, square handwriting, there were many details of things 
of which she had never heard, but on the last page there was a paragraph © 
which she read twice, which in the reading she learned by heart: 


So much for the place and the people, your place and your peo- 
ple, my son. And now one word about yourself. Come home and take 
your station in your own world. Surely that wild western country is 
no place for the son—the only son—of the house of Kilmorgan. I am 
old. I want my son’s hand in mine, my son’s step beside mine, my 
son’s wife in the old hall, my son’s boy, Kilmorgan’s heir, in my arms. 
Come home and give him to me, boy. Are you still smarting from the 
blow to your pride struck by Lady Isabel? But don’t you see that you 
are playing into her hands? Married to your cousin, don’t you see 
that it is her son who is Kilmorgan’s heir, unless you have a son of 
your own? Surely there are girls in Scotland of equal birth and posi- 
tion, of equal beauty, who would be only too ready to marry you; who 
would be more than glad to be Lady Kilmorgan when I am no longer . 
here. And, of necessity, my time must be short. Come home and give 
me a daughter and a grandson, man. Come back and give me Kil-— 
morgan’s heir. I want to see him before I die. 

Your father, 
Epwarp KitMorGAN oF MorGan’s KYL. 


Carmelita looked at the modelled face beside her and murmured 
over the mystical words that had impressed themselves on her mind. 
“Lady, Isabel ! She was the girl you loved, then! Do you love 
her still? Lady Kilmorgan! That is what your wife will be called— 
Lady Kilmorgan—and you must have a wife so that there can be an 
heir to Morgan’s Kyl! And that will be—your son. Lord Kilmorgan! ” 
She covered her face with her hands and rocked to and fro. “And I 
am what? I am the heir of what? I am the daughter—the heir—of a 
Greaser horse-thief! You, oh, you, James Dart, you, Lord Kilmorgan, 
are worlds and went away from me, and I—I shall never, never see 
you again, but you ”—under her breath, words that might not be spoken 
aloud shaped themselves in tender sibilant notes—“ tesoro de mi alma, 
you, Lord Kilmorgan, you have given me this, you have brought me 
here, away from all that other life, and I swear by you”—she was 
kneeling now before the graven image she had made—“ yes, I swear 
by you that I will make myself worthy even of you, that I will bring 
myself to some place near you and near your world.” She lifted the 
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rough adobe head in her arms and laid her scarlet mouth upon the cold 
clay lips. Then she thrust the object from her and began with feverish 
hands to dig, even as a dog digs, flinging the sand up and out on all 
sides. Into the hole she made she laid the modelled head and covered 
it quickly over. “I must bury you, bury you away from the sight of 
all men,” she whispered, “away from the touch of all men. For I 
cannot keep you, I cannot take you with me. But I will make them, I 
will make those others, yes, and they will all, all, be made for you. And 
I will win gold, the gold you said they would bring. And that gold will 
give me a place in the world, perhaps even in your world, James Dart, 
Lord Kilmorgan!” For an instant she laid her head low upon the little 
mound she had made, and whispered, “ Adios, adios, tesoro, mio tesoro, 
mi corazon!” 

In another moment she was running across the desert toward the 
east, toward the sun that was even then crouching low behind the horizon. 


IV. 


Ir seemed to Carmelita that she could not walk, that she must run 
toward the goal that awaited her, and until she was exhausted she raced 
along the trail, changing her pace even as an animal, now running 
smoothly, now loping easily, now trotting in short, quick steps. Under 
the noon sun she slept on the ground, hidden once again by a clump of 
sage-brush, slept until the afternoon shadows were*long. Waking in- 
stantly into a realization of her new ambition, she sprang to her feet 
and sped on, not remembering that she was hungry, thinking of nothing 
save of the world that lay somewhere just beyond the ragged edge of the 
desert. But even though she gave it no thought, she was weakened by 
her long fast, and her feet stumbled over the rough road, stumbled until 
at last she fell on the trail. Lying where she had fallen, she slept again, 
and was awakened this time by a shout, an oath. For the first instant 
she was conscious only of the quick, panting breaths of a horse that had 
been brought up short on his haunches, stopped in a mad gallop. She 
sat up, her thin, pinched face showing eerie white in the moonlight. 

“Carmelita!” The voice was smothered, but she recognized it. 

“You, John Berry!” A quick scorn for the man on the stolen horse 
superseded every other emotion. 

“ Aye, John Berry, Sefior Juan Yberri,” he spoke quickly. “I—I 
stopped at the cabin, and the woman told me of your words—told me 
that you had left her. Carmelita, they are after me! Murphy, —— his 
soul, knew it was n’t stealing when I took his horse, bu 4 
“ But,” she mocked—“ but they knew that you were John Berry, a 


horse-thief ! ” 
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The man, still in his saddle, hushed her with a quick oath. “ Yes, 
carramba! Horse-thief, drunkard, gambler! And I will swing for it 
this time if they catch me. I—I, Juan Yberri, gentleman, will swing 
from the nearest tree if—if the dogs catch me!” 

With a sharp cry the girl sprang to her feet. “But they must not 
catch you! Go, go! ””—she stamped her foot. “Why do you wait? Why 
do you let them take you?” She came closer to the man. “ Go, go, I 
sa 

” He leaned from the saddle and circled her shoulders with his arm. 
“ Carmelita, Carmelita ”—the rough voice broke. 

“ Padre, mio padre!” Not for years had she spoken the words; not 
for years had she touched him. Now she flung both arms about his neck 
as he bent over, and crept close to him even as she had cuddled to him 
in the old Mexican home. Her eyes were closed, but it seemed to her 
that she could see the white patio, with the scarlet flowers fringing its 
walls. She heard the falling waters of the fountain. She felt the fierce 
rays of the sun. Then all grew black and still. A sharp cry escaped her 
lips. “What is it? It is so black——” 

He looked at her white face that had fallen back upon his arm, at 
her drooping lids, her quivering lips. Holding her close with one arm, 
he opened a flask and poured raw whiskey down her throat. She struggled 
from him. 

“No, no, it is only that I am faint—I am hungry. I—I have had 
nothing to eat——” 

He tried to dismount, but she drew away from him, pushing him 
back with both her hands, as if she would hold him on his horse. “ No, 
no, you must go, you must hurry. I—oh, it is nothing to be hungry! 
But you must hurry, hurry to safety. Hark! Surely I hear them 
coming!” She shuddered and sank upon her knees. 

“No, child, it will not be to-night that they will take me; for they 
are riding north on a wrong trail. But I must not stay here, for every 
second counts. I cannot take you with me; but here is food and here 
is gold, left for me at the cabin by the Englishman. He told her it 
might take me to safety, though why he should befriend me, God only 
knows. It may save you. Are you listening?” He bent lower over the 
figure that still knelt in the sand. “ Listen, listen quickly. Follow this 
trail, keeping always to the east, until you come to the railroad, and then 
with this money pay your way to the farthest place you can reach. I— 
I will find you, I will come to you, if 4 

“TIf—if!” she cried, interrupting him fiercely and springing again 
to her feet. “It is not if/ You must escape from them. Go, go now!” 
She was hammering the horse’s flank with her hands, but still John 
Berry held the creature quiet. 
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“ Carmelita, Carmelita, Nifia mia!” 

-Again her arms encircled his neck, and now she kissed his wild, 
unkempt hair, his matted beard, his haggard eyes and tremulous lips. 
“ Adios, adios, adios,” she murmured over and over again. 

“Yes, God—God, and God alone, can save me—and I have no right 
to ask Him for help.” He thrust her from him. “ Pray for me, 
Carmelita, pray for me in the words your mother taught you.” 

It seemed to Carmelita that she lay for only an instant on the ground 
where she had fallen, but when she staggered to her feet she saw the 
horse galloping madly toward the east. “ Adios, adios,” she whispered 
again, passionately beating her palms together. Then her eyes fell on 
the food that her father had thrown to her, on the gold that lay scattered 
on the sand. It was the food she seized first. The bread she broke into 
huge pieces and swallowed them almost as they were; the meat, tough 
and nearly raw, she tore into scraps with her fingers and ate greedily. 
In her hand she still held the flask of water her father had thrust into it, 
and she drank eagerly. 

The moon was swaying lazily to and tro, the gaunt cactus trees were 
moving past her, coming nearer, stretching their weird branches down 
toward her, sweeping further away; the earth was billowing in waves 
about her. She steadied herself on her hands and knees, and crept over 
the road, gathering up each fragment of food, each bit of gold.’ Then, 
like an animal, she crawled away into the brush to sleep; but before she 
quite lost all consciousness she remembered her father’s words. He—he 
left the money—with the woman—to—take Juan Yberri—to safety. He 
—James Dart—Lord Kilmorgan—tried—to—save—her father—Seior 
Juan Yberri—— 

With the words in her brain, she sank into deep sleep. For hours 
she slept so heavily that no sound could penetrate her brain, no sound, 
not even that of the steady, thundering gallop of half a dozen horses 
ridden to the death, not even the sound of hoarse oaths and curses 
muttered by half a dozen drunken brutes riding in hot pursuit of their 
human prey. 


THE sun was already high in the heavens when Carmelita awoke the 
next morning. The heat was intense, the shimmering air was full of 
powdered, aromatic dust. She lay quite still under the sheltering brush, 
and the first definite thought that came to her was of the food her 
father had given to her. Lazily her fingers sought it where she had 
left it the night before; lazily she munched the coarse, dry bread, the 
tough, hard meat. Except for this animal instinct of satisfying her 
hunger, she seemed hardly awake. Her ambition still slept; her memory 
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of James Dart, of her gold, still slept; her memory of her father barely 
stirred in her brain. Her long, slim body curled up into the shadow 
of the sage-brush, her head flat on the ground. She was motionless as 
the sand itself, motionless as the gray leaves and twigs that covered her. 

Suddenly she realized that there was movement somewhere, that there 
was sound somewhere. She listened intently. Movement and sound 
seemed to come from the earth under her body. A steady, rhythmic 
sound it was, like the dull beating of—of a drum—like the—like the 
dull thud of horses’ hoofs on the trail! Instantly she sat erect, wide 
awake, eager, intent. Yes, it was horses’ hoofs. She crouched low again 
and laid her head flat, her ear close upon the ground that throbbed and 
beat with the steady tread. Her father! The men in pursuit of her 
father! But they were coming so slowly! Men in pursuit of a—a 
horse-thief would ride faster. Drawing herself even more closely into 
the shadow of the brush, she lay and waited, her face turned toward the 
west, her eyes closed, her every faculty intent upon the men who were 
riding toward her. Surely her father could escape from such lax pursuit 
as that. For even now his horse—Murphy’s horse—must still be gallop- 
ing as she had seen it last in that mad flight toward the east, toward 
safety. 

The moments dragged by. It seemed to the girl that hours had 
passed. At last she heard voices, an occasional laugh, a rough, drunken 
oath. They must not discover her! She opened her eyes to see if she 
was, in reality, quite concealed by the brush, to see if there was any 
token of her presence there. And coming straight toward her, from the 
east, she saw the men—coming slowly back along the trail over which 
her father had fled the night before. They were so close that she could 
see them distinctly. They were all drunk. They were all lurching easily 
in their saddles. Surely that was Murphy himself in the lead. And— 
her heart stopped beating, her long brown fingers encircled her throat— 
surely they were leading a horse, a horse that limped painfully, a horse 
with an empty saddle. The men were so close to her now that she could 
hear them speak. 

“ Right on the trail, where the next horse-thief that comes along ’Il 
see him!” 

“See what the crows ’Il leave of him, you mean. A whole hundred 
of *em were over him when we left.” 

“It’s Murphy ’ll have to tell the widder Berry, I’m thinkin’.” 

A hoarse roar of laughter followed this. 

“TIndade, then, it’s not Murphy,” hiccoughed the leader. “The 
widder Berry "11 know she’s a widder wid no tellin’ o’ mine!” 

The voices died away. Even the sound and movement died out of 
the earth before Carmelita struggled to her feet. She saw the dust- 
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cloud raised by the lagging hoofs, far off under the western horizon. 
Then the tall, gaunt trees rushed toward her, the sun grew dark, the 
whole desert roared in mocking, drunken laughter, and she once more 
lay prostrate on the sand. 

The moon, a ragged, half-circular thing, rose long after the red sun 
had slipped from a red sky, and some time during the hours of star- 
pierced darkness, Carmelita came to herself. At first she could only 
cower before the gruesome thought that confronted her. She seemed 
incapable of any movement. The whole world was a horror to her. She 
shrank from every familiar desert sound, even from the sibilant sand 
on which she knelt. For the first time in her life she was afraid of the 
darkness, afraid of the sights and sounds of an empty, desolate world. 
But when the moon rose, straight in the path of light it flung across the 
plain stood a gaunt gray cactus, tall and single-trunked, with one arm 
sticking gibbet-like from its crown. 

The words the girl had heard surged through her brain: “ Right on 
the trail” . . . “ what the crows leave.” 

There on the trail those men had left her father, John Berry, Juan 
Yberri. Right on the trail, where every passer-by would see him. With 
a low cry, she sprang to her feet, and, stopping only to secure her gold, 
she started off running, running directly toward the east. There was but 
one thought in her brain. She must find him, she must hide him, she 
must shield him from that. 

While the moon rose higher and higher, she raced with the low wind 
that lifted the sand and laid flat the hummocking hills. Straight in her 
path stood the gruesome cactus, but she saw it no longer. Instead, she 
was picturing another tree, like it perhaps in every detail, but farther 
on, on the trail; and under its awful arm was something swinging for 
every passer-by to see. “No one shall see it, no one shall touch it but 
me,” she moaned, and quickened her pace, blinding her eyes still more 
to the sights about her, deadening her ears still more to the sounds that 
assailed them. 

Behind her but a short distance a wagon creaked. Behind her were 
the faintly muffled voices of two men. But she heard none of them. She 
did not even hear the abrupt challenge sent on to her. She swerved from 
the path only when the horses were dragged back upon their haunches 
close beside her. 


VI. 


To the accompaniment of beating hoofs and crunching wheels the 
men in the wagon had been talking. There were two of them, grizzled 
old plainsmen both, and the tones of their voices, even more clearly than 
their words, showed their lack of interest in their errand. 
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“ Anybody ’d know he was a —— tenderfoot,” growled the driver. 
“* Bring the body in fur burial’! Let the fellow rot where he hangs, 
says I.” 

“ There ain’t no use a-kickin’ agin orders, Mike,” the other answered. 
“*Ye’ll take my orders er ye’ll leave my ranch ’—that’s what he says 
to me. No two ways about him, you bet. I’m hopin’, though, that 
Murphy ’n’ the boys ’Il not find out who done the job.” 

“Yep!” snarled the driver again. “A mighty slim chance we’d 
have in this yer territory if anybody ’d know we’d buried their hoss- 
thief jest because a fool Englishman could n’t stomach his hangin’ till 
the crows ’d cleaned his bones. By ——! what was that?” 

Just ahead of them on the trail flitted a shape, uncannily staggering 
from side to side. Both men, ready hands on their revolvers, peered 
sharply ahead. 

“It’s more like a ghost ’n anything else,” whispered the driver, “ but 
if it’s a ghost, a hole through it won’t hurt it! Let ’er go, Johnson.” 

But Johnson’s hand had already loosed its hold on his pistol. “By 
Jimmy, Mike, it’s a woman! I’ll be gol-durned if it ain’t that long- 
legged gel o’ Berry’s, an’ I "ll bet she’s out on the same arrant ’s we ’re 
on.” 

“Nope, ’t ain’t her,” whispered Mike. “She can’t ’a’ heard the ole 
man was swigged, fer she left home a week ago. Run away from the 
Irish woman an’ lier brats. I hearn Jim Dart tellin’ Jed he hoped the 
gel’d never know wot happened to her father.” 

For another moment there was silence. Then Johnson spoke again. 
“It’s sure a tough sight fer a gel’s eyes to come on her father swingin’ 
to a tree branch. Let’s head her off.” 

Mike laughed harshly. “Sure an’ yo’’re gettin’ the boss’s disease. 
I hope it ain’t contagious. Yo’’ll be too tinder-hearted to live in this 
God-forsaken country soon. How kin we help her comin’ on him, if 
he’s right on the trail? That’s what Murphy says—right on the 
trail.” 

“ Reckon we ’ll head her off ’fore she comes to him,” answered John- 
son. Taking the lines from Mike’s hands, he hurried the horses on. 
“Well run her off at the Forks an’ tell her we ’re drivin’ to Coyote to 
meet the train goin’ east. That’ll fetch her if she sure’s runnin’ away. 

“ Hi, there!” he called, just as Carmelita, suddenly aware of their 
nearness, slunk affrightedly off the trail. “Where the devil ’re you 
runnin’, an’ why the devil don’t ye keep off ’n the road? Oh, it’s you, 
is it, Carm Berry? Well, if yo’’re goin’ anny farther in this direction, 
ye d better get in an’ let us give you a lift!” 

“ Oh, no, I must not ride!” Her voice was hardly more than a sob. 
“I—I am going down the trail. It—it is—down the trail, they said.” 
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Johnson dug his elbow into Mike’s side, but neither his eyes nor his ° 
mouth betrayed that he understood the girl’s words. 

“ Yo’ look plumb dotty, Carm Berry,” he said. “ An’ I guess that’s 
| all yo’ ’ve got, runnin’ over the desert fer a week all alone. *T ain’t a 
week, though; I’ll bet my head on that! ’Cause yo’’d be dead ef it 
was. Jim Dart—yo’ know Jim Dart—the feller’s bought the Crossed 
Bars rancho—well, I hearn him sayin’ ’s how yo’ ’d run away from home, 
from yor dad’n’ all. Mike an’ I ’re goin’ to Coyote to meet the train 
that’s goin’ east. Train-runnin’’s faster ’n foot-runnin’ if yo’’re in a 
hurry to git where yo’ ’re goin’, so hike in behind there an’ come along 
us.” 

Carmelita leaned wearily against the wheel, her head resting listlessly 
on her crossed arm. “They—they said—Murphy said—oh, they have 
caught John Berry!” She spoke with short, gasping breaths. “ He is 
there, down the trail, and I—and I—must find him. It is to find him 
that I am hurrying.” 

Johnson laid his hand in awkward sympathy on the tousled hair. 
Twice he tried to speak, and twice he swallowed his words. “ Wal, there 
ain’t no use—in annything much,” he concluded lamely, “ but I’m plumb 
sartin o’ one thing, an’ that is that yo’ ’re a-goin’ to Coyote with us. 
. | Yer don’t want to go back to the wid—to Berry’s. Yo’ can’t stay here, 
an’—an’ we’ll miss that mornin’ train if we stay here much longer. 
1’ll lift ye in behind there, where yo’ can curl up an’ rest!” 
He sprang down beside the girl and put both hands about her waist, 
@ as if he would lift her into the body of the wagon, but she resisted his 
efforts, clinging with both hands to the wheel. 
“No, no, no, I must find—must find him—and. s 
“Now, none o’ that holdin’ on, little gel, and besides ”—Johnson 
-. | spoke with a sudden inspiration that took the lie at the jump—“ there 
| { ain’t no use o’ yor lookin’ fer him, John Berry that was, aboveground, 
; on any trail. Why, Jim Dart—the feller I told yo’ about, yo’ know— 
has had him buried a’ready, all that was. We’re part o’ the Crossed 
Bar outfit, an’ we’d ought to know!” 

Juan Yberri buried! Out of the sight of all men! James Dart had 
done this! James Dart! Upon the man’s hands that still clasped her 
waist Carmelita sank with all her unresisting weight, and he lifted her 
as he would have lifted a sack of grain and swung her on to the wagon- 
boards. He stopped to fold his coat under her head before he stepped 
, over the seat into his place beside Mike, who had watched him silently. 

“ We’ll pay her fare as fur from Coyote as our money ’Il go,” Johnson 

said decisively. “The boss thought’s how we’d want a drunk after 
we ’d done his philanthropic job, but I guess I’d ruther spend mine to 
send the gel off!” 
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ike’s only comment on this fresh evidence of Johnson’s tender : 
heart was: “ It’s ——— lucky the boss did n’t know the price o’ Arizony 
whiskey. She kin go quite a distance on the drunk we’ll lose, and I 
guess. the hoss-thief won’t be no wuss to bury after we git done ’th this 
fust arrant, annyways!” 

At Coyote, when the men roused Carmelita, she amazed them mightily. 
For she held out to Johnson the gold-piece that Dart had given her and 
told him that she wanted to go as far as that would take her, and no 
farther. 

“ But I’ve got more ’n that, Carm,” Johnson argued, “ an’ I’d like 
to send yo’ further off, seein’ what’s happened so near here an’ all.” 

“T said I would go as far as this would take me,” she insisted. “I 
have more than that, too, but I don’t want to go anywhere else. I 
should rather not go anywhere else.” She showed them the gold that 
her father had given her, James Dart’s gold it was, too, and then the 
train whistled far down the track. Johnson hurried in to get her ticket, 
and in just a moment more Carmelita, the desert waif, the child of 
a Greaser horse-thief, was leaving the desert, hurrying out to the great 
world, where her mud-pies could be sold for gold. 


VII. 


“ But, my dear Theodore, the girl is impossible, simply impossible! ” 

“ How impossible, Dosia?” The Reverend Theodore Janeway looked 
the question even more vehemently than he spoke it. 

“ Why, she’s so very dirty, in the first place,” his sister began, but 
Janeway’s laughter interrupted her. 

“ Was dirty, my dear,” he said. “I’m sure you mean, was dirty. 

The child has been in the house for several hours now, and I know that 
she is as immaculately clean as is everything that comes in contact with 
you.” 
“Well, of course, I did see that she was thoroughly cleansed—yes, 
Theodore, that is the word, cleansed—even before I tried to talk to her; 
but the trouble is that she won’t talk. I’m not so sure, either, that she 
is a child. She seems very old in some ways.” 

“ They are all children, Dosia dear,” interrupted Janeway. “ These i] 
desert waifs and strays seem to me to be nothing but little children— if 
quite until the very end sometimes.” He looked out through the muslin- 
draped window into the street of the white adobe town that lay along the 
edge of the great desert. “You say she will not talk? Is she Mexican? 
Perhaps she does not wadentend English, does not speak it. She looked 
foreign in some way to me.” 

“ Her English is as good as yours or mine,” answered Miss Janeway, 
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with a faint touch of asperity. “It isn’t that she can’t speak, but that 
she won’t. She just lies there and stares at the ceiling.” 

“Lies there!” Dr. Janeway’s words held the smile on his lips. 
“Then, you have put her to bed? That was very sweet of you, Dosia!” 

“ Put her to bed? No, indeed!” exclaimed Miss Janeway. “I did 
try to, because she was so—so very tired—but she would not let me. 
She said that she would not stay long, that she must go right away, and 
that she would just lie on the bed for a while. She did n’t say any of 
those things either. She just answered yes or no to the things I said. 
But when I asked her what her name was, she said it did n’t matter. 
Now, don’t you call that impossible, Theodore ? ” 

Dr. Janeway did not answer immediately, and when he did speak 
his words seemed inadequate. “ Poor child!” he sighed. 

“ Poor child! ” echoed Miss Dosia, sniffing her disdain of her brother’s 
words. “ Now, don’t you see how impractical you are? The very first 
thing any—any decent person or child knows is its own name, and this 
creature says it does n’t matter what her name is! Then, too, she says 
that she had never heard of you!” 

“ But that is no crime, Dosia, not to have heard of me!” 

“Theodore! Do you suppose that there is any one in this region 
who has not heard of you and of all you ’ve done for these people? No, 
you may be as meek as you like, but you know there isn’t. Do you 
suppose that creature would have come here and fallen in a—well, I 
suppose she did faint on your doorstep—if she had n’t known all about 
you? I didn’t tell her in words, but I let her see very plainly that I 
knew she was not telling the truth.” 

“Oh, Dosia, Dosia,” murmured Dr. Janeway. “Did n’t you say that 
the——” he hesitated. 

“ Oh, call her ‘child’ if you like.” Miss Dosia spoke impatiently. 

“ Well, then, did n’t you say that this child had arrived in town only 
this morning? She may have come from a long distance.” 

“No; she said that she had been riding on the cars for only a few 
hours,” Miss Dosia explained. “But, Theodore, I don’t know if you can 
imagine the indecency of her riding on the cars at all in the condition 
she was. The clothes she had on! Her hair and her feet—oh, I can’t 
tell you how awful they were, her feet as hard as boards and all covered 
with great blisters and cuts. But it isn’t that at all, really. It’s her 
sullen silence, her indifference to everything I try to do for her, and her 
untruthfulness. Even you would say she was impossible.” 

There was a question in those concluding words. There was a note 
of pleading, too. It seemed almost as if Miss Janeway were asking her 
brother to find impossible the strange waif who had come to their house. 
But if such was the case, her desire was not granted. 
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“Impossible, Dosia?” he asked. “No, it seems to me, from all you 
have told me, that the child is very possible, and that she is in sore need 
of everything that we can do for her. Ask her to come and speak to 
me, dear.” 

“But you won’t keep her here, Theodore?” Miss Dosia had risen 
to her feet, and now she laid her hand on her brother’s shoulder. “ Surely 
you won’t want to keep her here! You will send her away?” 

But Janeway only repeated: “Ask her to come and speak to me, 
dear.” 

And Theodosia Janeway hurried from the room, obeying the quiet 
note of authority in her brother’s voice even as she had been wont to 
obey his lightest wish ever since he had been committed to her care by a 
dying mother some thirty years before. Theodosia Janeway, first-born 
of her parents and duly credited in her baptism to the bounty that had 
given her, was twenty years old when her brother, the second child, was 
vouchsafed to them. It was her own wish that the child should be 
equally named, equally acknowledged as a gift of God with herself. Her 
life had taken on no definite shape or form at that time, and it was easy 
for her to dedicate it to the brother who had been definitely and finitely 
given to her. As a mother she watched him, tended him, gloried in him, 
throughout his boyhood, his school days, his college years. As a mother, 
too, she grieved and sorrowed over him when, after his graduation at the 
university, after he had finished his work at the theological school, he 
deliberately threw away the brilliant chances that were offered to him, 
and chose to take his place in the far, unknown West, among the lowest 
and poorest of his kind. For a time, too, she had resented his refusal 
to accept a church in the new sphere of action. She had refused to 
understand him when he had said that he could accomplish more un- 
hampered by a church that would, by necessity of name and creed and 
dogma, alienate some from its folds. But she had followed him when 
he had started for his chosen work, she had labored with him, and she 
had watched with ever growing pride his work among the poor of every 
creed. She had even accepted her part in the adoring love and gratitude 
that were bestowed on him. But always she worked with him because 
it was his work, she gave of herself to the wretched creatures he labored 
with because they were his creatures, she accepted the love because it was 
love for him. It was all impersonal to her. Her heart and sympathy 
were all for him, and for him alone. Now, when she left the room, his 
eyes followed her wistfully, and yet a smile met the sigh that rose to 
his lips. 

“ Poor Dosia!” he murmured. “ She never will really accept it. It 
never will be easy for her.” He took up a letter that he had been read- 
ing when she entered the room and turned to the last page. 
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I ’ve just had an object lesson that has been more effective than 
any words of yours could be. It was given me by a fellow who had been 
a gentleman once—as much as gentleman, I suppose, as I am. He has 
run the gamut, though, and he has just paid the penalty that is ex- 
acted in this country for that sort of thing. I should like to talk the 
case over with you. I should like to hear you trying to dissuade me 
from my idea that it was some underlying class-sympathy that at- 
tracted me to him. But I can’t go down at present. 

I ’ve just had another summons to come home, but I ’m not going. 
Graham’s son is born, and they are welcome to my place if they want 
it. There is something about this country that holds me, and I am 
going to work it out to the end. Send to me if I can give you the 
only thing I ’ve got that is of any use to you, and never forget that I 
have it and plenty of it. 

Faithfully yours, 
James Darr. 


Vill. 


Tue letter was still in Dr. Janeway’s hand when the door of his 
room opened slowly. It seemed almost as if the hand upon the knob 
were unaccustomed to its shape and use. 

“ Good heavens, child!” Miss Janeway’s voice called from a distance. 
“ Don’t you know enough to knock on a door before you open it? ” 

But the door paid no attention to the querulous words and opened 
wider. For only a second Dr. Janeway’s eyes rested on the apparition 
that stood there framed in the white door-jamb, .with the dark back- 
ground of the hall behind it. The welcoming smile on his lips faded. 
Was it achild? Was it a woman standing there, or was it some incarnate 
vision of despair? The face, browned and burned by the sun, gaunt and 
hollow-cheeked, was lined deep with agony; the sunken eyes looked 
straight ahead and yet held nothing in their vision; rough, yellow hair, 
still damp and matted, hung about the face and far below the waist. 

“Won’t you come in, child? Won’t you come in and sit down?” 
Dr. Janeway’s voice sounded foreign even to his own ears, but he stretched 
one hand toward the girl, and it was to that she answered, moving 
toward it. She walked in a slow, ungainly way, for she wore one of 
Miss Janeway’s prim black gowns, and the skirt, even though it was 
short enough to reveal the bandaged feet, impeded her movements. 
“Won’t you sit down?” The absolute uselessness of all words held Dr. 
Janeway. He could only repeat his formal inadequate phrases. “ Please 
sit down here. You are very tired?” 

“No, I am not tired now, no.” The voice was low and fraught with 
melancholy, but the words were clear, tinged only faintly with a foreign 
note; or, rather, it was the manner in which they were spoken that 
was so un-American. As she answered him, she sat down in the big 
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chair that he had drawn close to his table, and leaned her head wearily 
back against its cushions. The position brought her eyes level with Dr. 
Janeway’s gaze, and they rested there, but they held no question, no 
curiosity. They seemed, indeed, to be looking at something very far 
away, at something from the sight of which they shrank, and yet at 
something that they could not leave. 

“You have come a long way?” Janeway asked at last. 

“The way was not so long, no. I do not think it was so long. It was 
very hard.” The words slipped out softly, drawn out by the friendliness 
in Janeway’s voice. “The desert makes all ways hard, no?” 

“ You have crossed the desert, then? ” 

The pupils of the tawny eyes that had been so widely distended shrank 
suddenly, and for the first time she looked directly at the man who spoke 
to her. In terror she drew away from him and slipped deeper into the 
cushioned chair. Her brown hands that had been lying lax in her lap 
were clasped convulsively. “Child, child!” he murmured, the com- 
passion in his voice toning it to a mother croon. Slowly as she looked 
at him the new terror died out of her face. It seemed almost as if the 
old terror grew less. “ Won’t you tell me what it is?” His quiet tone 
drew her answer. 

“There is nothing to tell, no. Nothing that I can tell, nothing that 
I want to tell, no. Must I—must I tell 

“ You need tell nothing that you do not want to tell,” he answered. 
“T should like to know, though—you will not mind telling me your 
name?” 

She covered her face with both her hands. “Oh, I do not want my 
name.” A dry sob choked her words. “She—she asked me what my 
name was, and I told her that I had no name—that a name did not 
matter, no, that it did not matter at all, and she said that only wicked 
people had no names, and I am not wicked, no. No, I am not wicked, 
but I do not want my name.” 

“ My sister did not mean that,” he soothed. “She means to be very 
kind.” 

“Oh, she was very kind to me. I know that she meant to be kind, 
yes, and she gave me these clothes, and she—she did—many things for 
me; but—my name—— 

“Yes, your name?” Possibly she heard and heeded the note of 
authority in Dr. Janeway’s voice, to which Theodosia always yielded 
implicit obedience. Possibly the tender tones reached her heart. 

“My name is Carmelita, Carmelita Yberri, yes, Carmelita Yberri.” 
Once more she was lying back in the big chair, all limp and relaxed, her 
long, brown fingers loosely clasped. It almost seemed as though in giving 
up the name, she withdrew all resistance. 
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“ Yberri?” repeated Dr. Janeway. “ Yberri is one of the great names 
of Mexico. Was your father a Mexican?” 

“He was—a Mexican gentleman, yes,” she answered, “and my 
mother—he has always told me that my mother was a—a very beautiful 
lady and—my home—my home was in Mexico—long ago. I remember— 
yes—that is all I remember.” Dr. Janeway saw the shudder that passed 
over her. He saw that the long fingers were working convulsively again. 

“That is all very beautiful to remember,” he said gently. “ And 
you will tell me why you came here?” 

“Why I came here to this house, yes. She——” Carmelita stopped. 
“She said it was nonsense why I came. But I was looking for some 
place, and all the houses seemed so—so shut—the walls so close and 
high—so hard ané cruel, and I came to this, and I saw the windows 
so open and wide, and the flowers in the windows, and the flowers in 
the garden, and the—the white curtains in the windows. The house seemed 
to me to smile and to be very kind, and—and I was—was coming in to 
speak to—to whomever lived in the house, and—and ask her to let me 
stay for a little while until——- And then—I was so weak, I suppose— 

——” Again the shuddering sobs shook her. “I have been so very 
—so very tired and—and hungry for so many days, and—and that is 
all—that is all you want to know?” Now the eyes that were raised to 
his were very childish. Even the lips, into which a faint tinge of color 
had come, were parted in a childish desire to give all that was asked of 
them. 

“T know all that I need to know, Carmelita—all that I need to know 
now; only, will you tell me—I did not mean to ask you why you came 
to this house, but why you came here—why you came to this town? ” 

He was startled by the sudden change that came over the girl. She 
leaned toward him, eager, alert. 

“ Yes, that I can tell you, yes. I can make——” She looked around 
the room. “ You have no—no—none of the desert dirt here, no? But 
he—a man who saw something I made said that in the world I could 
get much gold for the—the things I made with my fingers. He called 
them—mud———”_ A wave of scarlet swept across her face, but Dr. Jane- 
way had no faintest idea of the word that had been stopped by the sud- 
denly compressed lips. 

“You mean pottery?” he suggested. “Vases made of the adobe?” 

“Vases?” She used the unknown word wonderingly. “ You would 
say the bowls the Indians make, no? I have never made those things, 
but I use the adobe—I have always used it as they use it, and I make 
whatever I see.” 

Dr. Janeway looked at the long, sensitive fingers, that were working 
eagerly now, but with a controlled motion quite different from the con- 
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‘vulsive movements that had twisted them so short a time before. The 
hands of an artist, he said to himself, and yet he looked at the girl in- 
credulously. It was impossible that she could even know that there was 
such an art as modelling. 

“He——” Carmelita had been speaking in quick excitement, but 
now she stopped abruptly. “ He—he is part of that which I will not 
remember, no. I saw him once only, and he saw only one thing that I 
made, but he said—yes, he said, as if he knew, that I could sell things 
like that for much gold, and he meant out here in the world. If I 
could show you—if I only had some of the dirt! You have no dirt 
here?” 

At this instant Miss Janeway appeared in the doorway. She had 
heard the last words that left the girl’s lips, and her thin eyebrows were 
drawn closer over her severe blue eyes. The lines of her thin lips 
straightened. 

“Dirt!” she cried; but Dr. Janeway stopped her with the slightest 
motion of his hand. 

“T will bring you some this afternoon.” He spoke lightly. “And 
now you will go with my sister, and let her—why, yes, you will let her 
put you to bed now, won’t yon? Dosia dear, Carmelita will stay with 
us here for a time. You will take care of her?” 

Dominated by the note of authority, the girl rose from the deep 
chair and moved toward the door. The woman, obedient to the same 
note, held out her hand. Theodore Janeway watched them until he saw 
the long brown fingers slip into the strong white hand that waited for 
them. He watched them until he saw Miss Dosia’s arm slip about the 
slender waist. His eyes rested on the door through which they had gone 
until he heard, coming from the darkened hallway, a soft, childish voice 
that said: 

“T am sorry, yes, I am very sorry, I would not speak to you before, 
that I would not tell you my name. I—I am—my name is Carmelita 
Yberri, and—and—I am so very tired.” 

It was with no small amount of trepidation that Dr. Janeway ap- 
proached his house late that afternoon, bearing in his arms an enormous 
bundle. During his sojourn in that land of waifs and strays, he had 
harbored many strange guests, had made many heavy requisitions upon 
his sister’s patience, but it seemed to him now that it would be stretching 
that patience beyond all limit if he told her that he wanted to deposit 
a lump of adobe clay in her immaculate house. She was waiting for him 
on the doorstep, but the impatience of her greeting gave him no assurance 
of any kind. 

“Have you really brought it, Theodore?” 
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“Why, Dosia dear,” he temporized, “I did look for modelling clay 
or wax, but, of course, there was nothing of the sort in the town, and I 
had to—why, I had to bring just some adobe mud.” 

“I’m so glad!” Miss Janeway’s unexpected words fell on her 
brother’s ears. “It is just the mud that the poor child wants. She 
constantly calls it mud. Do you suppose she can really do anything 
with it, Theodore? ” 

Dr. Janeway deposited his bundle on the corner of the hearth in his 
sitting-room and looked questioningly at his sister’s face. He saw writ- 
ten thereon for the first time an eager personal interest. 

She understood his reading and offered an apology, her words hurry- 
ing one upon another. “ Yes, I know, but the child is really sweet and 
interesting. She has talked incessantly, though she has told me nothing 
of her life. Her thoughts are full of this man who has told her that 
she could sell the work she does. It was he, it seems, who gave her the 
money to come here. She has a great deal left, and has given it to me 
to keep, to use in getting the things she needs. But she is so impulsive! 
She asked me if her hair, when it was quite dry, would be smooth and 
soft like mine. I, of course, told her, no. It is in a horrible state, and 
has never had any care at all. I left the room for a few moments, and 
when I came back I found that she had cut it all off. You can imagine 
the sight she is now! Where can her home have been, Theodore? I 
must see, though, if she is awake. If she is, I will bring her down, but 
I will not waken her.” 

Dr. Janeway, left alone, repeated his sister’s last question: “ Where 
can her home have been?” Then he added another question of his own: 
“ Who is this man who has done so much for her, who has brought her 
or sent her from her home? Does she know him? Has she seen him 
only once?” For so Dr. Janeway had interpreted Carmelita’s refer- 
ences to James Dart. “I will believe her, though,” he muttered. For 
in his ears was ringing Carmelita’s voice, crying out: “I am not wicked, 
no. I am not wicked, but I do not want my name!” 

He was sitting at his desk, facing again the big chair in which she 
had sat. Plainly as he had seen it when it had been actually there before 
him, he could see the drawn face with its tragic eyes. “I should have 
said that every tragedy on earth had its own especial mark, and that I 
was familiar with each and every one,” he mused, “and yet this is all 
illegible to me. I shall read it some day, though. I shall learn to read 
it even as I teach her to forget it.” A faint sigh slipped across his lips, 
and he turned from the deep-cushioned chair to the immediate business 
that awaited him upon his desk, shifting the papers to find the last one 
he had read. He picked up James Dart’s letter and read it through 


again. 
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IX. 


TurovucHovut the entire night Carmelita slept, waking at intervals 
to an overwhelming sense of terror, a terror that seized upon her and 
shook her, forced her almost to spring from the bed whereon she lay. 
But each time to her rescue came the cool touch of the linen pillow under 
her head, the old-fashioned spicy fragrance of Miss Dosia’s sheets, the 
unwonted closed-in atmosphere of the room. Accepting the inanimate 
comfort of each and every one of them, she cuddled deeper into the 
pillow, drew the fragrant covers closer about her, breathed the still, silent 
air, and slept again. Each time, too, the terror sezmed less agonizing, 
so that when she woke at last, to see the gray light of dawn slipping in 
through the white window curtains, it was with a sense of deep, protected 
peace. Not for an instant did she recall the hideous silent dawns that 
had crept upon her in the crowded desert shanty or under the desert 
sage. Instead, she wakened to an instantaneous memory of the adobe 
mud her new friends had promised her, to an insistent desire to show 
them what she could do, to make for them one of the mud-pies that he 
had said would bring her gold. For James Dart no longer needed or 
had any designation in her mind, and of her beloved work she thought 
only in the term that he had applied to it. But it was not any sense of 
pride in her work that made her desire to show it. She longed merely 
to prove herself in it, to prove her right to live, to prove her right to ask, 
to take from them, any help that they might give. 

She slipped out of bed and moved silently about the room, fastening 
with unaccustomed fingers the garments Miss Dosia had told her she 
must wear. Then, holding her impeding skirts well out of the way, she 
went down the stairs and entered the only room that she had seen, the 
room that was devoted exclusively to Dr. Janeway’s use, to his books, 
his writing, to the visitors he saw at all hours of the day and night. 
For a moment she stood quite still in the middle of the room and looked 
about her. First she glanced at the desk, near which he had been sitting 
when he talked to her the day before. Then she turned her eyes upon 
the chair where she herself had sat. These two things had some per- 
sonal relation to herself and made her seem not quite a stranger to all 
the foreign elements the room contained. There were books, hundreds 
of them, and Carmelita, in all her life, had not seen ten. There were 
pictures—queer, shadowy things with faint black lines drawn on the 
white surface of paper. In her mind, a picture, a picture that was 
hung upon the wall, was a brilliant, splotchy thing, red, blue, and 
yellow. On top of the shelves that held the books were bowls, some of 
china and some of yellow metal, full of flowers. There were queer-shaped 
bottles, too, and in one corner, lost almost in the early morning shadows, 
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there was a wonderful white face, a beautiful white head with lovely 
rippling hair held by a high fillet, with strong decisive features and 
deeply moulded chin. In an instant she forgot every other object in the 
room. It was no longer a foreign, hostile place to her, for it contained 
one object that was part almost of her very self. Slowly she moved 
toward it. Softly she touched it with reverent fingers, touched the straight, 
firm lips, the wide-opened eyes, the finely chiselled nose. Caressingly she 
passed her hands over the modelled shoulders and filleted hair. 

“He meant that I could make things like you, yes,” she whispered, 
“ beautiful things like you.” 

It seemed to her that she could not turn her eyes away from the 
lovely face. Suddenly, though, she looked around to see if there was 
any other head like this in any other corner of the room, and in so 
looking she saw the mound of adobe mud that Dr. Janeway had laid 
upon the hearth. In an instant she was on the floor beside it, not out- 
stretched as James Dart had seen her, but crouching on her knees, her 
feet wide-spread on either side, her fingers buried in the plastic clay. 
An hour passed, two hours counted out their passing moments. The town 
outside awoke from one end of the long white street to the other and 
clamored out that another day had come; the house awoke and under- 
took the duties of the day; but Carmelita heard no sounds, and gave no 
thought to anything save to the clay in her fingers, save to the exquisite 
face in the shadowy corner. 

The door opened, but she did not hear the footsteps that crossed the 
floor until they were almost beside her. 

“it is you, Miss Dosia, yes?” She spoke in the low, absorbed voice 
in which she had been wont to speak to Tony when she was at work 
modelling something for his amusement, and even in the same words 
she added: “No, you must not look just yet. It is not yet finished, 
quite. This mud is so much smoother, so much finer, than aay that I 
have had before, and the face—it is so hard to copy, too. I never tried 
before to make a copy—a copy of a thing, I mean. I have always made 
the thing itself, just as I sew it. There—you can see it now. It is like? 
But no, it is not like in any way.” There was a touch of disappointment 
in her face as she looked from the marble Diana to her own adobe model. 
“The white clay is so different, in some way.” She glanced up and saw 
that it was Dr. Janeway who stood beside her, and for a moment she was 
embarrassed. She had spent but ten minutes with him the day before, 
whereas she already felt that she knew Miss Dosia well. 

“T thought it was Miss Dosia,” she stammered. “ Yes, she told me 
to call her ‘ Miss Dosia.’” I did not think a man could walk so softly. 
You see, I tried to make the head there in the corner, but it is so differ- 
ent from anything I have done before.” She laid her hand upon the 
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image to crush it, but Dr. Janeway stopped her. He was astonished, even 
as James Dart had been, by the wonderful facility of the work the girl 
had done, by the evident genius in the fingers that had moulded the 
plastic clay. 

“ Stop, stop, child!” he cried. “ You mean that you have done this 
thing this morning? It is almost incredible.” 

“Incredible?” Carmelita echoed the unknown word. “ Yes, I know 
it is not good, but if you will only let me, I will show you one.” Her 
fingers were already at work. “See, I took water from one of the bowls 
of flowers. Will Miss Dosia mind very much?” A sudden smile flashed 
across her face. “I will make Miss Dosia for you, yes.” She was 
crouching again over her clay, oblivious to the world about her, oblivious 
almost to Dr. Janeway, who was kneeling, too, on the floor, watching 
with amazed absorption her quick, lithe fingers as they forced the clay 
to shape itself according to her will. She spoke sometimes, much as she 
had talked to Tony. Once she said: “It is too dry, yes; I must have 
more water.” And Dr. Janeway himself held the bow] convenient to her 
fingers. Again she said, nodding her head toward the marble bust in the 
corner: “ He meant that I could make things like that, yes? He meant 
that I could sell things like that for gold. See, it is almost Miss Dosia 
already.” She had merely changed the first model that she had made, 
shaping the face and tilting the head back. “See, this is Miss Dosia’s 
mouth, now, just before she smiles. And here are all the little lines 
about her eyes, and her hair piled right up on top of her head. It is 
Miss Dosia, no?” She sat back as a child sits on its haunches and 
looked up into Dr. Janeway’s face as a child might have looked for 
approbation of its labor. As she looked, a rapt smile crept into her eyes 
and about her lips. “ You think it is good, then?” she asked. For, even 
though he had spoken no word of praise, his verdict was written plain 
upon his face. 

“Why, child, it is wonderful! Good? It is almost marvellous! 
How and where have you learned to do this thing? ” 

“1? Learned? I have never learned, no.” She was quick to use 
the words he spoke. “I have never learned at all. But when I see a 
thing, I see it all at once. I know it all at once, and then my fingers 
hurt—hurt as though they had been pounded—until I have made it— 
why, like Miss Dosia, here, so that it looks to me like the thing I have 
seen.” 

“But you must have learned some part of it, learned it from a 
master of the art,” murmured Janeway. “Have you never learned to 
draw?” 

“TI? I have learned nothing at all, no, nothing,” she laughed softly, 
surprised a little, amused wholly, by the grave expression of his face, 
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by the serious tone of his voice. “What is it to draw? Is it to make 
pictures like those?” She pointed toward the etchings on the wall. “I 
do not want to make things like those—flat things, with no shape at 
all.” Suddenly her voice grew grave as Dr. Janeway’s. She rose to her 
feet and moved into the corner.. Her fingers caressed the marble bust. 
“T want to work and work. I want to make things as fine and smooth 
and clean as this, but my things will be always the things I see.” She 
turned impulsively to Janeway and laid her hands upon his arms. “ You 
can show me, you can make me learn, you know the things that I must 
learn! ” 

“ Why, I can teach you something,” he murmured absently. He was 
still looking down upon the modelled head of Dosia Janeway, wondering 
how even the greatest talent, all untaught, uncultured even, could produce 
so wonderful a likeness. “I can teach you——” 

“ And you will teach me, yes,” she cried, “ for I must know, I must 
learn, I must work until my work is like that, and—and Miss Dosia must 
teach me, too, must teach me all she knows, for I must be a lady, a lady 
like——” The name that she had read in James Dart’s letter was on 
her lips, but she did not speak it. She substituted Miss Dosia’s. “I 
must be a lady like Miss Dosia, and I will be, I will be. You will teach 
me. She will teach me.” 

She was asking as a child would ask, eager, impatient. Dr. Janeway, 
looking down into her eyes, saw that they were childish eyes, innocent 
and pure, but in their depths he saw the woman, too. Was she child or 
woman? Who was she? What was she? Only for a moment did the 
doubt hold him. Then he looked again into her eyes and gave his promise 
to the child and woman that he saw, and did not count its cost at all. 
For he promised to teach her all that he knew, to help her, in every way, 
to gain her heart’s desire. 

So it was that Miss Dosia found them when she opened the door. 
She looked for a second at the girl with her stubbled hair, her pleading 
eyes and lips, her suppliant hands; at the man bending toward her, 
grave and serious as always, and yet with a wholly new expression in his 
face. For a moment her heart shrank from the picture, but then she 
saw, on the floor between them, smiling up at them, her own face 
modelled in the adobe mud. And then it was that Miss Janeway 
promised her own heart that she would teach this strange, sweet child— 
she had not yet recognized the woman—ali that she herself knew; all 

that a woman needs must know to be a fitting wife for——-_ But here 
Miss Dosia’s courage failed. She could not whisper her brother’s name 
even to her own heart, but her vow was not inadequate, for she promised 
it that she would fit the girl to be the wife of any man, to take her place 
on any path of life. 
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CaRMELITA YBERRI, her childhood torn forever from her by that one 
night of anguish, might easily have lost heart and soul, had her feet led 
her to a different asylum, had she fallen into hands less tender than those 
of Dr. Janeway and his sister. Long before five years had drawn to a 
close, Dr. Janeway knew that the first half of his promise had been 
fulfilled: he had taught her all that he knew. But he had also promised 
to aid her in every way to gain her heart’s desire, a complete and perfect 
mastery of her beloved art. To do this, she would have to go away to 
one of the great art centres of the world. He would have to send her away. 
And just so often as this idea presented itself to him, just so often did 
he question—not its value to her, but his own strength for its accom- 
plishment. The woman he had seen in the depths of the golden eyes had 
so woven herself into his life that she was of its very texture; a tenuous 
thread, and yet so twisted in and out that all the rest, without it, would 
have been quite valueless. So imperceptibly had she slipped into his 
life, so intimately was she part and parcel of it, that he had hardly given 
the matter any expression even to himself, that he had voiced no sign of 
it even to his sister, much less to Carmelita. 

Nor had any sign of it been visible to Miss Dosia, to whom, up to 
this time, every thought of her brother’s had been a clearly printed page. 
This was, possibly, because her eyes were blinded by her love for the 
girl, by her pride in her own handiwork, and, assuredly, Miss Dosia had 
reason to be proud of it, for no one would have recognized in Carmelita 
the desert waif who had fallen fainting on the doorstep some five years 
before. The girl had grown taller, and, in so growing, still had gained 
a rounder, fuller outline. Her desert-burned skin had grown soft and 
white as Miss Dosia’s, though it was warmed by a blood hotter and 
ruddier than that of the old New England spinster. Her hands as they 
gained in training in her work gained a strength and character that 
Miss Dosia’s had never had. Her rough and sunburned hair was now 
fine and soft as the silk of corn in the ear, and it held the color of corn, 
too, but of corn dried in the sun. Her eyes, brown and flecked with 
gold, shaded by dark lashes, arched by level, black brows, were still 
childish eyes, but all trace of the terror-stricken anguish that had filled 
them was gone, and they were serenely quiet as were Miss Dosia’s own. 


The copper-colored sun brooded over the desert’s arid waste and over 
the long white street of the desert’s town, bleaching, blistering, baking 
both. It was late in the afternoon, and no human being was abroad. In 

; the saloon that opened its doors on the corner across the street from Dr. 
Janeway’s an occasional ball clicked lazily, a lazy voice or laugh rang 
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out. But these sounds and part of the sun’s heat were excluded from 
the sitting-room by the closed windows and down-drawn shades. Miss 
Dosia sat in a deep wicker chair, letting her eyes rest with an infinitude 
of love on the girl who stood in one corner, with her back to the room, 
close to the book-case that held the marble head of the Versailles Diana. 

“ Sometimes I am so sure that I can do it, Miss Dosia!” Carmelita’s 
voice was vibrant and low. “I don’t mean this. I’ve done this a 
thousand times, and even Dr. Janeway is satisfied with the copies I 
make. But I mean that sometimes I feel that it is in me to create a 
thing, yes, even a thing like this.” 

“ And you care for it so much?” Miss Dosia wondered if the time 
might not have come when she could speak of the subject so near to her 
own heart, of the greater interests that life might hold. 

“Care for it! Oh, I care for it more than for anything in all the 
world,” Carmelita answered. “I always have. I always shall. I always 
have made things, but now, now, it is a new feeling that I have. I no 
longer want only to make things. I want to model the thoughts that 
come to me. They take definite shape and form, and I want to make 
them as I see them! ” , 

“ But there are so many other things in life, child, so many other 
things that are worth while! ” 

“There is nothing else in my life, nothing else in all the world, 
that is worth anything. Do you remember the first day that I was here 
and the—the picture I made of you? Oh, Miss Dosia, I thought then 
that I wanted to do it for money. But now I don’t even care for that! 
I just want to do it for itself. Don’t you understand, Miss Dosia?” 

“ But don’t you ever think of a home, of a husband, of children?” 
Miss Dosia questioned. 

“But I have a home here!” Carmelita cried, and then a quick 
shadow crossed her face. “ No, oh, no, Miss Dosia! I shall never think 
of husband or children. Please, Miss Dosia!” She flung herself on 
her knees and with the older woman’s hands covered her own eyes. It 
seemed as though alone, unaided, she could not protect herself from the 
memories that surged over her. “ Don’t you want me here, Miss Dosia? ” 

“ Always I shall want you here, child, but don’t you ever——” 
What she might have asked, what she might have heard, was never asked 
nor heard, for at that instant Dr. Janeway rushed into the room. 

“ Dosia, Dosia, where are you?” he cried. “James Dart has been 
shot, and they are bringing him here!” 

“James Dart? Shot?” his sister questioned. 

“Surely you heard the shooting!” he answered. “It was just out- 
side. Dart was crossing the street. One of the bullets hit him. He may 
be dead already, but I told them to bring him here.” 
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“ James Dart!” 

Neither of them heard the low cry that slipped from Carmelita’s 
lips, or noticed that she spoke the name as if she had long been familiar 
with it. Nor did Miss Dosia see that the hands that helped her in her 
hurried preparation were strangely tremulous, or that the girl’s face was 
white, almost, as the dress she wore. And in the gruesome days that 
followed, when Death sat by the bed waiting with demoniac patience for 
his victim, when the doctors spoke of hours, even of minutes, no one 
knew that Carmelita neither ate nor slept, no one noticed that she was 
always in the sick man’s room, as patient, as persistent, as that other 
presence, fighting it with every weapon at her command, ignoring the 
dictum of the doctors, and winning finally against them all. In the 
dreary days of convalescence that followed her victory, still it was 
Carmelita who watched and tended the invalid, for Miss Dosia, who was 
neither young nor strong, had yielded to fatigue and a sharp attack of 
fever. The young girl prepared the sick man’s food, brought it to him, 
and fed it to him. Through long, weary hours she read aloud, watching 
him in the fitful interims of sleep; and when the printed words would 
not hold his attention she talked to him, suiting her words to the moods 
of her hearer, and always, in every act that she performed for him, it 
seemed to her that she was paying some small part of the vast debt 
she owed to him. 

Not once in the weeks that he lay there did she let slip any word 
that might let him know that she had ever seen him before, ever heard 
of him before the day when he was brought in, apparently dead, from 
the street. Once he told her that the physicians had said that she had 
saved his life, and that he knew he could never repay her. Then her 
lips almost spoke of the debt she owed him, almost told him who and 
what she was, and what he had done for her. But she only laughed at 
his gratitude, and told him to add it to the sum of gratitude that he 
owed Dr. Janeway, because all that she had done had been done for 
Dr. Janeway. Then it was Dart’s turn to hold back the question that 
formed itself on his lips, for he wanted to ask her what Dr. Janeway 
was to her, why she had no thought for any one save Dr. Janeway, whose 
name had been the motif of all her conversations, whose acts, whose 
words, whose thoughts, were always on the tip of her tongue. More than 
once he had been driven to wonder if in her heart or brain there could 
be room for any other man than Janeway, but not yet did he dare to 
question her. And Carmelita, wiser than he in her knowledge of her 
own past and the barrier that it held between them, saw nothing but 
the barrier, and remained as ignorant of the thoughts that were in his 
brain as he was of those in hers. 

For nearly a week James Dart, his strength and vigor almost entirely 
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restored, had been permitting himself to lounge in Dr. Janeway’s den, 
permitting Carmelita to continue her arduous duties in attending to his 
wants. She had been reading to him for half an hour when he startled 
her by demanding: 

“What is Janeway to you? He is the best friend I ever had. But 
what is he to you?” 

The meaning of Dart’s question did not penetrate her mind, and the 
shadow that crossed her face was thrown by a memory of the past, un- 
tinged by any thought of future or present. Covering her momentary 
hesitation with a ripple of laughter, she answered: “Why, he is the 
best friend I ever had in the world, too—except perhaps one. I thought 
you were interested in the story!” 

“Well, I’m not,” he returned. “I haven’t heard a word you’ve 
read, for there’s only one thing in the world that I am interested in, 
and that’s——- Theodore Janeway has done for me what one man 
does n’t often do for another, and—if I thought——- Do you love him, 
Carmelita? ” 

Still obtuse to the meaning of his words, she answered easily: “ Why, 
of course, I love him. How could I help it? I love him, and I love 
Miss Dosia. How could I help it,” she repeated, “after all that they 
have done for me?” Again that shadow from the past darkened her 
eyes. “ But you do not know—what they have done—what they have 
been to me!” 

For a moment the man rested on the knowledge that her words had 
given him. “Won’t you tell me?” he asked. “ You promised that 
some day you would. Why not tell me now?” 

“You would be more interested in that than in this story?” she 
countered, confronting in her own mind the knowledge that some time, 
of course, she must tell him, and repeating to herself his question: Why 
not tell it now? 

But before she could speak again, to offer or to withhold the tale, 
he realized that if he let her tell her story, whatever it might be, before 
he had told her that he loved her, to her might come some day the 
thought that he had waited to know who and what she was before he 
had asked her if she would he his wife. In one impulsive breath the words 
came: “I love you, Carmelita, I’ve loved you ever since the first day that 
I saw you, ever since I was conscious of you sitting there by my bed. I want 
you to be my wife, Carmelita.” He saw that he had spoken too quickly, 

too hurriedly, for she sat apparently stunned, staring wide-eyed at him, 
and repeating, seemingly without reason, one of his own phrases: “ ever 
since the first day that I saw you.” Taking one of her listless hands, 
from which the book had fallen, he repeated: “I love you, dear. All 
these days and weeks I’ve loved you. If you had—if there had ever 
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been any thought of that between you—I should have gone away, because 
I owe my life to him and to you; but now, dear heart, I want you. 
Can’t you tell me that you love me, or even that you like me well 
enough to try to love me, well enough to say that you will be my wife?” 
Still she sat in that curious daze. “Can’t you even answer me, sweet- 
heart?” He raised the fingers that he held and kissed them softly, 
almost reverently. 

With a low cry she covered the fingers with her free hand and bowed 
her head upon the cross she made, and the man could not tell whether 
it was by accident or intent that her soft lips touched his hand. 

“Yes, I can answer you,” she said at last, “and in answering you 
I can tell you what the Janeways have done for me. I can tell you——” 

“Tell me that you do love me first,” he urged. “That is all I 


want to know.” 
“Let me tell it in my own way, please,” she answered, and on that 


tacit acquiescence he was forced to wait, for she had already crossed the 
room and was busying herself at Dr. Janeway’s desk. “It will not take 
very long,” she said. “Will you sit here?” She indicated the deep 
leather chair in which she, the ragged desert waif, had striven to hide 
herself and her anguish from Dr. Janeway’s inquiries. Something of the 
authority which Dr. Janeway had exercised over her now spread from 
her to the man who, longing to take her in his arms and kiss from 
eyes and lips the misery that he saw written so plainly thereon, yet 
forced himself to sit patient under her direction, waiting for the answer 
that as yet had been only indicated. At first he did not understand at 
all what she was doing. Seeing that her fingers were busy with a bit 
of modelling wax, he said: 

“But I know how your life has been devoted to that, dear. Jane- 
way has told me, and you have told me. My love will not interfere 
with that.” 

Speaking no word, she placed on the table an oddly shaped bit of the 
wax, with a flat bdse, and precipitous sides running to a sharp point at 
the top. He looked at it with lax interest. 

“You know what it is?” she asked. 

“ Why, a cone of some kind. It might be a mountain.” 

“A mountain?” she queried, and poised on its top a sea-bird, wide- 
winged and full-bodied, ready for flight. “And now?” she asked. But 
she did not look at him. She or no heed to the quick cry that broke 
from his lips. 

“ Kilmorgan’s Gull!” he exclaimed. “ By all that’s holy, Kilmor- 
gan’s Gull!” He laid his hand on the girl’s busy fingers, but she shook 
them off. “What do you know of Kilmorgan’s Gull, Carmelita? Where 
have you seen it?” 
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The apathy that answered him was forced. “ Kilmorgan’s Gull you 
call it, yes? Why, I saw it—once—on a piece of paper. You have, 
then, seen it before? And now. look at this. And then—why, then— 
you will know what the Janeways have done for me—you will know 
who and what I am—you will have your answer.” She held out on the 
palm of her hand a model of a man’s head under a slouching sombrero, 
a man with overhanging brows, sharp, aquiline nose, thin, scornful lips, 
and sharply cleft chin. 

Dart looked at it for a moment in silent amazement. It was his 
own face, of course, his own face, more boyish, more immature, but—— 
Into his mind there surged the memory of that day so long before, when 
he had seen the same head roughly modelled in coarse adobe mud. Look- 
ing at him, she saw in his eyes the awakening of that memory. 

“Yes ”—she gave him no chance to speak, but thrust her words in 
ahead of anything that he might say—“I am that ragged child that 
you saw there sprawled on the ground, almost under your horse’s feet. 
I am the child of that horse-thief you came to save. The Janeways 
have done much for me, but it was you—your words and the money that 
you gave me for that—mud-pie—that brought me to the Janeways, and 
never for a moment have you been out of my mind or my heart. You 
have loved me since the first day you saw me? Was it two or three 
weeks ago? And I? I have loved you for all of these five years—at 
first with childish adoration. But only for a few hours after I saw you 
was I a child—a day, a night—and—he, John Berry, Juan Yberri—my 
father—told me what you had done for him—and they—the men you 
sent to bury him—told me what more you had done for him, and after 
that—I never was a child again—and my love for you—it was never 
again childish love!” 

In Dart’s mind there was no instant of hesitation. He caught both 
of her hands in his and drew her up from the chair where she had been 
sitting, up and almost into his arms. “This is your answer, then!” he 
whispered. “Oh, my beloved!” 

But she resisted him and held herself from him. “The answer, in 
a way, yes. An answer to the question, do I love you? And an answer, 
too, to the question, will I marry you, you, the only son of the house of 
Kilmorgan, you who are or who will be Lord Kilmorgan, you whose son 
will be Kilmorgan’s heir? You see, I know it all by heart. I knew it 
all when I had read it only once—the letter that you left on the cabin 
floor—I, a ragged little, unkempt girl lying out on the desert before the 
sun rose—and I ’ve read it a thousand times since. Would I marry you, 
do you think? Could I marry you? Could I let my son, grandchild 
of that horse-thief, be taken to that proud old man as Kilmorgan’s heir? 
No. Tet me have my hands, please.” And then, as though she had 
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asked for them because she needed their protection, she covered her face 
with them and bowed her head upon the desk. 

Not once in the hour that followed did she lift it. Not to any one 
of his passionate pleadings would she vouchsafe an answer. Only when 
he asked her if she would yield to Janeway’s advice in the matter, she 
murmured almost inarticulately that the Janeways knew nothing of who 
she was—that she had thought the secret was hers to guard, and hers 
alone. No other word would she speak, and at last, acknowledging a 
temporary victory to the silence, to the inflexible rigidity, of the figure 
before him, James Dart flung himself back in the deep leather chair, 
passionate protest in heart and brain, but his lips shut fast on a resolve 
as obstinate as her own. 

The hot afternoon sun poured its untempered rays through the 
windows. A drowsy bee droned through the room, and, possibly because 
he had overtaxed his newly recovered strength, the man’s brain swung 
on the droning note and he fell asleep. Only for a moment it was, but 
in that moment the girl rose from her chair, bent for an instant over the 
bowed head as though she would lay her lips upon the close-cropped 
hair, and then fled swiftly from the room. 


Ir was nearing midnight of that same day when Dr. Janeway entered 
his house. He had been riding far and long, all through the hot, 
garish day, through the glories of the sunset hour and on under the 
moonlit sky, always traversing the desert, always alone with his own 
thoughts. And these thoughts had all been concentrated on Carmelita. 
He was no longer wondering whether he could or would send her out 
into the world to acquire a more perfect mastery of her art. For he had 
decided that this was the only course open to him, in justice to the girl, 
in justice to the promise he had made her. The question to which he 
demanded an answer was whether or not he should tell her before she 
went that he loved her, whether he should send her out bound and 
fettered to himself or free and unheld by any promise. The question 
was not answered when he left the desert and entered the white-paved 
town. But when, through the curtains of his den, he saw Carmelita 
sitting by his desk, it seemed to him that Fate was offering him the 
solution of his problem. Surely the girl waiting thus to welcome him 
home was only, as the vision of Marguerite to Faust, a foreshadow of 
the wife to be. The idea lent a buoyancy to his step, an eager light to 
lips and eyes that might otherwise have spoken only of the fatigues of 
his trip. 

“You are not tired, then!” Carmelita cried, springing up to meet 
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him and holding out both hands. “I could not sleep until I had spoken 
to you, and yet all the time I have been telling myself that I was selfish 
to weary you with my troubles. But I had to—I simply had to speak 
to you before he could see you!” 

“ Before who could see me, Carmelita?” Janeway asked, content just 
to hold the hands she had given him, and still so lost in the vision he had 
seen that he noted nothing curious in her tear-wearied eyes, in her tense 
agitation. 

“James Dart. He loves me, and I love him!” In her self- 
absorption, she did not notice how quickly his hold upon her hands was 
relaxed. She did not see the color leave his face, the lines that cleft a 
furrow across his brow. “ Won’t you sit down for just a moment and 
let me tell you—let me explain?” She had already seated herself in the 
leather chair, but now she was not shrinking back among its cushions, 
but tense and straight. Janeway sat at his desk and, quite mechanically, 
turned the shield on his reading-lamp so that his face was in shadow. 

“Yes, tell me,” he said slowly, and then he repeated her words: 
“Dart loves you, and you love him.” 

“Yes,” she admitted hurriedly, as though that point were but the 
introduction to her tale, as, indeed, in her mind it was. “ And he is 
going to try to have you make me—marry him. He has loved me, here, 
while I have been nursing him, for three—four weeks, and I—I have 
loved him always—all of my life that is my life. It was he who sent me 
here. He saw my—mud-pies, he called them—and told me that I could 
sell them for gold out in the world, and it was his gold that brought me 
to this town. I did not know that I would ever see him again, and— 
and then he was brought here!” 

“ But why did n’t you tell Dosia or me? Why have you never spoken 
of him?” 

“ Because——” For an instant the heavy black lashes fell over the 
golden eyes. “Oh, don’t you see? Can’t you see? It was because he 
was part of what I could n’t tell—what I have tried all this time to 
forget-—what I thought I would never have to tell. He came to the 
cabin where I lived, to bring gold to help my father, a horse-thief, to 
escape. He sent his men out into the desert to bury my father after— 
after they had caught him—and I—I had seen and heard it all. I 
could not tell it, I could not even think of it, and I—I thought it was 
all gone out of my life forever!” 

“ But you told me——” 

“T told you nothing that was not true,” she interrupted hurriedly. 
“T told you that my father was Juan Yberri, a Mexican, a gentleman; 
and that is what he himself told me that he had been. What had 
brought him to this country, what had turned him into John Berry— 
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a horse-thief—I do not know. And why did I have to remember that? 
Why did I have to tell that? To-day Mr. Dart told me that he had 
recognized in my father the hallmarks of birth and breeding—that it 
was for that reason that he had tried to save him—from the thing they 
did to him. But now—it is because of all that I have tried to forget— 
because of all that I had put out of my life, forever—that I cannot 
marry—Lord Kilmorgan’s son.” 

“Dart told you——” Janeway began, but again she interrupted him. 

“No, he told me nothing. But I knew. I have known always who 
he was, because I found this—because I have always had this.” She 
laid on the table the letter that she had kept through all the years. 

In an overlong perusal of its contents, Janeway’s thoughts ran riot 
for a time, and then were brought into quick subjection to his will, and 
the man who never in all his life had yielded to an impulse yielded 
now, dreading lest his own desire for the girl should let him play the 
coward’s part and claim her for his own through her sense of gratitude 
to him. He thrust out quick, impulsive words as a bulwark behind 
which that desire might hide. But his voice was curiously low and self- 
contained. “This letter was written five years ago. Lord Kilmorgan 
no longer regards James Dart as his son. This cousin ”—he laid his 
finger upon the open page before him—“ has taken Dart’s place. He 
and his sons are Kilmorgan’s heirs, and Dart is only what you see— 
an American citizen, an Arizona ranchman.” 

“You mean——” The first tinge of color that had touched her 
cheeks for hours rushed across them. “Surely you don’t mean——” 

“T have known Dart ever since he came to this country,” Janeway 
continued slowly. “It is six—no, seven years ago, and I have never 
known anything to his discredit. When he first came, he gave freely of 
his money—the only thing he had—and since he has had knowledge 
and influence he has given as freely of those.” Janeway paused for a 
moment, and then even more coldly, more insistently, his words were 
spoken: “I have known you for five years—is it five years, Carmelita? 
And I know of no reason, no reason whatsoever, why you should not 
marry—any one—James Dart—if, as you say, he loves you, and you 
love him.” The bulwark was breast high now, and it seemed to the 
man that behind its shelter he might release the tension of his self- 
control. But Carmelita leaned forward and laid her long, thin fingers 
on his clasped hands, and as though the safeguard had been built of cob- 
webs, it was dissipated. “Oh, child, child!” he cried, holding fast the 
fingers. 

She, in the egotism of her youth and love, misread the light that 
shone in his eyes. “You would be glad, then, to see me marry him!” 
she cried. “Oh, surely, if you would be glad, it could not be wrong!” 
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Once again, stone upon stone, he builded. Standing quite away from 
the desk, where she could no longer lay appealing hands on his, fixing 
his eyes upon the cold, calm lips of the shadowed Diana, so that he 
could not see the quivering, crimson lips he loved, he repeated to himself 
the promise that he had made so long before, when her model of that 
Diana had so strangely moved him: “I will do all in my power to give 
her her heart’s desire.” Aloud, he said slowly: “ Why, no, there could 
be nothing wrong. It would be only right for you to marry James Dart 
if, as you say, you love him, and he loves you.” 

For a second time he used this repetition of the girl’s love-cry to 
strengthen the rampart he was raising, but he was not forced a second 
time to test its virtue, for Dart himself, who had been standing for a 
few seconds at the threshold of the room, entered, and caught Carmelita 
up into his arms, holding her close, taking from her lips the promise of 
her love. 


XII. 


As James Dart’s wife, Carmelita went back to the desert; not to 
its glaring yellow waste, but to a green oasis that, by some freak of 
nature, had been lifted high above its hummocking, changing hills. The 
soft verdure of rich meadow-lands stretched as far as eye could see, 
willows held their quivering leaves above the lilting creek that circled 
and crossed the pasture, but over them brooded the desert sky, and the 
breeze that swept them held in its breath the desert sand. 

The ranch-house, built by Dart in the first year after his arrival in 
the country, was low and cool and rambling, shut away even from its 
own world by wide, vine-hung verandas. In its shelter, Carmelita rested 
content, but her old horror of the desert possessed her whenever, ventur- 
ing to the edge of the veranda, she saw the sky hanging dun and copper- 
colored over the sleeping noonday siesta; whenever through an open 
window the desert breeze brought its pungent fragrance of sage and 
cactus-bloom. She cowered from it, covering her eyes with her hands 
to shut out its terrors, to ward off the gruesome memories that were 
held in its tang. To Dart, her absorption in the house that had so 
long been his home seemed but part and parcel of her love for him. 
He had wooed and won her within the confines of the Janeways’ small 
domicile. A house and its cares seemed to him to be her natural environ- 
ment and setting, and it did not occur to him to ask her to accompany 
him upon any of his rides and drives. Had the Janeways still been in 
Albuquerque, she might have forced herself to cross the hideous territory 
that lay between the ranch and the home that for five years had been 
hers; but almost immediately after the marriage Dart had received a 
hurried note from Janeway, saying that his sister had been stricken with 
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& grievous disease, and that he was taking her to Algiers, hoping that 
the more equable climate might prolong her life, even if it could not 
cure her. The letter had been written on the train after their departure, 
so Carmelita had had no opportunity to visit them, or to explain to them 
her dread of the desert, and never once did she confess to her husband 
her terror of the thing that waited for her there, just on the confines of 
her home, calling to her always. 

For Dart’s obtuseness to her state of mind there was one excuse: 
with his marriage there had come into his life a new misery—or, rather, 
the renewal of an old misery. During the four years preceding his 
marriage he had held no intercourse whatsoever with his home and its 
people. The old Earl of Kilmorgan, angered by his son’s continued 
refusal to forsake the land of his choice and to return to the position 
that was his by right, had virtually disinherited him, in so far as it lay 
in his power so to do, and in his place had accepted the cousin who had 
been referred to in the letter Carmelita had found. In reply to the letter 
that contained this information, Dart had written a formal resignation 
of every right and title possessed by him, and had declared that in so 
far as any future intercourse with him or interference from him might 
be expected, he would be glad to have his family think of him as dead. 
The words so written in anger had formed a barrier unassailed on either 
side. Dart’s wrath had cooled quickly enough. He had even assured 
himself that between him and his father there could be no breach made 
by words that could not be healed by words, but the time for speaking 
had never arrived. Soon after his marriage, however, he wrote to his 
father, telling him of the new joy that had come into his life. At the 
same time he repeated quite as determinedly, if less forcibly, his desire 
to resign his English possessions in his cousin’s favor, and asked only 
for a parental blessing for himself and Carmelita. 

Kilmorgan, whose anger had cooled in no slightest degree, whose 
wrath had been kept at fever heat not only by the internal fires of 
injured love and pride, but by the external fuel of cupidity and desire 
on the part of the expectant heir, answered this letter with a venom 
almost unimaginable, a venom that struck and stung, for it was aimed 
not.at James himself, but at the girl James loved. Had there been but 
this one letter, its effect might not have been enduring, might have been 
lost in the great blessing of the man’s love for his wife. But the silence 
of years once broken, old Kilmorgan sent out across the miles of sea and 
land between them a constant stream of vituperation and abuse. Not 
content with the information in his son’s letter, he sent an emissary to 
ferret out the station and degree of the girl James had married; and in 
that country of no pasts the agent had added to the little that he could 
learn about Carmelita enough to earn the fee already promised, enough 
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to whet the sick appetite for more. And after each report Kilmorgan’s 
son received the full effect of that report, and writhed under it as the 
father intended he should writhe. 

From Carmelita all of this was carefully withheld. At first a certain 
loyal—not love, but generosity, toward his father, had held Dart silent. 
As the time went on, the shamefulness of it all added to his reticence. 
Then, when to hold it all locked in his own heart was more than he 
could endure, Carmelita was in no state of mind or body to receive the 
burden of another’s woe, even if that other was her husband. 

Hey days were spent in the great, cool studio that Dart had built 
for her, modelling, sometimes in wax, sometimes in clay, chipping some- 
times from white blocks of stone, rounded, dimpling arms and legs, 
cherub heads and forms, while close under her heart there lay the little 
human atom that was to be—not, as she occasionally told herself, a little 
wistfully, a little longingly, Kilmorgan’s heir; not, as she sometimes 
waked from nightmare dreams to know, heir to that dangling thing 
that had hung out there in the desert; not even—for with this she never 
concerned herself—heir to James Dart, millionaire ranch-owner; but 
heir to a love unspeakable, a love almost unthinkable, the love of her 
lover for her and of her love for him. 


XIII. 


Ir was only a few days after the birth of her baby that Carmelita, 
proudly displaying its rounded perfections to its father, referred to the 
last intimate talk that she had had with Miss Dosia. 

“T told her then that I cared for nothing, nothing in all the world, 
that I knew I never would care for anything, except to model the thoughts 
that came to me, to create the visions that came to me, so that all the 
world might see them. And she told me that there were other things 
than that in life, things greater, infinitely greater and more perfect, 
and I—I understood nothing of what she meant. Now it has been 
given to me to create this, to model this, this wonderful symbol of 
our love. Oh, my dearest, my dearest, do you ever think what it must 
mean to me to have this—to me—me—the thing that I was?” It 
was the first time since their marriage that she had referred in any way 
to the past, to the old horror that had held her, and as a stream pours 
over a broken dam, so the thing caught her up and whirled her along. 
Dart, frightened by the tragedy in her tawny eyes, by the misery that 
twisted her scarlet lips, took her in his arms and soothed and comforted 
her almost as he would have soothed and comforted the baby that lay on 
her breast. But she pushed him from her. “No, no, I don’t want 
just love now,” she cried. “I want to know that you have never 
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regretted for a single instant that you married that—that thing that 
I was. I want to know that you have never thought of it. Have you 
forgotten it? Is it a thing that any man could forget—that he had 
married a girl like that, that the mother of his boy was a woman who 
had—whose father——” 

With his lips on her, Dart stopped the words. 

“Tf only you could tell me that you had never thought of it once in 
all this year,” she whispered; “if only I could know that he would 
never know! ” 

Dart felt the weak little movement that drew the baby form closer 
to the mother-heart, and, even while there raced through his mind old 
Kilmorgan’s reiterated torrents of abuse that had poured through every 
week and month of this first year of his marriage, he assured the 
trembling girl that not for an instant had he thought of her save as 
his dearly loved wife, not once had he remembered the tragic story of 
her childhood, and since to no one was the story known, it would be 
impossible that the boy could ever hear it. But his comfort was slow 
in reaching her mind, and the repetition of his phrases made only an 
impression that was at the moment faint and obscure, but that was to 
eat into the fabric of her brain and leave an indelible mark. 

In Dart’s mind, too, only the immediate effect of his words was 
apparent, their effect in quieting Carmelita, in restoring her to safety 
and to sanity. After some days had passed, he realized that he had been 
waiting only for her recovery to share with her the burden of his father’s 
anger and displeasure, to find in her love and sympathy relief therefrom, 
and he saw that every word he had spoken had been but an added bolt 
to the gate that would shut the subject away from her forever. How 
could he show her that sheaf of hideous letters when he had declared 
that never once had he thought of the subject that was pith and sub- 
stance of those letters? How could he tell her of Kilmorgan’s relentless 
investigation into her story, when he had assured her that, owing to 
the world’s ignorance of that story, the boy would be forever ignorant 
of it? To add to his perplexities, Carmelita’s return to normal nerves 
was slow. Her old horror of the desert surrounding her home increased 
its hold upon her now that there was another being that she loved 
threatened by it. And never for an instant, throughout the long, hot 
days, the short, still nights, could she forget its hot, fetid breath, its 
hideous, blood-stained sky. 

At this time, too, there came to her from the desert a message and 
a warning, but of it, as of her terror, Dart was kept in ignorance. 
Jimmyboy was almost four months old, and, round and pink and fair 
as his Saxon father, gold-haired and tawny-eyed as his Spanish mother, 
he lay on the cool adobe floor of the studio, posing unconsciously for 
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one of the countless models that grew under Carmelita’s restless fingers. 
Dart was away on one of his expeditions to an outstretching arm of the 
ranch, and any invasion from the outside world was a disturbance, almost 
a terror. The door leading from the studio to the vine-hung porch 
opened softly, and Carmelita, even before she glanced at the intruder, 
stooped instinctively and caught the little naked body in her arms. At 
first the uncouth figure standing in the glare of light was wholly un- 
known, the small creature clinging to the woman’s skirts was wholly 
strange. But in an instant Carmelita cowered back, not so much in 
terror of the outward and visible presence, as of the memory it invoked. 

“Sure, thin, ye’re not glad to see yer mother an’ brother at yer 
foine house! It’s long I’ve been lookin’ fer yez, an’ a poor welcome 
I’m gettin’ now—afther all me throubles! ” 

The woman’s voice, her words, dispelled the memories, and roused 
Carmelita to a quick, passionate appreciation of the woman’s actual 
presence. 

“Ay di me!” she cried, lapsing into the tongue that had been 
hers when she had lived in the woman’s company, while through her 
blood surged the impetuous temper that had always been aroused by this 
creature who had been John Berry’s wife. “How dare you come here 
to my husband’s house? ” 

“Tt’s pretty langwidge ye’ve learned to use to yer mother, my 
dear!” ‘The woman had seated herself in one of the wicker chairs, the 
boy, grimy, dirty, and ragged, still clinging to her skirt. But before 
Carmelita’s advance, the child retreated toward the door that his mother 
had carefully closed upon her entrance. And, in truth, the woman’s 
eyes measured the distance between herself and that point of escape. 

Forgetful of all that she had learned under Miss Dosia’s gentle 
tuition, regardless of any consequences her words might have, Carmelita 
stood over her visitors. “Be silent,” she commanded. “I will not 
listen. I will not hear one word that you speak. You are nothing to 
me, nothing, nothing, and those children of yours are nothing, do you 
hear? It was you who made Juan Yberri into the thing he was, and 
with that thing I had nothing to do.” Before her eyes surged the 
squalid desert hut, in her ears rang the defiant words that she had 
flung at this same woman on that night when she, Carmelita, had fled. 
Now, as then, sobs rose in her throat, threatening to choke her, but she 
clutched in her arms James Dart’s tiny son, even as she had then 
clutched in her fingers the bit of geld he had flung to her. Courage 
surged into her heart from the small, nestling form, agg she flung back 
her head and controlled her voice. “Go!” she exclaimed. “Go, or I 
will have you driven from the place as thieves! Go, or I will have 
the dogs set on you!” The small boy, who was clinging to the door 
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in his eagerness to pass its threshold, howled in terror of the low, quiet 
voice, each word of which cut like a leather quirt into his flesh. The 
woman rose and opened her coarse lips to speak, but Carmelita, her 
voice still low and even, intervened. “You hear him howling now!” 
She pointed a derisive finger at the trembling child. “That is only 
fright. Let him see the dogs coming after him, let him feel their teeth, 
and the sound will be different. You thought to find me here alone and 
unprotected, as your Greasers leave their women. Here, Mike ”—she 
flung the door wide open—“ Mike, Jed, I thought Mr. Dart had given 
orders that no one was to be permitted to enter this house without my 
permission, that no one was to set foot upon the ranch except by his 
orders. This woman has forced her way into the house. Drive her off! 
If she speaks a word, if she delays an instant, Mr. Dart will hear of her 
visit. And if ever again she sets foot on the ranch, you will see that the 
dogs are given her trail. So, you see how an Englishman leaves his 
wife,” she added to the woman. “Now go!” 

Dominated by the passion in the tawny eyes, driven by the fury in 
the low, still voice, the woman did go, out from the presence of the girl 
she had come to harry, whose happiness she had come to destroy; away 
from the house she had hoped to make her home. And so alarmed were 
the two men by the threatened vengeance of Dart, that they did indeed 
drive the woman and her child, wordless and breathless, not only to the 
confines of the ranch, but far beyond. 

For an hour after the woman’s departure, Carmelita paced the studio, 
clasping her baby close in her trembling arms, pressing it to her throbbing 
breast with never a connected thought of any kind in her mind. But 
suddenly a low cry broke from her lips. “ How did she find me? How 
did she know where I was? Oh, fool, fool that I was not to have kept 
her, not to have asked her!” Wholly unconscious of the time that had 
elapsed, she rushed to the door through which the woman had disap- 
peared and stood for a moment staring wide-eyed into the emptiness 
before her. Only the green meadow-land stretched to the horizon, and 
there a great sand-cloud rolled and twisted in hideous contortions, while 
over meadow and sand hung the dull, copper-colored, brooding sky. She 
shuddered away from it, but by it she had been driven back into the 
ordinary horror that possessed her always, that in its own endurance 
and intensity had created an apathy akin to the apathy of grievous 
physical pain. 

XIV. 


Ir James Vart had been at home, or if he had come home during the 
days immediately after the visit of John Berry’s widow to the ranch- 
house, he would undoubtedly have followed the woman even to the old 
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adobe hovel, and there from her own loose lips and from the garrulous 
children he might have learned many things. One of them might have been 
that she was a source from which Kilmorgan’s agent had gained some 
knowledge of Carmelita; another, that she was already in possession of 
some of Kilmorgan’s money, with promises of more if she could force 
her presence and her life into the home of Dart’s wife, there to be an 
everlasting cross and curse. But Dart was detained for nearly a week 
by trouble with his outfit, and on the very day of his return, a few 
hours before his arrival, news came to the ranch that distracted even 
Carmelita’s attention from the unpleasant occurrence. 

Summoned to the telephone to receive, as she supposed, some words 
from her husband, she was answered by the voice of the agent at 
Albuquerque. There was a message, he said, for Mr. Dart. Would she 
take it? 

“ For Mr. Dart?” she asked in surprise. 

“Yes, a cablegram,” he replied. 

Ignorant as she was of the recent intercourse between her husband 
and his home, she was wholly unprepared for the word, that in itself 
was a greater shock than the message that followed. 

“Tt is dated ‘ Morgan’s Kyl, Scotland, August 10,’” the man said 
slowly, “and reads: ‘ Kilmorgan is dying. Come at once.’ Did you 
get that? ‘ Kilmorgan is dying. Come at once.’ It is unsigned.” 

In a voice devoid of any feeling, even of the surprise that held her, 
she answered the agent and mechanically hung up the receiver. 

“ Kilmorgan is dying,” she repeated. “ James’s father is dying— 
but—but, of course, he—he can’t go—he won’t go. Why shouid they 
ask him to come, after all these years? Why should they think that 
he would come? ” 

She picked her boy up from the floor where he had been lying and 
went into her husband’s room. Two ideas, one conscious, the other sub- 
conscious, were working within her, and even while she asserted to 
herself that he could not go, she moved about the room, sorting out 
the articles that he would have to take with him on the hurried trip 
to Scotland. Opening one of his drawers, she saw, lying before her, a 
square white envelope, the letter, as she supposed, that had been so long 
in her possession. In idle wonderment over the fact that James had 
had recent occasion to read it, she drew it from its envelope. The paper 
was the same, the blue crest, with its wide-winged gull, headed the 
paper, but the words, written in the same square hand, were not the 
same. They were few and short and very different from that old 
fervent appeal: “Graham and his two boys were drowned yesterday. 
Perhaps the news will interest you.” It was signed: “The last Kil- 
morgan of Morgan Kyl.” 
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Angus Graham, Kilmorgan’s heir, was dead, and James had known 
that he was dead and he had told her nothing of it! It was only the 
latter half of the thought that at first held a poignant bitterness for 
Carmelita. She looked at the date and saw that the letter must have 
come at the very time when her own boy was born. James might have 
thought that it would be wiser not to tell her at that time, but surely 
he might have known that the news would mean nothing to her, and 
surely, too, she had been well long enough for him to have shown her 
the letter. But here a new thought interrupted the anger that was 
creeping into her thoughts. Kilmorgan was dying, and if Graham and 
his boys were all dead, there was no heir for the house of Kilmorgan! 

The baby on the bed cried out in sudden glee at some infantile 
victory over fists and toes, but the mother’s heart leaped to the sound 
that seemed to have come as an answer to her thought. 

“Oh, no, no, no, you are not!” she cried. “I will not have it! 
I could not stand that! And yet that is why they have sent for James! 
Of course, that is why they have sent for him, and if he goes—if he 
goes—in answer to their summoas——” Before the thought could find 
its solution, she heard her husband’s voice out in the court. 

She caught her boy up in her arms and rushed out. In the first 
moment of meeting, all was forgotten except its own passionate joy. 
But after that had swept over them and held them close, she drew back 
and laid the baby in its father’s arms, consciously or unconsciously 
letting the little burden add its own weight to the words she was about 
to speak: “Your father is dying, dear!” And even as she gave the 
message she realized that her wording of it, the intonation of her voice, 
would turn her husband’s thoughts toward the dying man. 

“ Kilmorgan dying!” James Dart echoed the words, but Carmelita, 
with all her intuition, could read nothing into the tone in which he 
spoke them. 

“Yes, and they—the message was unsigned—said for you to come 
at once.” 

“But I’ll not go!” Dart, still holding the baby on his arm, drew 
Carmelita closer to him, and, so grouped, they entered the cool, wide 
hall. 

A quick joy leaped into Carmelita’s eyes and curved her lips in 
answer to her husband’s words; yet even as he spoke them she knew 
that he would go, that she would urge him to go. And so it was, for, 
at first almost as unconsciously as she had done it, at first slowly and 
then hurriedly, he made his preparations to obey the summons. Once 
he stopped to answer a quick, passionate plea on Carmelita’s lips that 
he should take her with him, her and her boy. It would be infinitely 
better, he assured her, for him to go alone. It would be only a quick 
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trip there and back, hard for her, hard for the boy. He would be away 
less than a month, only long enough for one interview with his father— 
if indeed Kilmorgan were still alive when he reached Scotland—or he 
might turn and come back to her at any moment if he should hear that 
the end had come. 

“But if Graham and his boys : are dead———” She offered the sug- 
gestion almost timidly, and added quickly: “I was sorting your things. 
I saw the letter. If Graham, Kilmorgan’s heir, is dead-——” 

“Graham’s death can make no difference,” Dart answered almost 
evasively, it seemed to Carmelita. 

“You would not——” 

“T would take nothing that Kilmorgan can leave,” he interrupted. 
“The title must die with him, and doubtless he has already chosen 
Graham’s successor. He knows that nothing that he could offer would 
induce me to accept it for myself or for my boy.” 

In a sudden passion of relief, Carmelita clung to him, knowing only 
then how great had been her dread. 

Once again in his hurried preparations he stopped to say: “If 
only Janeway were here, I should feel so much more content to leave 
you.” 

“Miss Dosia needs him more than I can,” Carmelita answered care- 
lessly; and then added a little wistfully: “I wish that I might have 
seen them before they went so far away!” 

“In some way ”—Dart was glancing through a bundle of letters as 
he spoke—“TI seem to be quite out of touch with Janeway. I have 
been ever since our marriage. I can’t believe that it was solely on Miss 
Dosia’s account that they left so hurriedly. I wonder—I’ve often 
wondered—if Janeway—why, if peshegs he really wasn’t in love with 
you; if possibly our marriage——” 

“In love with me? Why, dear heart, you mustn’t think just 
because you are in love with me, that every one else must be!” 

“ Perhaps not everybody,” Dart returned, still busy with his papers ; 
“but when a man is as much in love with a woman as I am with you, 
he has a sort of intuition about the other people who love her. Don’t 
you remember that I asked you if you were in love with Janeway—if 
he were in love with you? You answered only for yourself, and I 
have been afraid—ever since the night when I came into his den, where 
he was talking to you—that I was taking you away from him.” 

“Well, that is a thing of which you need have no fear,” she 
answered, wholly truthfully, for she had never realized Janeway’s love. 


“But why do you talk so much of Janeway now when—when you are 


going— 
“When I am going to leave you, sweetheart? Dear heart! Because 
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he is the only man with whom I could leave you. If he were here, 
I should feel so safe about you and the kiddyboy. But now——” 

“Now, now,” she mimicked gently as he stopped, “ you know that 
we are safe as safe can be, for nothing can happen to us here, and you 
—you are going over all those hideous miles of land and sea, and how 
shall I know that you are safe—how shall I know that you are coming 
back to me? Oh, corazon de mi alma—for that is what you are—not 
heart of my body, for that is here beating and quivering for you, but 
heart of my soul! How can I let you go?” 

And from that moment until he left her there were between them only 
the tendernesses of lovers’ partings, and no word was said to add to 
her premonitions of terror, to reveal his anxiety at leaving her, even 
protected as she would be by the staunch rangers who had served him 
for seven years and more, every one of whom, he knew, would give his 
life to save him or his from disaster. And when he at last, just at 
sunset, drove away to catch the east-bound train at the siding, he could 
not know that she was not watching him, but that her eyes, wide with 
terror, were fixed on the blood-stained sky that brooded over the desert. 
Only then did she remember that she had said no word to him of the 
visit that had so alarmed her, the visit of John Berry’s widow. 


XV. 


In the grim old library of one of Scotland’s most ancient halls, a 
grim old man sat staring into the glowing coals in front of him. It 
was mid-August, but his blood, stagnant with the chill of approaching 
death, called for an incessant fire on the hearth. His thin hands, brown 
and hard as the calf-bound volumes on the shelves about him, roped 
with high, blue-knotted veins, were clinched on the carved boar-heads 
of the straight arm-chair, and on his face was written large the slow 
patience of a long desire about to be fulfilled, the quick impatience of 
an impulse delayed. He heard a door close in some remote corner of 
the house; he heard dallying steps descending the oak stairs; he heard 
the swish of a woman’s trailing skirts, and he breathed the heavy per- ~ 
fume of a woman’s presence close at hand, but the wrinkled parchment 
of his eyelids did not move. 

“So it takes you an hour to answer my summons, Lady Isabel!” 
The snarling voice was low, but the words were distinct. “ You would 
have me believe, I suppose, that I interrupted your grief for Graham!” 
“ Surely——”’ she began in a voice as low as his, but singularly 


sweet. 
“Surely not!” the old man interrupted. “He was not worth an 


hour’s grief—he or the brats he fathered.” 
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“If it is only to repeat your abuse of my dead husband——” her 
protesting voice intervened, and even as she spoke she turned to leave 
the room. 

“TI will abuse him if I choose,” the Earl of Kilmorgan snarled, 
“and you will listen if I choose. But perhaps I only interrupted your 
preparations for leaving Morgan’s Kyl!” From under the heavy lids, 
his black eyes gleamed for an instant, and in that instant caught the 
flash of surprise that crossed Lady Isabel’s face. 

“For leaving Morgan’s Kyl!” 

“Surely you did not suppose that this place would still be your 
home! Had Graham outlived me—were you already Lady Kilmorgan 
—the affair would have a different savor. Unfortunately for you, 
Graham’s rights—only anticipated rights—died with him. I suppose 
the blackguard had mortgaged all his prospects, banking on my death. 
Do you know in what state the fellow left his affairs? ” 

“TI think he thought that you——” the girl faltered. 

“TI did not ask you what you thought,” Kilmorgan interrupted. 
“T asked you what you knew. J know that long ago he had gone 
through the pittance that you brought him. I know that he lived far 
beyond the allowance I made him, liberal as it was. I know, too, if 
you do not know, that he has left nothing but debts—which I can pay, 
if I choose, for the honor of the name—for the honor of the name of 
Kilmorgan!” The bitterness of the old man’s tone was not lost upon 
the girl, and when she answered him her own voice matched his in 
quality: 

“ And I am to leave Morgan’s Kyl—penniless, as you say—for the 
honor of the name—and go where?” 

“That is what I sent for you to discuss,” he answered. To the ring 
of triumph in his voice, she raised her eyes. “A month ago, a week 
ago, yesterday, I would not have raised a finger to save the honor of 
the name of Kilmorgan; for the name, honored or dishonored, would. 
have been buried in the grave with my bones. But now, to-day, the 
world is changed. James is coming home.” 

“James is coming home?” Her voice faltered, her hands groped 
blindly toward the chair that was nearest to her. 

“Ah, I thought you loved him!” His voice rose to a quivering 
falsetto and broke harshly. “I knew that Graham never held your love, 
even through the waning of the honeymoon, for I knew that Graham 
would spice even honey with gall!” 

“You must not—I cannot——” Lady Isabel covered her face with 


her quivering fingers. 
“TI must and you can,” Kilmorgan retorted. “Sit down and 


listen to me. I wired James that I was dying, that he was to come at 
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once. He knew that Graham and his boys were dead. To-day I have 
his message that he is already on the way. Do you understand what 
that means? He has learned the value of the name and title and estates 
he so carelessly flung away, and now, if you will play your cards right, 
if you will let me play the cards I deal to you, you may still be Lady 
Kilmorgan.” 

“But James is——” she began in a whisper that was almost breath- 


less. 
“T told you to listen, not to speak,” the old man commanded. 
“ James is married, but what of that? What is a marriage like that? 
Til and weak and sick, he was taken possession of by the creature who 
nursed him, and by the man who had been her lover for five years and 
who had tired of her. Would such a marriage as that stand for a 
moment, do you suppose? Will James uphold it when he is away from 
the vulgar attraction—for Grimes says she is attractive in the way 
those women sometimes are—of a thing like that—when he is here in 
the place where he was born—where his mother lived—where forty 
generations of gentlewomen have born and bred their sons? That is 
your first card. However much of a fool you may have been to run 
off with Graham when you were engaged to James, I’ll do you the 
credit to say that you are a lady, that you have every hallmark of the 
class you represent. The life Graham led you has added to, rather 
than detracted from, that charm in you. James has seen nothing of 
the kind for seven years. Show it to him for just what it is worth. 
Meet him with it, wrap him about with it——” 

“ But——” 

“There are no buts, my dear,” Kilmorgan threatened. “ You will 
do as I say, in the way I say, or out from Morgan’s Kyl you go, with 
the barest pittance on which a woman can live, do you hear?” 

“T should infinitely rather go out into the world without a penny. 
k would work for my living before I would help you in such a scheme.” 
Lady Isabel tried in vain to control her voice. In spite of her efforts, 
it ended in asob. 

“No, my dear, you would n’t,” scoffed the old man. He laid one 
of his brown old hands over her white wrist and held it fast. “ Decent 
women cannot face the world without a penny, and a pretty lot of 
them at that. The only work that you are fitted for is to win a lover 
with your charming face and figure. I do not doubt that you would 
rather eat dust than help me in any scheme of mine. Perhaps you 
no longer care for the bait I offer, the name of Lady Kilmorgan. But 
there is James.” He felt the pulse quicken in the soft arm under his. 
“ James must be saved from the very grievous error into which he has 
fallen, and you”—he ffung back his head with a mirthless cackle— 
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“you, my dear, are the tool nearest at hand. But there are others, I 
do assure you, there are others.” 

For a long time there was silence in the room. A coal fell in the 
grate. A clock chimed in the hall. At last Kilmorgan yawned. “ Well?” 
he questioned. 

“ What would you have me do?” she asked. 

“Exactly and absolutely what I tell you to do,” he answered. 
“There will be no need for initiative action on your part. I will give 
you your individual orders for each individual hour, and I will expect 
only obedience to those orders. And you?” 
| “TI will,” she faltered. “I will help you to the best of my ability— 
if, as you say, it is for James’s welfare.” 


XVI. 


THROvGHOUT the first days that followed Dart’s departure, Carmelita 
did little but hold her baby close in her arms and dream dreams of a 
future that, despite her every endeavor, grew more and more vague. 
In her ears rang Dart’s assurances that he would return after one short 
interview with his father, but in her mind there piled mountain upon 
mountain of hindrances. Short letters written on the train, telegrams 
from way-stations, punctuated the hours with quick indications of his 
love, but they also accented the miles that separated her from him. Late 
one afternoon, when he had been gone almost two weeks, she entered 
his room, intending to straighten out the disorder of packing and 
departure—more to force her mind into other channels than from any 
thought of real service. The boy was sleeping in a tiny hammock in 
her studio, and, rather than waken him, she left him there, with the 
doors standing wide open into the passageway between the rooms. 

On the top of her husband’s desk was the bundle of letters that 
he had been tying up when he had spoken to her of Janeway. They 
were just where he had put them down to take her into his arms. So 
intimately a part of that moment they seemed that she lifted them to 
her lips without even glancing at them. Then, wondering if she should 
put them into the desk, or if, perhaps, they were papers that he had 
intended to take with him, she turned them over and saw that they 
were all letters from his father, written on that same heavy white 
paper, in that same square hand. At first her only feeling was one 
of surprise, but this was quickly followed by a passionate anger. Why, 
she wondered, had James concealed from her the fact that he had been 
in receipt of weekly, almost daily, letters from his father? “And it 
was because of these that you were so ready to come when they said 
come!” Quite deliberately she sat down and opened the first letter. 
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It happened that the first that fell open before her eyes was the 
one that had been written soon after the earliest report sent by Grimes, 
old Kilmorgan’s spy. With eyes that burned even through the tears 
that fell from them, the girl read the distorted story, the coarse 
vituperation, the hideous abuse. 

“And you—you,” she cried, as though Dart himself stood before 
her—“ you went to him after he had written this about me! You let 
him send for you so that he might speak these things to you, and yet 
you said that you were coming back to me. You—you swore to me that 
you had never once thought of that story. You—you swore to me that 
my boy would never know of it, because it was unknown to all the 
world, and all the time—all the time you had these!” She plucked 
the letters from their envelopes, reading only bits here and there, and each 
augmented her wrath—not against the writer, but against the husband 
who had read them, who had withheld them from her, who, in spite 
of them, had gone from her to this enemy of hers. 

The room grew dark while she read, and down from the opal-tinted 
sky that, on this night of all nights, bore no blood-stains upon its 
breast, the red ball of the sun crept behind the far hummocking hills 
of the desert, and, under the black covering of night, buried the wide- 
stretching yellow plain and its secrets from the sight of man. Carmelita, 
the letters lying all about her on the floor, shivered—not from cold, 
for the night was stifling; but from a sudden sense of isolation. She 
knew that she had not slept. She had not for an instant lost conscious- 
ness, and yet she seemed to be waking in a place where there was no 
human creature near. With a low cry, she ran to the studio where her 
baby had been sleeping. The hammock was empty. The small toys 
that had been under it were gone. Calling to the nurse, she hurried 
across the patio. The woman coming empty-handed was the only answer 
that the mother needed. The agony of the letters all forgotten, her 
anger all washed from her by her fears, she rushed distractedly back 
to the studio, summoning by her cries not only the house-servants, but 
the men who, the day’s labors over, were lounging about the bunk- 
house. Questioning them in turn, she received from each the same 
answer. No one had seen the child. No one had seen any stranger 
about the place. Convinced at last that she could learn nothing from 
them, she drove them from her, ordering them to search the house, the 
ranch, the desert surrounding, for any sign of alien steps; to summon 
aid from every quarter, aid that, approaching on every side, must of 
necessity meet the creature who had stolen the boy. For so only did 
Carmelita account for his disappearance. And, pacing the deserted 
house, her ears strained for any faintest cry or sound, she realized that 
only by some agent of Kilmorgan could the thing have been done. 
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The news of the stealing of James Dart’s child spread quickly 
throughout the territory, and from every quarter aid was offered to 
the distracted mother, but no atom of it availed to restore the lost boy. 
From only one person was the information withheld, and that was the 
child’s father. Carmelita’s frenzied cables were one and all carried to 
Kilmorgan, and by him destroyed. For, even before it had occurred 
to her to cable to her husband, Grimes had sent his message to his 
master and received instructions. 

The hours passed, and Carmelita neither knew nor cared whether 
they were dark or daylight. She did not know that she had neither 
slept nor eaten since the child’s disappearance. Every searching party 
that returned to the ranch was confronted by her white, distracted face, 
but she asked no question of them. She only looked for the small white 
bundle that, never before neglected for an hour, had been left alone 
for the accomplishment of this hideous design. It was late in the after- 
noon of the second day when she called to the telephone the agent at 
Albuquerque. 

“There is no word for me yet from Mr. Dart?” she asked. 

“Nothing yet, Mrs. Dart,” the man answered. “I will call you 
the instant the message comes.” 

“ At any hour of the day or night, yes,” she answered; “and you 
would better wire him again, I think—the same message—‘ The boy 
has not yet been found.’ Will you send that at once?” 

“ Yes, but just wait a moment,” he answered. “There is a message 
coming now.” She held the receiver and stood leaning against the wall, 
her eyes straining out from the darkened hall into the white glaring 
sunlight beyond the door. “Yes, the message is for you, Mrs. Dart,” 
the man said at last. “It reads—are you listening?” 

“ Yes,” Carmelita answered eagerly, longing for the quick word from 
her husband, that could bring no help, but that would bring a certain 
definite comfort. 

“Tt is dated Morgan’s Kyl, Scotland, and is addressed to Mrs. James 
Dart. ‘ Have wired full instructions to agent. Follow them implicitly.’ 
It is signed ‘ James Dart.’” 

“ But how very curious!” 
the man at the other end of the wire. 
He has no agent here! What instructions has he wired? 
has he wired them?” 

“We have received no other message from him, Mrs. Dart,” the 
man replied. “ Probably the other message has been delayed somewhere. 
Ill let you know if any comes.” 

Within an hour, Carmelita received an explanation of the curious 
wording of her husband’s message. Pacing with mechanical tread the 
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verandas that surrounded the house, her eyes scanned the far horizon. 
A tiny cloud of sand rose swirling to the sky. It moved steadily, 
approaching always nearer to the ranch-house. Her fingers clutched 
the railing of the porch. Hardly could she force her rough, hoarse 
voice across her lips. “ There, Jed, there!” she cried. “ And remember, 
one shot if he has news of my boy, two if he has the boy.” 

Already the man was in his saddle and out of reach of his mistress’s 
voice, riding to meet the oncoming pillar of sand. The dust of his mad 
race rose to the lowering, metallic sky. Carmelita, every muscle tense, 
her heart beating only in unsteady throbs, leaned far over the wooden 
balustrade, watching the two clouds that with despairing slowness 
approached each other. Ever closer they crept, and met at last in a 
silence that throbbed against the mother’s ears, a silence in which the 
universe swung and reeled. Ignoring the advance of the solitary sand- 
cloud, she sank down for a moment of utter exhaustion, heart and brain 
and body; then, springing up, she resumed the mechanical tread, the 
intent scanning of the far-away horizon. If the visitor had no news 
of her boy, his advent held no interest for her, and even when he 
alighted from the buggy in which he had been driving, and mounted the 
step of the porch, she accorded him no attention whatsoever. 

“You are Mrs. Dart?” he asked. 

“ Yes, but you have no news of my boy.” She turned from him. 

“No, I have no news of your boy; but I have instructions for you 
from your husband.” 

The message she had received flashed into her mind; but she only 
repeated vaguely the words: “From my husband?” 

“Yes, from Mr. Dart. But I should have introduced myself. I 
am Hiram Grimes, an agent of Lord Kilmorgan and of your husband.” 

“An agent of my husband!” Again she only repeated his words, 
but already in her mind was a curious foreknowledge of the man’s 
intentions, the result perhaps of the long agony she had endured. 
“ And you—you have instructions for me?” 

“ Yes, certain instructions.” He spoke glibly. “ You are, of course, 
aware, Mrs. Dart, that Lord Kilmorgan is very ill, practically at the 
point of death.” 

“Yes.” Only her lips were rigid. The letters that had been 
banished from her mind by her anguish forced themselves upon her. 

“I’m not especially keen about what I have to do, Mrs. Dart, and 
I hope you will make it easy for me.” 

“Yes,” the rigid lips said again. 

“You know, of course, that Lord Kilmorgan did ‘not approve of 
his son’s marriage.” 

“Yes.” Kilmorgan knew of the marriage, then! The thought ran 
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through her brain. James had written to him. The letters she had 
seen were only answers to letters James had written! 

“You know, perhaps, that your husband had renounced his rights 
to the property in England, that he had expressed his willingness to 
have the title become extinct.” 

“Yes.” Here her brain made no commentary. 

“You know that Lord Kilmorgan had virtually—virtually, mind 
you, not legally—declared that the Honorable Angus Graham, his 
cousin’s son, should be his heir.” Carmelita merely bowed her head in 
acquiescence, and Grimes continued: “Angus Graham was drowned, 
he and his two sons, and it was after that event that Kilmorgan 
determined to send again for his son.” 

“ Yes,” Carmelita breathed. 

“ Acting as Kilmorgan’s agent and your husband’s ”—the lie slipped 
easily from the fellow’s lips—“ I have investigated your marriage, and 
I find that there was no flaw in it. Every legal detail was attended to.” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Of course you understand how unfortunate it is for Lord Kilmorgan 
and for Mr. Dart that I have been unable to discover any irregularity. 
It forces them to resort to legal steps to secure a separation, and it 
also forces them to accept your son as the heir—if he is found. They 
are hoping—I may say that Mr. Dart, especially, is hoping—that you 
will accept the situation with as good a grace as possible, and 
let the affair be settled quickly.” He rose from his chair. “I will leave 
you to consider the matter, and drive out again in a day or so with 
some papers for you to sign. There will be certain formalities, you 
know, with regard to the child—if he is found—and settlements and 
that sort of thing.” 

“Yes,” agreed Carmelita, and from under her half-closed lids she 
saw the hand he held out to her, saw his awkward acceptance of her 
refusal to touch it, saw him go down the steps and drive away. Of 
the composite elements of her quiet manner, Grimes would have under- 
stood but one, the apathy of absolute, black despair. 

Hopeless of the value of any resistance to the blow that had been 
dealt to her, she sat numb physically, dumb mentally, and watched the 
sun as it was sucked down into the dry desert’s trough, watched the 
crimson light die from the western sky; watched the broad shadow of 
the house creep slowly back to the steps as the moon climbed heavily 
up from the east. And all the while her mind was yielding to the 
torpor that stole upon it, a torpor of exhaustion, a torpor of resignation, 
a torpor in which was lost all the passionate mother-love that had for 
so long possessed her, in which the very existence of her child was 
forgotten. 
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XVII. 


THE saffron moon threaded its slow way up through the star-pierced 
sky. Carmelita shivered, and with a long-forgotten gesture circled her 
slender throat with her long, tense fingers and then flung wide her 
empty arms. Entering the house, she passed with averted eyes the doors 
that led into her own room, her husband’s room, her baby’s nursery, 
and went into her studio. With hurrying, silent feet she went from 
one object to another. Over the last model she had made of the boy 
she leaned with dazed, curious eyes. She stopped before a copy in clay 
of the cowboy head she had made so long before. As the fingers of 
the blind read an unfamiliar object, so her fingers lingered over each 
detail of the face. When she turned from it the pedestal on which it 
stood was overthrown and the cast lay in fragments on the hard adobe 
floor. But the girl, seemingly oblivious to its destruction, was already 
sitting before her desk, fingering a pile of gold that she had taken from 
a drawer. Over this her mind apparently hesitated, for she sat irresolute 
while several moments passed. At last, she said aloud: “It will take 
me away from him. It will help me to hide from him.” And she 
poured the gold into a small leather pouch and fastened it to the belt 
of her gown. Then, with never another glance at the room, she opened 
the door and went out upon the porch, down the wide steps, across the 
stretch of grass that bordered the house, and so on into the fields. 
Only the dogs heard her footsteps, and, knowing them, slept in peace. 
From the cook-house she took two loaves of bread. At the spring-house 
she filled two canteens with water, and after that she neither paused 
nor looked back, but passed, as a black shadow, over the moonlit meadows, 
skirting the creek or crossing it as her course demanded, directing her 
steps as best she might toward the west and south, away from all the life 
she knew, toward the country that had been her father’s. 

The dawn found her not far from the boundary of the ranch, at the 
head of a small, shaded arroyo that led down from the mesa into the 
desert. Into this she slipped, and by the dull gray light saw a ledge of 
rock, overhung by a higher sandstone cliff. It was an asylum from the 
sight of man, from the glaring heat of the day to come. Exhausted 
physically as well as mentally, she lay down upon the rocky bed and 
cradled her head upon her arms, only to wait, as she thought, while the 
hours of light and heat should pass. From under her lowered lids she 
saw the gray dawn flush crimson, saw the gold that streaked the crimson. 
Then her lids fell lower yet, and sleep, undesired and unexpected, took 
possession of her. 

Inert and lifeless as the rocks about her she lay, her dark skirt only 
a deeper shadow than that of the cliff, her yellow hair only a little 
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more golden than the tawny sandstone. The sun, in weary reiteration 
of his daily round, climbed to the zenith, slipped down to the western 
rim of the world, and saw no glimpse of the strange figure on the rocks. 
James Dart’s men rode in futile search over the plains and found no 
trace of the missing woman. A gold and green lizard lost itself for 
a time in the golden meshes of her hair and crept down across the 
breast that rhythmically rose and fell. A huge black spider with hairy 
legs ambled back and forth across the soft folds of the dark skirt and 
then crept into his hole. Down from the cliff above slipped a sinuous 
streak, dull and gray as the sand, with only a tiny darting tongue of 
flame that shot occasionally from the flat brown head. Over the rocks, 
over the rise and fall of the soft bosom, it wound its twisting way, and 
on a hot spur of the rock, not far from the pillowing arms, it curled 
and rolled its hideous length. 

There was no chill in the sunset air. There was only the stir of the 
earth’s recognition of the fact that the day was done and the night had 
come. Carmelita’s brain awoke to its misery long before her body 
stirred. Slowly her eyes opened upon the golden sunset, but between 
her and the sky lay the little gray coil that had come down from the 
cliff above. Only the heavy lids had lifted, but the gray heap was 
astir, the red flame shot nervously from the flat head. 

The thoughts moved but sluggishly in the girl’s brain. After all 
her terror of it, it was the desert that was sending her rest! For 
surely out from the desert had come the gray death that confronted her. 
And it had come so easily, so quickly! Only the white lids had quivered 
in that first movement of opening, and the gray coil was still motionless 
save for that darting, crimson flame. 

“ Little friend, little friend from the desert!” 

The words were formed in her mind, but her lips had not moved. 
Then slowly her arm was lifted, her hand was stretched toward the 
small gray coil upon the rock, but the coil was no longer wrapped in 
its spiral twist. With a sharp rattle of defiance, it stretched straight and 
rigid; the crimson tongue struck hard against the out-thrust thumb 
of the hand that had been tendered only in welcoming caress. 

The sharp sting of the blow was not in the tender flesh, though. 
Through ever fibre of her body, Carmelita felt its shock, and it roused 
her brain not only from the torpor of hot sleep, but from the apathy 
of her despair; roused in it, too, all the passionate anger of her southern 
blood. 

“ And they will find me here, here, dead, on his very doorstep, and 
he—he will be glad—glad that he is rid of me s0 easily!” 

It was no terror of the dreadful death awaiting her that thrilled 
her and impelled her every action, but only a fierce determination to 
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live so that she might at least go farther away and be lost in the 
desert’s waste. She forced all her body’s strength into her fingers and 
broke from its place about her neck a golden chain that Dart, in some 
moment of adoration, had welded there. This she twisted tight about 
the base of the thumb that was already black and swollen. With a 
tiny silver knife she slashed deep into the wounded flesh, a long straight 
gash, and yet another one that crossed it. Out from these she sucked 
the poison, the poisoned blood, drawing it all out until the trickling 
drops fell clear and red. Now and only now did she yield to the 
exhaustion that seized upon her, and only an instant did she grant to 
racked nerves and body. Then she drained one of her canteens of 
water, broke the crust from one of the loaves of bread, and forced 
herself to eat. When she could no longer swallow the tiniest crumb, she 
tore the white skirt she wore into strips, bandaged the wounded. hand, 
and improvised a sling in which to carry it. And, forgetting the empty 
canteen, the torn fragments of the skirt, and the long golden chain that 
lay sinuous as a snake upon the rock, she crept down from her ledge 
and started off across the desert that, wholly trackless underfoot, yet 
was mapped and charted by the black, star-dotted sky. 


XVIII. 


THrovueH the doors that were thrown wide at his approach, James 
Dart walked with unseeing eyes, indifferent alike to the subdued clamor 
_of greeting from old servants and the curiosity of new faces. But only 
superficially could he ignore the fact that he was being greeted as the 
son of the house, heir to the place and its name, and already a quick 
resentment spread itself over his mind. Impatiently he turned toward 
the stairs, intending, as he had promised Carmelita, to have one interview 
with his father, and then make quick return to her. 

“Is my father in his old room, Freer,” he asked, addressing one 
of the men he knew. 

“Lord Kilmorgan is in the library, sir,” the servant answered, and 
Dart followed him across the hall. 

In the self-same chair, in the self-same position in which he had 
awaited Lady Isabel, with almost the same expression on his face, the 
old lord of Kilmorgan sat before the hearth under the high mantel. 
Perhaps the triumph was more clearly written. There was no longer 
any need for patience. 

Dart crossed the room in quick surprise at the appearance of the 
man whom he had supposed to be on his death-bed, but even in the few 
seconds of his approach he saw, carved in the old oak of the mantel, the 
same wide-winged, full-bodied gull that Carmelita’s fingers had so often 
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fashioned, and in memory of her a flashing, tender smile greeted the 
symbol of his house. 

“So you have come at last!” Kilmorgan greeted him, gripping 
the carved boar-heads of his chair, offering no hand to the returned 
prodigal. 

“TI have come in answer to your statement that you were dying,” 
the son answered, leaning against the mantel. 

“We are, all of us, dying!” The old man cackled in hideous 
mirth. 

A sudden frown forged a deep furrow between Dart’s brows, and 
in spite of himself Lord Kilmorgan shrank a little from the bronzed 
strength, the grizzled resolution, on his son’s face, familiar and yet all 
unfamiliar. 

“So your summons was a mere pretext! ” Dart exclaimed. 

“A successful pretext, since 'you have come,” the father answered. 
“T have much to say to you.” 

“There is nothing, I think, that you have not already said, that I 
have not already answered. In the four years before my marriage I 
regretted the differences that had arisen between us, regretted the anger 
that dictated the letters I wrote you, but you know as well as I that 
there can be no pardon for this last year—for the attacks that you have 
made upon my wife.” He saw the sinister smile that twisted the wry 
lips. “ Yes, my wife, I say, the woman I have married, the woman 
who is the mother of my son, the wholly adorable woman who is all of 
life to me. It may gratify you to know that it was only at her instance 
that I came. She knows, of course, nothing of the letters you have 
written me. But I should not have come had it not been that she 
urged me, had I not thought that, dying, you realized the hideous 
wrong that you had done; that you desired to make reparation to her 
and to me. I shall return to her to-night. You have a wire here from 
her. I told her to have a cable here for me to-day.” 

“There are no messages,” Kilmorgan answered grimly, and then, 
with a little more conciliation in his voice, he added: “ There is no 
reason for this absurd haste. I am dying. I have only a short time to 
live. There is no heir except you, and you cannot shirk the responsibility 
that is yours, whether you care for it or not. I may die to-day, to-night. 
You will, in spite of anything that you can do, be Lord Kilmorgan. 
House and lands and duties, all will be yours. If Graham had lived, if 
one of his boys had lived, he might, at least, have had the property, but 
now there is no one but you, and—listen—the doctors have told me that 
the slightest shock, the least exertion, will end my life. It is in my 
power to end it when I will, now, at this instant, if I choose, to thrust 
the whole responsibility on you while you stand there, and I will do so 
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unless you agree to discuss the matter sanely, to make suitable provision 
for the event that must come soon.” The old hands still gripped the 
carved boar-heads, the old eyes burned with a curious glitter under their 
parchment lids. “There need be no talk of what has been, of anything 
in the past, but stay here you shall until I give you leave to go.” He 
made a motion as though he would rise from his chair, and even in so 
doing a gray shadow crept across his face. 

Dart saw it and stepped forward, laying a quick hand on his father’s 
shoulder. “If there is any real need of this discussion,” he said, “if 
there are affairs that cannot be arranged by your agent and mine, I will 
wait; but it must all be done quickly, because I will not stay away from 
my wife.” There was a little pause before the last word that accented 
it, and the same grim smile that had before twisted Kilmorgan’s lips 
worked upon them. “In the mean time, will you see if there is no 
cable from her. If there isn’t, I must wire at once.” 

Lord Kilmorgan pressed the button that was directly under his index 
finger, and in answer to his summons his secretary appeared from an 
adjoining room. “MacBride will take your message,” he said. “I 
know that nothing has come.” 

Dart had learned to measure men at a single glance, and as MacBride 
retreated into the inner room to bring the blank for the message he 
murmured: “A kicked cur!” 

“A valuable servant,” Kilmorgan returned, “and in my closest 
confidence.” 

In the sinister tone, Dart read a hint that the secretary was con- 
versant with the employer’s attitude toward his son and his son’s wife, 
and, with an ungraciousness that none of his ranch hands had ever seen, 
he took the paper that MacBride handed him. Even as he wrote, he 
spoke short, sharp directions: “See that this goes at once, and tell them 
to rush it. Ask them to make inquiries for any messages for me that 
may have been delayed. I am very sure that Mrs. Dart has telegraphed 
me.” He handed the paper to MacBride and turned to his father. “ Now, 
we will hurry through these affairs, if you please.” He drew a chair 
toward the hearth and sat down facing the old man, but Kilmorgan 
answered : 

“ We will have to wait for MacBride’s return. He has all my papers, 
and I—I am tired now, I must rest.” Unnoticed by Dart, he again 
pressed the electric button under his finger. “Have you no interest in 
seeing the house or the place or the people—your house, your grounds, 
your people?” 

“Not the slightest,” Dart returned, carelessly rolling a cigarette. 
“Tf, as you say, you have made no provision for any of those things, 
I will, when the time comes, dispose of them to the best of my ability. As 
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for the title, I care for it no more than I do for that.” He blew out 
the tiny flame that burned the paper of his cigarette. “For seven years 
I have lived in a country where a handle to a man’s name is only some- 
thing for him to trip over. I. will not use it. I wouldn’t burden 
my son with it. So it seems to me that the subjects of our discussion 
are limiting themselves.” 

“You sent for me?” It was a new voice that spoke, a voice low 
and soft and excellently modulated. Dart sprang to his feet. 

“Yes, Lady Isabel,” Kilmorgan answered; “I want you to know 
that James is here to have you welcome him as the future Lord Kil- 
morgan!” ‘The sneering voice ignored the protest against the title that 
Dart had just uttered. 

“T’d rather have her welcome me simply as her cousin,” Dart re- 
turned, taking the white hand she offered him. In the fulness of his 
love for Carmelita, it was easy for him to ignore the past, the episode 
of childish love that had passed between them, but only in the echoes 
of that past was Lady Isabel’s present expressed, and to the touch of 
his hand, to the sound of his voice, her heart leaped, crimsoning her 
cheeks and lighting her eyes. “ Lords and ladies have no place in the 
life I lead,” he added lightly, making quick mental comparison between 
the fair, pale beauty before him and Carmelita’s vivid charm. 

“ Tsabel will entertain you while I rest,” Kilmorgan said as, in answer 
to a third pressure of the bell under his fingers, his servants appeared. 
Half carrying him, half supporting his feeble steps, the valets led him 
from the room, and Dart, chafing under the enforced delay, turned with 
a quick frown and threw his cigarette on the coals. 

Lady Isabel had been ordered to charm this man, to weave about 
him the spell of her undoubted loveliness, to win him by the wiles of 
beauty, birth, and rank back to the place that must be his. She ignored 
all of this, however, and followed the impulse of her own heart. She 
loved him in spite of the destroying interlude of her life with Graham ; 
she always had loved him, she always would love him. But he was the 
husband of another woman. Birth and breeding forced her to accept 
this, and, in furtherance of this aceeptance, to make quick acknowledg- 
ment of it. “ Your wife is well?” she asked. “Carmelita and her 
boy?” And in these words she won a quick devotion that never in any 
other way could have been hers. 

Dart turned to her eagerly. “She was well when I left. They were 
both well, but I have heard nothing from them since I left New York. 
I was sure that I would find a message here, but my father says there 
is nothing.” 

“Lord Kilmorgan would know,” Lady Isabel answered. “Mr. Mac- 
Bridge receives everything. He takes everything to Lord Kilmorgan.” 
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“ MacBride says there’s nothing,” Dart answered, “but I’ve sent 
him off with a message for Carmelita, and instructed him to look up 
any messages that may have been delayed.” Remembering her recent 
bereavement, he spoke of it, and learned not from her lips, but from her 
manner, that the tragedy had meant no loss at all, but only a great 
relief. In contrast with the deep joy of his own love, the knowledge so 
gained touched him profoundly and added a new link to the bond of 
interest that had already been forged. In the discussion of her affairs, 
to which she returned only evasive answers; in descriptions of Carmelita 
and the baby, to which she gave absorbed attention, the moments passed, 
interrupted at last by the return of MacBride, who reported, with a 
curt insolence that was not lost on Dart, that the message had been sent, 
and that no word of any kind had been received for him at the office. 

It was only to divert Dart’s mind from the evident annoyance caused 
by the secretary’s message and manner that Lady Isabel asked him to 
go out with her into the rose garden that had been his mother’s, but to 
old Kilmorgan’s watchful eyes it seemed that the girl was comporting 
herself strictly in accordance with his commands, and he was well content. 
From the long couch by the window of his room, he was carried back 
to the carved chair by the hearth, and there he awaited his son, inventing 
means and methods that would delay that son’s return to America, 
rejoicing in the success that had met his own plans in that country. 


XIX. 


TurovuGHoor all Dart’s converse with Lady Isabel, he raged against 
his detention from Carmelita, and as soon as he could he returned to 
the house alone. At one of the long windows of the library he paused 
for a moment and looked out over the parks and woods that stretched 
before him in undulating beauty. “It’s a pity Graham could n’t have 
lived long enough to inherit the place,” he thought. “Then it would 
have been her home for always. I dare say she would n’t let me give it 
to her, in spite of the fact that she loves it so dearly.” He heard the 
door that led from the hall into the library open, and saw a servant 
approach the tall chair by the hearth. Realizing that his father must 
have returned to the library, he stepped inside the window, but the 
curtain still hid him from sight. 

“Mr. MacBride told me to give it to you if you were alone,” the 
servant said. “It’s another American message.” 

“ Another American message”! For an instant Dart stood, stunned 
almost by the shock of the words. He heard the rustle of crisp paper. 
He heard a cry that was like the hoarse shriek of a beast of pray. Then 
he sprang forward. He saw nothing of the figure crumpled up in the 
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chair, but from the limp brown hand he snatched the slip of paper. 
The message was from a small railway siding midway between the 
Crossed Bars ranch and the town. It was addressed to Lord Kilmorgan, 
and read: “Evidences of murder found, woman’s gold chain, torn 
clothing, and blood-stains. No trace yet of child.” It was signed 
Grimes.” 

Dart gave one glance at his father’s huddled form and saw that 
no explanation could be forced from the rigid lips, but he did not stop 
to know whether it was death that had setilled them. “ MacBride!” 
he shouted. “MacBride!” And flinging wide the doors, he rushed 
through the house, shouting the name of his father’s secretary. But 
MacBride was apparently nowhere within hearing, and the frightened 
servants who answered him knew nothing of the fellow’s whereabouts. 
To Isabel, Dart flung the message. . 

“For God’s sake, read it!” he cried. “ What does it mean, what 
can it mean? He said ‘another American message.’ There have been 
others, and they have been kept from me! For Heaven’s sake, Isabel, 
speak | ” 

“Lord Kilmorgan——” she faltered. 

“He is dead or dying,” Dart answered. “But I must know what 
this means. How do the messages come? Where is the office?” 

“My car is here. I can take you,” she answered. 

Dart, staring ahead as she drove the car at its highest speed, could 
only repeat the gruesome words of the message. While they were still 
a quarter of a mile from the village, Lady Isabel, whose face had grown 
strangely white, whose lips were set almost as sternly as were Dart’s, 
spoke to him. 

“Tt is only a child at the office—a young girl. You will let me 
speak to her first. You—you-—— Believe me, it will be better. I can’t 
explain now, but I am afraid——” 

“ Afraid!” A harsh laugh broke from Dart’s lips. “God! I am 
afraid of all the universe! ” 

“TI didn’t mean that,” Isabel answered. “I meant I was afraid 
she would not give you even the information that she would give to me. 
She is MacBride’s—— If there has been—oh, what there must have 
been—treachery of any kind—she will protect him.” 

Dart looked at her in sudden comprehension of the disjointed words, 
in sudden memory of MacBride’s insolent manner. “Find out first, 
then, how long ago MacBride sent my message to Carmelita. That will 
prove something.” 

The half-moment that Lady Isabel spent in the office seemed to Dart 
to measure itself in hours, and on the ghastly face that confronted 
him when she stepped out into the open air he read only disaster. 
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“ MacBride has sent no message,” she said quickly. “There have 
been dozens of message for you and for Lord Kilmorgan, but she will 
give me none of them. She says it is against the law. Quick, quick!” 
—she laid clinging hands on Dart, who was already at the door of the 
office—“ get back into the car. You can force nothing from her. But 
Lord Otway is at the Towers. He can get them for us.” Already she 
was driving the car baek toward Morgan’s Kyl. 

“ MacBride must know,” he muttered. “ Only let me find MacBride.” 

“Or possibly Lord Kilmorgan may be able to speak,” she faltered. 

Together, they sprang from the car at Kilmorgan’s door. In the 
house a wild confusion reigned. Lord Kilmorgan was dead. He had, 
indeed, been dead when Dart had left him. MacBride had disappeared, 
no one knew how nor when nor where. Freer, the ancient major-domo, 
was endeavoring to bring the house into a decorum suited to the tragic 
event that had occurred, but neither Dart nor Isabel gave the slightest 
heed to him or to the chaos about them. When she heard that the old 
lord was really dead, the girl stopped for an instant of horror, her face 
went a shade whiter than it had been, but she hurried directly to the 
telephone which was in MacBride’s private room, the room from which 
Dart had seen the fellow enter the library. Dart, following her, heard 
her ask for Lord Otway, heard her make her request, saw the faint light 
of relief that flashed across her face. 

“He says that he will send or bring you the messages within half 
an hour,” she reported to Dart. 

He made no answer, and she turned to look at him. He was standing 
by MacBride’s table, bending over a portfolio of papers lying open where 
the man, frightened evidently into precipitous flight by the death of his 
employer, had left them. The white rage on his face drew her quickly 
to his side, and, over his shoulder, she saw that the papers were the letters 
that had passed between Kilmorgan and his agent in Albuquerque. Her 
eyes, slower than his, could glean only scraps from the letters, but these 
were enough to reveal the whole infamous plot that had been conceived 
and carried out by the writers of the letters, down to the last one, 
dictated by Kilmorgan, informing Grimes that Dart had started for 
Scotland, and directing the agent to arrange a divorce in Dart’s name. 
But the fearful mystery of the cablegram was not solved until Lord 
Otway arrived with copies of all the messages that had been sent from 
either side, and in these Dart read the story of his child’s disappearance, 
of Carmelita’s flight, and of the discovery of signs that pointed to the 
girl’s death or murder. His wife’s own frantic messages to him were 
there, and a score of others from the agent at Albuquerque and other 
friends of his. From their perusal he rose, rigid with the horror of it 
all, and yet so curiously still that Lady Isabel was frightened. 
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In a voice that fell cold and hard as steel, he said: “There is 
nothing to be done here—now. I will leave at once, but——” He 
looked at her for a moment. “ You knew nothing of this——” 

“T knew that he was planning something against you,” she cried, “but 
not this! I did not know that any one could plan so horrible a thing! He 
tried to make me—he made me promise to help him keep you here. He 
threatened to turn me out of the house if I would not agree, and I—I 
promised, just so that I might be here when you came.” Her voice 
was broken with sobs, tears were streaming down her white cheeks. 
“Oh, if only I could help you!” She held both her hands out to him, 
but he did not see them. 

“You can help me,” he answered in the same cold, steady voice. 
“You can stay here, and wait. There must be some one here—in case 
anything or any one comes. The boy must have been stolen for ransom. 
They may be bringing him here. You must stay here, and you must 
keep in constant touch with me. I know the desert, and I know how 
fast it holds its secrets, but——- I will wire you at every point, and 
you will answer.” He glanced around the room. “ Everything here— 
even MacBride—can—can wait.” 

With no other word, he left her and went out to the car that he had 
ordered to be in readiness for his departure, with no glance at the house 
that was already decorously closed and shrouded for its dead lord, without 
even a passing thought for the father who had died of triumphant joy 
in the accomplishment of his fell design against his only son. 


xx. 


WHETHER or not Dart, in the silent watches of that homeward 
journey, ever broke down and gave way to the tragic grief that pos- 
sessed him, no human creature ever knew. Hard and cold and still he 
was in all his intercourse with his fellow men. From Edinburgh, from 
London and Liverpool and New York, he sent his ceaseless question 
winging back to Lady Isabel, and from her received always the same 
answer: No news of any kind. From each of these points he sent 
messages and orders to every part of Arizona and New Mexico, but from 
none of them did he gain any news. At Albuquerque he heard the com- 
plete story of his boy’s disappearance, of Carmelita’s frantic search, of 
her sudden flight. At the ranch it was the same thing, only with more 
minute details. 

Concerning Grimes’s visit to Carmelita, no one could tell him any- 
thing save that a stranger had talked with her for a few moments. The 
servants had seen her sitting on the porch after his departure; they 
had heard her moving about the house, but not until the following 
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morning had there been any alarm about her, for they had supposed 
her to be sleeping after her long, anguished vigil. But then the empty 
rooms had frightened them, and they and the men, called in from differ- 
ent parts of the ranch, had searched for any trace or track of her. All 
through that night they had continued the search for her and for the 
child, and throughout the following day and night. It was the morning 
after that when two of the men had seen a shining bit of metal on a 
rocky ledge. They had climbed down to it, and had found Carmelita’: 
golden chain, the torn fragments of a dress or skirt, an empty canteel, 
with the Crossed Bars of the ranch, and discolored spots upon the rock 
that might or might not have been blood. Starting all their forces from 
this place, they had continued their search until the detectives sent by 
Dart had arrived, but no other trace of the girl had been found, no 
trace at all of the boy. And, one and all, they had accepted the only 
possible solution of Carmelita’s fate. How or why she had gone down 
into the desert, they did not know, but that she had been murdered by 
human hands or destroyed by some savage creature, they were sure. Dart, 
who saw this same solution, alone refused to accept it, to accept it openly 
and act upon it. Under his orders, searching parties scoured the country 
roundabout, and he himself rode-day and night over the desert, crawled 
and crept over every face of rock, searching always, and yet always 
baffled in that search by the certainty that existed in his brain that this 
secret of the desert had been already solved. 

Of Grimes, he could find no trace. At the hotel in Albuquerque 
where he had stopped, they told Dart that the man had left on a west- 
bound train the morning after Carmelita’s disappearance, but that he 
had been concerned in that disappearance they did not believe, because 
they knew that he had passed that night and the day following it at the 
hotel. Dart knew, of course, that Grimes had had no hand in the fate 
that had befallen Carmelita, and he was almost equally certain that he 
had had no hand in the abduction of the child, for he knew that the 
agent would not have concealed any such action from his employer; 
but he gave orders that the search for Grimes should be included in that 
for Carmelita and her baby, a search that met only the same negative 
results. 

In a black despair that held no ray of light, the months passed. To 
the affairs of the ranch, he gave no slightest heed. To any intercourse 
with the outside world, he paid no attention, save to suggestions or 
suspicions concerning Carmelita and the child. His agents were in all 
parts of the world, and from them he received constant reports. Once 
he heard that a woman who answered to the description of his wife had 
been seen in a small Mexican town, a woman who had lived in America 
and who would divulge no secret of her past. Immediately wires and 
Vou. LXXXIX.—5 
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letters were sent, and, hot on their trail, Dart rushed to the place, but 
he found that the woman was only a pitiable creature who had fled 
across the border to escape justice or injustice in a trivial cause. Once 
again he received the same report from Buenos Ayres, and again he 
followed it up in person, only to find a crushing disappointment, only to 
retrace his steps, to settle down once more into an apathy of despair. 


XXI. 


Ir was soon after Dart’s return from South America that Janeway, 
released by death from his last attentions to Miss Dosia, came back to 
America, and together the two men undertook the search, a search that 
was in some ways more minute, in some ways more far-reaching, than 
that pursued by Dart alone. They began again, as if nothing had been 
done, and yet they started out over trails covered by the dust and sand 
of eighteen months. But Janeway’s knowledge of the country was 
more intimate than Dart’s, his knowledge of its people more profound. 
He knew the dread that was inspired in all of them by any official inquiry, 
and he knew their devious ways of secreting facts and evidence, but he 
knew, too, various methods of overcoming this dread, of undermining 
their secretiveness. 

The first result of his investigation was the discovery of Grimes’s 
death. The fellow had, indeed, departed on a west-bound train, as 
Dart had learned, but he had travelled only so far as the small railway 
siding from which his cablegrams had been sent. There he had waited 
to learn the result of his conspiracy, and there he had been killed in a 
drunken brawl. For the honor of all the parties concerned, for the 
honor of the territory, the affair had been carefully concealed, and by the 
concealment Dart’s inquiries had been blocked. This minor discovery, 
which was in reality simple, considering Janeway’s position as priest 
and confessor to outlaws of every creed, brought a new courage into 
Dart’s heart, a new vigor into his search, but it was followed by another, 
vastly more important, and one that ended in a sickening despair. 

The two men were riding across an arm of the desert with which 
Janeway was wholly unacquainted. To escape from the oncoming fury 
of a sand-storm, Dart took the direction of their course into his own 
hands. “The cabin where Carmelita lived is close at hand,” he said. 
“T avoid it—when I can—but we will find shelter there.” 

“The woman is still there? ” Janeway asked. 

“ Yes, but she knows nothing. I have asked a score of times. Her 
children have left her—all but one—a half-witted boy. She is drinking 
hard, and I dare say the end is near.” 

By the sluggish spring, under the drooping willow, the adobe cabin 
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sprawled more dolorously than ever before. The door was closed, and 
for a time it gave no answer to their approach, to their imperative raps. 
Dart was about to force it open with his shoulder when it moved re- 
luctantly back and a woman’s face peered out, a face red and blotched 
and bloated. 

“ What is it ye’d be wantin’? ” she demanded grudgingly, and then 
added more civilly: “ But it’s yerself, is it, Misther Dart!” She opened 
the door wide enough to eimit the two men and their horses, just as the 
swirling rush of sand and wind flung itself against the crumbling walls, 
as the waves of the sea fling themselves upon some outstanding reef; 
flung itself, swept over it and on. The room, grimy with dirt, was left 
in almost total darkness. 

“So you’re drinking again, Mrs. Berry, are you?” demanded Dart. 
“T thought I told you that the next time I found you in this condition, 
I would take Patsy from you and send you up.” 

“ Sure, an’ it’s not so much I’ve bin drinkin’, Misther Dart.” The 
woman slouched away from him. “But *tis the horrors as comes on 
me sometimes, an’ thin there ’s no comfort excipt in the black bottle.” 

“ The horrors come out of the bottle, I guess,” retorted Dart. “I’ve 
only left the boy with you so far because he’s not like other boys, because 
it would be hard to find a home for him. But you’re not fit to care for 


“ An’ sure who but a mother ’d take care av a half-witted thing like 
that?” she cried in drunken argument, and pointed a shaking finger at 
the boy, who, squatted in the far corner of the cabin, gave no heed to 
the storm that raged about him, to the strangers who had entered the 


house. 
Disgusted with the creature, Dart gave her no further heed, but 


leaned against the filthy window, peering out into the darkness, watching 
for any sign of the light that would offer him an escape. But Janeway 
had seen the furtive look she threw at Dart, and his eyes had followed 
the shaking finger that pointed at the child in the corner. Crossing the 
dirty floor, he looked down at the boy and saw that he was playing with 
a small toy that absorbed his entire attention. The man looked at it 
for a second, and then took it forcibly from the child’s fingers. The 
shriek of rage emitted by the boy was augmented by a wail of terror and 
anger from the woman. 

“ Sure an’ it’s his!” she screamed. Belaboring the boy’s head with 
both her fists, she muttered: “ Wherever did ye find it, —— ye!” 

Janeway crossed the floor, holding the toy. He carried it to the 
window and examined it attentively. Then he handed it to Dart. 

“You know this?” he asked. “It is Jimmyboy’s silver rattle, the 
one Dosia sent him from Algiers. See, it is marked ‘ Jimmyboy.’” 
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Before Dart could look at it, before he could speak, the woman’s 
wild screams were filling the cabin, shriek after shriek. She flung her- 
self upon the two men and tried to tear the rattle from them. Janeway 
threw her off, and she crouched on the floor where she fell. 

“T niver mint to kape the child!” she cried. “I only tuk ’im to 
scare her fer bein’ so proud an’ cursin’ me an’ sindin’ me off loike the 
thafe I was n’t.” 

“ You—you stole my boy!” Dart’s roar of rage drowned even the 
clamor of the woman, sobered now by her terror, but by that terror 
rendered almost imbecile. His hands about her throat would have choked 
all words from her forever, but Janeway drew him off. 

“Let her tell us what she knows!” His quiet voice dominated the 
man’s rage and the woman’s terror. For an instant there was silence 
in the hut, then Dart said huskily: 

“Let her tell it quick, then, before I kill her!” 

But there was no question of quickness. Slowly, laboriously, Janeway 
dragged from her the story of her interview with Carmelita, the story 
of her return to the ranch and the theft of the child, only, as she re- 
peated again and again, to frighten Carmelita, never to keep him, only 
to pay Carmelita for her pride and her dreadful words, never, no, never, 
to keep the child. And then as slowly, as laboriously, he drew from her 
the terror that had taken possession of her when she heard of Carmelita’s 
disappearance, the fear that she would be implicated in the girl’s death. 
To finish all, to crown all, she told of the disappearance of the baby from 
her own cabin. 

“17d kept ’im shut in the dark closet for days, an’ he was that near 
dyin’ I was feared av my life, so I sint ’im out into the corral wid Patsy 
to howld him, an’—an’—I was so feared av what I’d done that I tuk 
just a dhrop o’ the comfort out av the bottle, an’ all the saints "ll belave 
me whin I say I niver slipt a wink, but afther a whilst I heard Patay 
hisself a-howlin’ ’way off beyant the spring, an’ there he was wid niver 
a baby at all wid him, an’ all he cud say was that a great baste lupped 
upon him an’ snatched the child out av his arms. I spint all me days 
huntin’ fer some sign av the baste or av the child, an’ niver a thing did I 
find, save an’ excipt wan av his blue shoes ’way out on the hills, An’ 
afther that what cud I do but hide it all an’ lie about it!” 

Again Dart’s hands were on her, but this time they were on her 
shoulders, crushing her against the wall. Again Janeway drew him 
away. It was on Janeway that he turned then. “ Youd let her live,” 
he cried, “ after that?” 

“T’d not have you kill her,” Janeway answered simply, “and we 
may still learn something from her.” 

But the woman knew nothing more. She could only reiterate the 
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things she had already told. Once, moving in a paralysis of terror, she 
crept across the floor and from an old chest drew out the little blue 
slipper she had found. From Dart’s outcry, from the savage spring he 
made to snatch the little object from her, she fell in a cowering heap on 
the floor, and there at last they left her, quivering and shaking as much 
from Janeway’s quiet threats of the vengeance that would be enacted 


upon her, as from Dart’s rage. 


XXII. 


THe days moved only sluggishly, the weeks and months crept and 
crawled along. It was August again, the second August that had come 
and gone. Dart, with Janeway, was sitting on the veranda, watching, 
as Carmelita had so often watched, the sun slip down from the red sky 
and disappear behind the desert’s hills. Both were smoking. Both were 
silent. But Dart spoke suddenly, his voice rasping out into the quiet air. 

“T can’t stand it,” he said. “I’m not going to try to stand it.” 

Janeway’s hand went out toward the despair in the voice, but Dart 
drew away. “No, I’ve taken all of that Ican stand. I’ve used you and 
I’ve used your sympathy, but I’m going to cut it all, to end it all. 
I’m—I’m going away.” 

Janeway read the underlying meaning, but he asked quietly: “To 
England?” 

“No, not to any place—that is, eventually. I’m going now to San 
Francisco. I had a letter the other day from Isabel. The poor girl’s 
given her life to me and my interests for all these—two years. God! 
has it been only two years?” He was silent for a long time, and then 
began again: “I’d like to make her some return if I could, before—— 
Graham’s younger brother Cyril has got into difficulties with a woman 
out there—in San Francisco, I mean—and she thinks I might be able 
to—to do something about it. I’ve—I’ve left the ranch to you, and I 
may send the boy back to you—if he’s worth it—and you can do any- 
thing for him you might—he might have his sister over here. Shell 
have to leave Morgan’s Kyl, of course, when——- You—if anybody can 
do anything for anybody, why, you can. But I’m through.” 

Silence settled down upon them. Dart rolled another cigarette, 
smoked it to its end, and flipped it away. Janeway sent long spirals 
of smoke from his cigar up toward the star-pierced sky. Finally it 
was he who spoke. 

“T think that I’ll go to San Francisco with you,” he said. 

“ No”—Dart shrugged from the offered help—“ it would n’t be any 
easier there than here. And, as I said, 1’m through. I’ll do this thing 
for Isabel if I can, and then——” The abrupt ending suggested the end 
contemplated by Dart. 
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“Tt might not be easier,” Janeway answered quietly, “but if I’d 
rather, why, you would n’t mind.” 

To this Dart made no reply, and nothing further was said on the 
subject; but when Dart left the ranch on the following day, Janeway 
went with him, and, as though he were already part of another world 
than that in which Janeway existed, Dart suffered the companionship. 

On the westward journey they were constantly together, but Janeway 
was never allowed to forget for an instant the abyss that yawned between 
them, the abyss between the world of the living and the world of the 
dead. Established at their hotel in San Francisco, they sat together and 
smoked as they had sat and smoked on that last night at the ranch. And 
this time it was Dart who broke the silence. 

“Tt would have been easier there, my friend,” he said. “I wish 
that you had stayed.” 

“T’m very glad I came,” Janeway rejoined. “I will be here—if 
you need me. Id better not see the boy—if I’m to do anything for him, 
later. You won’t forget, though, that I am here.” 

“No, I won’t forget it, but I wish you had let me leave you there.” 
A whimsical smile crossed his lips. “It’s queer that a little thing like 
that can make so much difference even now, isn’t it? Well, all that’s 
over. Good-by, old man.” He stood up and offered his hand to Janeway. 
“T suppose for a time now I’Il have to be Lord Kilmorgan and let the 
name and title have their weight with the lad. Here’s Isabel’s letter. 
She does n’t say who or what the woman is, only that ‘ poor dear Cyril 
is in serious difficulties with some wretched designing woman,’ and that 
‘his poor dear mamma is broken-hearted because he won’t come home 
and refuses to hear anything more from her, returns her letters un- 
opened.’ Little cad! And Isabel says that she will come if I send for 
her, if I find that I need her. Well, I suppose the woman can be bought 
off for money, and the boy may need you, Theodore, but I—I don’t 
need——” 


XXIII. 


Wirn Cyril Graham, Dart found no difficulty in establishing com- 
munication. The lad came to the hotel in quick answer to the summons 
sent by Dart, and greeted the older man with a silent but very evident 
sympathy. They dined together, went to the theatre, and sat late over 
their brandy and soda and cigarettes. But neither the woman in Dart’s 
mind nor the woman in Cyril’s heart was mentioned. The following 
day it was the younger man who entertained the head of his house with 
a motor ride into the country, and dinner at a club a score of miles from 
the city, and again, as Dart retired for the night, he realized that the 
object of his embassy had not been mentioned. But the next afternoon, 
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Graham, for the first time addressing his companion as Lord Kilmorgan, 
asked him if he would care to come up to his studio. 

“It’s not much of a studio, of course,” he added, “ because I don’t 
do anything there, but it’s near where some of the big men do their 
work, and I like to be near them.” 

They were soon in the car that climbed the hill and took them across 
to the northern edge of the town. Through a soft gray fog they went, a 
fog like a silver veil, that shrouded them about and wrapped them away 
from the world, away almost from each other as their thoughts were 
shrouded and veiled from each other by the love of a woman. In the 
silence imposed partly by the mystic atmosphere and partly by their own 
self-absorption they entered the studio, a vast apartment surfaced all in 
redwood, soft and pink as the flesh of a woman’s palm. It was the only 
room apparently in the little house, that hung to the rock as the nest of 
a sea-bird hangs to a crag above the ocean. Below them and all around 
rolled the gray mists of the fog, but even while Dart stood by the 
window looking out at the desolation that seemed to picture the desola- 
tion in his own heart, a faint breath of wind slipped down from the 
north and cleft a way for itself between the billowing masses of vapor. 
To right and left they fied, and down into the rift shot a long ray of 
golden light straight from the sun that hovered over the western sea. 
Almost instantly, as it seemed, every vestige of the fog disappeared. 
The soft blue sky stretched over all, and far below lay the blue bay with 
its city-circled edges and the tawny islands, crouching leopard-like in 
its midst. It was desolation no longer, but there was no answer to it 
in Dart’s heart. There was no message for him in all that blue and gold, 
he read no augury from it, and he turned away from the window to the 
semi-darkness of the studio, to the words that Graham was speaking: 

“There’s no use dodging it any longer, I suppose. You’ve come 
from the mater, I know, and I may as well tell you now that I do not 
admit her right to interfere in my affairs, either personally or by proxy.” 

Dart blew the smoke from his cigarette in a long, straight line toward 
the ceiling, and watched it until it was lost in the shadows of the room. 

“That ’s not exactly what I meant to say,” Cyril answered to the 
unspoken rebuke, “but you can’t know the letters she has written me. 
You don’t know the insults she has offered the most perfect woman that 
ever lived, the abuse she has heaped upon her! ” 

Dart sent another line of smoke out into the shadows, but the lad’s 
words drifted away even as the smoke drifted, while through his mind 
raced other letters of insult and abuse. 

“ She is infinitely more to me than any woman ever was to any man,” 
Cyril went on, “and just the fact that I have loved her, that I do love 
her, makes me glad to be alive.” 
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Dart’s breath caught in his throat, the line of smoke broke short in 
its trail. 

“She is the greatest, noblest, most wonderful being that ever lived,” 
the lad’s passionate voice protested. “And I am not the only one who 
thinks so. Every one who sees her loves her, and she gives all of her 
time, all of herself, to people who need her. The mater asked if the 
woman I had been seen with so often was the sort of person I would 
care to marry, the sort of woman I would dare to bring into my mother’s 
and my sister’s presence. I wrote her that the woman was already 
married, and that only added fuel to the flames. Woman? Good heavens! 
She is only a girl—a slip of a girl—and yet she is so wonderful, so 
marvellous! ” 

“Ts she—here now?” Dart’s eyes questioned the almost exotic 
luxury of the studio, as if he would ask if she were there in the room. 

“Yes, she is here,” Cyril returned, almost sullenly this time, “ but 
how long she will be, I have no idea. The men who know her say that 
she is wasting herself here, simply throwing herself away by staying 
and——” 

“She knows that you love her?” Dart interrupted. 

“Tf her knowing it depends on my telling her so every minute and 
hour of the day, yes.” 

“And, of course, she loves you?” Dart rolled another cigarette, 
crossed the room to light it at the tiny alcohol flame on the table, and 
then sat down in the nearest chair, letting his arm rest on the table, 
twirling between his restless fingers the corners of a sheet of brown 
paper that lay thereon. 

“No,” the boy answered hotly. “Do you suppose a creature like 
that would love a thing like me? I have told you that she is a great 
woman, one of the world’s greatest, and you ask if she loves me! Oh, 
—— it all, Kilmorgan, if you knew the woman you were talking about! 
If you could see her!” 

“T am hoping to see her,” returned Dart coolly. “Where is she 
now, and what does she do—to be so wonderful ? ” 

“ What does she do?” The boy’s temper answered the cool threat 
in Dart’s voice and words. “I will show you what she does.” His face 
flushed slightly. “I stole this thing. She has n’t let any one see it yet, 
but it ’s the biggest, finest thing that she has done.” He drew the brown 
paper out from under Dart’s unresisting fingers, turned it over, and 
laid it, face up, on the table. It was only a rough photograph, and for a 
fraction of a second Dart let careless eyes rest on it. Then the whole 
universe grew blank and black. Out of the empty darkness there stared 
at him, cut in hard white stone, the figure of a cowboy, the face and 
head and shoulders identical with the lump of adobe mud that he had 
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seen so many years before, identical with the model in clay that had been 
the central figure in Carmelita’s studio at the ranch-house. The wonder- 
ful strength of the figure, the virility of the work, the marvellous 
production of the thing, were all lost on him. He stared only at the 
face. 

“ Well,” Cyril’s voice demanded, “do you see what she is? Do you 
think that a girl who can do a thing like that would love—just a man?” 

Dart’s fingers gripped into Cyril’s arm was his only answer. “ Where 
is she? ” he asked when he could force the words across his lips. “ Great 
God in Heaven, she has been here, here, all this time!” 

For only a moment it was a mystery to the lad. For only an instant 
there burned in his heart and brain a fierce, mad jealousy, and then his 
arm was thrown about the older man’s shoulder, to steady him, to turn 
him toward the door, and the only word that he said was: “Come!” 


XXIV. 


THEODORE JANEWAY, self-appointed sleuth, had followed Dart and 
his companion from the hotel, had boarded the same car that they took, 
and blessed the fog that shrouded him from them as he trailed their foot- 
steps. There was a high board fence at a little distance from Graham’s 
house, a fence that had been built, apparently, to keep something within 
its close, for assuredly nothing could have entered from the outside, so 
precipitously was it hung upon the face of the rock. From its shelter, 
Janeway looked out upon the same gray sea of mist that Dart gazed at 
from the window of the studio, and in it he saw the same desolation. 
But the ray of light seemed to him to point toward hope—of some kind. 
In it he read an augury of a light that might even now, at this eleventh 
hour, enter into the gloom of Dart’s life to save it. A bubble of childish 
laughter rippled over the fence against which he leaned, and he wondered 
if it had come to him just at that moment as a suggestion of a safeguard. 
For the first time he opened his mind and permitted the entrance of 
the certainty of Carmelita’s death. He knew well enough that no woman 
could take her place in Dart’s heart, but if from a marriage with some 
one—this Lady Isabel, perhaps—there might come a child who would be 
heir to Kilmorgan’s name and lands—in that child’s future might 
not—— 

Then from over the wall came a soft, caressing voice: 

“ And so, nifio mio, it was that way; the cabin here, the little hills 
all about—and see—I will put this bit of mignonette for the willow that 
hung over the spring.” 

Scaling the fence as a cat would have scaled it, with only the slender 
support of a knot-hole in the rough boards, Janeway looked down from 
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its top. In a great square sand-box built against the inside of the wall 
sat Carmelita and her child. About them was a mimic desert, fashioned 
by the mother’s fingers, the hummocking hills and the sprawling adobe 
cabin. For an instant only he stared down on them, and then Carmelita’s 
eyes were raised to his. In their tawny depths he saw first terror, then 
anger, passionate, tempestuous anger. 

“You—you!” she cried, catching her boy up in her arms. “Oh, 
that he should have sent you—that you should have come! But you 
shall not have my boy! No one shall have him but me! ” 

“T do not want the boy, Carmelita,” he answered. “No one wants 
to take the boy from you.” 

“No one shall take him,” she repeated, not heeding the quiet voice. 
“He is mine, mine, all mine, flesh of me, bone of me, blood of me; 
mine because I found him and took him from the woman they had paid 
to steal him; mine because I have worked for him, cared for him all 
this time!” 

“The woman was not paid to steal the child,” Janeway answered. 
“ Dart——” 

“T will not hear his name,” she cried passionately. 

“Yes, you will,” he answered, and then, because he was afraid to 
lose sight of her, he still clung to the outside of the fence and spoke to 
her. Holding her attention by the old authoritative tones, to which she 
and Miss Dosia had always yielded, he told her of the conspiracy against 
her and her husband, told her of Dart’s search for her, of Dart’s long 
agony. But as he looked down upon her where she sat crouched in the 
sand of her baby’s playground he could see that she was all unmoved by 
his words. Even when he told her of Dart’s final despair, of the grim 
intention that possessed him, she still sat mute and rigid, her face hard 
and white. 

But now the door that led from the house out into the little garden 
was opened, and on its threshold Dart stood. 

“Oh, my beloved!” They were the only words that crossed his 
shaking lips. 

Carmelita pressed her boy closer t. her breast and with one hand cov- 
ered her eyes, but she spoke no word. The drone of a bee boring into 
the perfumed heart of a lily was heard by all of them: the woman, 
caught and ambushed in the refuge she had found; the man, struggling 
with the agony of joy as it cut through the despair that for so long had 
been his; the lad with his little infinity of love and passion; and the 
man looking down upon them all, fearing every sound, dreading the first 
spoken words. 

Slowly Carmelita’s hand was withdrawn from her eyes; slowly she 
raised them to her husband’s face. He did not speak again. He only 
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looked at her, greedily, hungrily. Slowly she put the child from her and 
rose to her feet, moved half-way across the garden’s close, stopped again, 
and looked wonderingly at the man confronting her, reading, spell-bound, 
the face she saw. It was, seemingly, all new to her. All that she had 

- known in it was lost and gone from it forever. It was no longer young 
and gay and debonair; it was hard and stern and deeply lined with 
furrows ploughed by pain, time’s only counterfeit. The eyes were 
sunken deep under the overhanging brows; the lips were twisted awry 
as the lips of an old, old man; the hair was streaked and grizzled with 
white. 

She went even nearer to him, her great, tawny eyes growing always 
softer and darker, her crimson lips curving ever more tenderly. 

“ And I—TI have done this—to you! ” she murmured. 

“ Sweetheart! my sweetheart!” He held out his arms to her now, 
and she, who had yielded in no way to the tale Janeway had told her, 
gave up all to the mute story of anguish written for all the world to read 
on the face of the man she loved. 

There was no need of any word between them, no need of any ex- 
planation. Her arms about his neck, her lips on his, she whispered only, 
“Oh, my beloved, my best beloved! ” 


A WOMAN KNOWS SO MANY WAYS 
BY NANCY BYRD TURNER 


WOMAN knows so many ways to love! 
Her passion is a harp of countless strings 


To sound and sound with eager fingerings 
Till she hath told all melodies thereof: 
A chant of triumph, now; a wistful sigh; 
Or sweet surrender, or a throbbing word ; 
And here and there beneath the music stirred 
One tender chord that is a lullaby. 


I wish he were a little boy, to-night, 
And I his mother, by some miracle, 
Hiding from the deep’ning dark’s alarm 
With croon of quiet song; his head laid light 
In the good place God fashioned for it well— 
This hollow *twixt the shoulder and the arm. 
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THE PROSPECTIVE PANAMA 
CANAL 


By Forbes Lindsay 


Author of ‘* Daniel Boone, Backwoodsman,’’ etc. 


O doubt, a wide-spread belief prevails that if the Canal adminis- 
tration pursues its work to a timely conclusion, nothing will 
remain but to proclaim the waterway open for business, and 

ships will come crowding into it. This is a fallacy. In order to meet 
the requirements of American coastwise trade and secure the custom 
of commercial nations, a great deal must be done besides providing locks 
and a water channel. Just as the construction could not be seriously 
entered upon until after the careful consideration of many problems, 
as well as much experimenting and planning, so the operation can be 
successfully undertaken only after a large amount of preparation, in- 
volving much thought and time. 

If the Canal should be handed over to the nation by its constructors 
to-morrow, complete in every detail, but without provision for its opera- 
tion, more than twelve months would have to elapse before a ship 
could be safely put through it. In the opinion of Colonel Goethals, 
the men who are to handle the machinery of the locks should not be 
entrusted with the task until they have had eighteen months of training. 
In order to have a properly qualified corps of operatives in hand at the 
time of the completion of the Canal, their selection and instruction 
must be begun not later than six months hence. But the Commission 
can engage this future force only with the express authorization of 
Congress. 

The necessity for prompt legislative action in this matter is rendered 
doubly urgent by the fact that if the Canal administration should be 
empowered to make contracts with Americans at present in its service, 
the contemplated corps will be composed largely, if not entirely, of 
acclimated men, familiar with the environment and general conditions, 
disciplined and contented with life on the Isthmus. About one-half of 
the existing force of whites might be employed in connection with the 
operation of the Canal. A considerable proportion of them have 
evinced a desire for such employment, and a willingness to accept it at 
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a considerably lower scale of wages than that current, on account of the 
great improvement in sanitary and social conditions that has taken 
place since the beginning of the enterprise, when it was necessary to 
offer extraordinary inducements in order to tempt Americans to incur 
the dangers and discomforts of residence in the Zone. 

The Commission is beginning to reduce its force, and if the desired 
authority should be withheld until it shall become necessary to recruit 
the body of future operatives from unseasoned and inexperienced men, 
the result must be a great loss in efficiency, as well as an unnecessary 
expense, for it is not believed that new-comers can be engaged on such 
favorable terms as will satisfy present employees. 

Provision for the future organization is the most important feature 
of the Canal Bill now before Congress, unless it be the section calling 
for the establishment of a toll-rate and a method of tonnage measure- 
ment. Both these matters are of such pressing concern that upon the 
immediate disposition of them depends in large measure the ultimate 
success of the enterprise. If the Canal were to be opened to-morrow, 
with an adequate operating force, but should the announcement of the 
amount of toll to be charged and the manner of calculating it be made 
no earlier than the same day, months would elapse before any vessels 
but a few casual tramps would use the waterway. 

The locks of the Panama Canal will accommodate any ship afloat 
to-day, but many considerations would enter into a calculation of the 
profitableness of using that route. No owner would take his vessels off 
a regular run to send them through the Isthmus until he had made 
a careful study of the comparative conditions; nor would shippers and 
manufacturers change the course of goods without similar deliberations, 
which in most instances will occupy months. In some cases it will be 
found that the traffic will not stand the toll; in others that the regula- 
tions for tonnage measurement are unfavorable to the particular con- 
struction of the ship. Distance, of itself, is by no means a deciding 
factor. If the proposed toll-rate of one dollar per ton for Panama, as 
against the recently instituted reduced rate of one dollar and thirty-two 
cents at Suez, is adopted, it will be a sufficient inducement to send many 
vessels to their destinations by a route five thousand miles or more 
longer than that which they follow at present. 

The most desirable patronage that the Canal has to look for is that 
of vessels which shall be especially built for the purpose of taking the 
Panama course. At the present moment many ship owners and builders 
are deferring construction in the hope that an early announcement will 
be made of our Government’s policy of administration. The Canal will 
he completed, so that ships may pass through its entire length, eighteen 
months hence. It takes that time to build a fair-sized ocean steamer. 
If the vessel is intended to use the Panama Canal the details of its 
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design will be materially affected by that fact. The method of tonnage 
measurement to which it is to be subjected will influence its construc- 
tion. The questions of coal supply, and the greatest distance it will be 
required to steam between coaling stations, must decide its bunker 
capacity. 

If every vessel at present navigating the high seas might be routed 
through the Panama Canal with profit to its owners, we could count on 
getting all the traffic we want from the Suez Canal, but, as a matter of 
fact, we shall find it difficult to establish conditions so favorable as to 
attract a large amount of the shipping now regularly using the older 
waterway. The Suez Canal management has prepared to meet our 
competition by straightening and widening its channel, as well as by 
reducing its toll, and, whilst these improvements are being advertised 
world-wide, maritime interests at home and abroad remain in the 
dark as to the conditions, under which the Panama Canal is to be 
operated. 

It is also of great consequence that the question of the future 
occupation of the Zone should be settled at once. At the present time, 
the Canal is lined along its entire length with villages, labor camps, 
stations, and operating centres, maintained by the Commission, whilst 
back in the bush hundreds of negro squatters are living in miserable 
and ushealthful surroundings. 

If the spare land of the Zone is left open to settlers and vagabond 
blacks from the labor force, it will be necessary to maintain police and 
sanitary services throughout the territory at great expense and trouble. 
Not only will this be avoided, but the hazard of obstruction to the opera- 
tion of the Canal will be obviated, by the adoption of Colonel Goethals’ 
plan, which contemplates the exclusion from the Zone of all persons 
not in the employment of the military authority or the Canal admin- 
istration. If this is done, the tasks of police supervision and sanitation 
will be restricted to six points on the Canal. 

The chief value of the Panama Canal to the country is as a com- 
mercial agency. It is the intention of the Government to treat it as a 
business enterprise. Every effort will be made to secure to the American 
tax-payers a fair return on the $375,000,000 of their money which will 
be invested in the waterway. In order to do this, the cost of main- 
tenance must be reduced to the lowest possible figure, consistent with 
efficiency, and the largest possible income must be derived from the 
operation. Colonel Goethals has devoted a great deal of thought to 
means for securing these ends. The chief of his recommendations in 
this respect are embodied in the Canal Bill at present before Congress, 
and among them is a proposition for the undertaking by the Govern- 
ment of various services and utilities that are usually performed by 
private corporations. It is proposed that the Canal administration shall 
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supply coal, oil, food, warehouse accommodation, repairs to vessels, 
ship’s chandlery, laundry work, and, in short, everything that a ship at 
sea may reasonably have need for. 

We are not in the least behindhand in plans for the future opera- 
tion and maintenance of the Canal. The Chief Engineer and his aides 
have carefully considered every need and every contingency that may 
reasonably be expected to arise. They have arrived at definite conclu- 
sions as to the best means of meeting all the demands that will be made 
upon the future Canal management. The pressing need now is for 
legislative action conferring upon the present administration authority 
to put these or equally effective measures into immediate train, so that 
the completion of the Canal will be followed by its operation, smoothly 
and without let or hindrance. 


TO T. R. 
ON REREADING THE «DE PROFUNDIS’”’ OF OSCAR WILDE 


BY FLORENCE EARLE COATES 


H E stood alone, despairing and forsaken: 


Alone he stood, in desolation bare; 
From him avenging powers e’en hope had taken: 
He looked,—and thou wast there! 


Why hadst thou come? Not profit, no: nor pleasure, 
Nor any faint desire of selfish gain, 

Had moved thee, giving of thy heart’s pure treasure, 
To share a culprit’s pain. 


In that dear place, as thou hadst lonely waited 
To greet with noble friendship one who came 

Handcuffed from prison, pointed at and hated, 
Bowed low in mortal shame. 


No thought hadst thou of any special merit, 
So simple, natural, seemed that action fine 

Which kept alive, in a despairing spirit, 
The spark of the divine, 


And taught a dying soul that love is deathless, 
Even as when its holiest accents fell 

Upon a woman’s heart who listened, breathless, 
By a Samarian well. 


THE ROPE 
By Eden Phillpotts 


Author of Children of the Mist,’’ ‘* The Haven,’’ etc 


the world at large, and Nat Bradley—being that kind him- 
self—thought the gentle, easy-going fashion of people did 
by all odds the best. 

“They be like oil in the bearings,” he said: “they calm down the 
heat and cool the friction and help to make the world go round.” 

But I withstood him. 

“?T is the hard sort and not the soft do the work of the earth,” I 
said. “Softness breeds softness, and if we was all of your stamp, 
Nathaniel, the nation would go down. These ban’t days to offer the 
other cheek, and a grabber like England will never meet those days,” I 
told the man. “Us have to stand shoulder to shoulder, and the sort 
we want ban’t the easy-going kind, who like for everybody to please 
themselves, but the hard, fighting hearts that scorn comfort and luxury 
but be eaten up with the glory of the Nation and the hunger to keep 
England on top. We did n’t come to be head of the world by softness 
and easiness and comfort. *T is a very remarkable fact that some of 
the greatest men have never known what comfort was.” 

“?T was the lack of it that drove ’em into the world and caused ’em 
to make their mark, no doubt,” answered Nat. “And my experience is 
that the uncomfortable sort be always seeking how to make other people 
uncomfortable also. And you must n’t think, Thomas Turtle, that they 
blustering chaps, with their drums and banners and Empire Days and 
Primrose Days and all the whole bag of tricks, will finish up top; 
because they won’t; and I ’ve got the Word to prove it. *T is the meek 
will inherit the earth, and if that ’s not a nail in the coffin of England, 
tell me what is.” 

“T don’t like for to hear you running down England, Nat,” says 
old Harry Hawke. ‘ 

And then we all fell on Nat Bradley about his ideas, and he turned 
nasty at last, and said if we could go one better than the Bible, we was 
a cleverer lot than he ’d ever believed, and that he’d never knowed 
his luck living amongst us so many years. 
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*T was then that Johnny Rowland, from behind his bar, in a very 
clever way brought the subject back to the starting place and said that 
for his part he was n’t sure whether the peace-makers was to be envied 
always. 

“ They ’ve got their consciences o’ their side, no doubt,” said Johnny ; 
“but human nature ’s a weak mixture, and often though your conscience 
may pat you on the back and remind you as you meant well and acted 
from terrible high motives, yet you can’t help wishing afterwards that, 
duty or no duty, you ’d kept out of it and minded your own business. 
*T is a very ungrateful world, and yet human nature never gets used 
to ingratitude. And if we busy ourselves for other people, we must 
do it with our eyes open, and take the hard knocks we get for our 
trouble as a matter of course.” 

“Yet there ’s a lot of kindness in the world, I’m sure,” said. Peter 
Gurney, the farrier. “Look at my brother, Harry, the postman. He’s 
just had to retire, being very near seventy year old now and not so peart 
as he was; and he’s been proved to have walked Lord He knows how 
many thousand miles for the Post Office; and as you know, souls, they ’ve 
made him a presentation of a purse with twenty-five sovereigns in it 
and a plated kettle for his missis. No need at all to do any such thing, 
of course—just out of human kindness ’*t was done.” 

“Yes,” said Farmer Jim Mumford—our crusty member—“ and if 
all I hear be true, the man as worked hardest to get up that testi- 
monial, and collected the subscriptions, and bothered the people to give, 
and would n’t take ‘no’ for an answer was Harry Gurney hisself. I 
may be wrong, but so I ’ve been told.” 

We shouted shame on Jim Mumford at that, and Peter Gurney lost 
his temper and said that for the price of half a pint he’d pull Farmer’s 
nose. 

“And not the fust to do it neither!” I said. “For we all know 
what Moses Butt done to you in the ‘seventies.’ And well you deserved 
it! Gave you his whip-end to the truth of moosic he did—lathered you 
in the open street till you yowled for mercy. And you’ve forgot that 
lesson seemingly, and ’t is time as you had another. You be a hatch- 
mouthed, profane swearer, and you’ve never no good to say of man, 
woman, or mouse, and—and if *t wasn’t for these people here and 
your gray hairs, I’d break your neck.” 

“ Besides all that,” cut in Peter, “wasn’t you great-nephew to a 
man as ought to have been hanged and would have been but for an 
accident ? ” 

But then Rowland took him up and killed two birds with one 
stone according to his usual clever custom; for not only did he silence 
the row and calm us down, but he told the true story of Farmer Jim 
Mumford’s grandmother’s brother. 
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“You be utterly wrong,” he said to Peter Gurney, “and I wonder 
how any man at this time of day have n’t got that tale right; and ’tis 
nothing but your anger excuses you. Tom West, the chap you be telling 
about—however, since you don’t know the tale, you shall have it. ’T is 
a very good tale, and true, and it shows, if that wanted showing, what 
amazing pluck there be in a wife sometimes, and how often her natural 
wits will seize on the littlest chance to help herself and her family at a 
pinch.” 

Farmer Jim spoke then. He finished his drink and flung his cusses 
out like a hailstorm, caring not who might be smote by ’em. Then he 
went out of the bar, but not afore he’d told Johnny Rowland that he 
would never, never come in it no more; and Johnny, who little liked 
the man, made answer that he might do as he pleased in that matter, 
and that if he bided away, ’t was quite certain the world would still 
go on. 

After that we settled to the tale. 

“°T is of a strange and a creepy chap by the name of Gregory 
Merdle that I be going to tell,” began Johnny, “and first we see the 
man at the end of a journey dog-tired and very near ready for bed. 
Travelling was travelling in the old days, and Gregory Merdle’s eye 
began to blink, for the coach journey from Bristol to Exeter had taken 
a good many hours and ’t was winter weather, and a good fire and a 
good supper had made him terrible sleepy. But his day was n’t done yet, 
as you hear. 

“The remains of supper lay on the table of the room that he had 
engaged ; his bed was in the corner, and his box stood beside it. A brave 
fire burned, and Mr. Merdle, who had took off his shoes, stretched out 
a pair of big feet to the blaze, puffed a ‘churchwarden,’ and stared at 
a kettle which hummed upon the hob. He was a huge chap, fifty year 
old or thereabout, with a massive neck, a bullet head, and a clean- 
shaved face, whereof the chin was the mightiest member. A fighting 
head, you might have called it, and indeed Gregory in his younger days 
had shone in the ring and taken his place as victor and vanquished in 
fourteen fights to a finish, But Mr. Belcher settled Gregory’s claims 
in the P. R., and left the mark of a champion of England’s genius on 
his mug in the shape of a broken nose. Yet the old prize-fighter’s look 
was kindly; his eyes twinkled and his mouth, though pretty large, was 
easy and framed for laughter as well as victuals. 

“*T ll have my night-cap and get to bed, ma’am,’ he said to Jane 
Hatch, the landlady, who entered to remove his supper tray. ‘I be that 
sleepy, along with my cold journey on the coach, that ’tis all I can do 
to keep awake, Mrs. Hatch.’ 

“She regarded the man with reverent fear, and her eyes was round 
when she looked upon him. 
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“* Yes, Mr. Merdle, sir; no doubt you be in the right, sir. When 
do it happen, if I may ax?’ 

“¢ Eleven o’clock on Heavitree Hill, ma’am. And I take the Plym- 
outh coach at half after two in the afternoon and hope to get down 
there afore midnight.’ 

“Yes, Mr. Merdle, sir. All Exeter will be there to see.’ 

“*No doubt the people will be there to see, as you say. I get bigger 
crowds than the players, or the parsons—more shame to human nature. 
And when ’t is over, I shall just come back along here to pick a bone, 
and then I’ll carry my box to the coach.’ 

“¢ What will I get you for breakfast, Mr. Merdle, sir?’ she asks. 

“* For breakfast, Ill have a pound of sausages and a pint of beer, 
Mrs. Hatch. Let ’em be served sharp at seven. I must get up the hill 
betimes to see as everything be in order.’ 

“*Us have got a nice lot of black pudden going just now,’ ventures 
the woman, and he considered a bit afore he answered. 

“¢There’s nothing this side the grave my wife do love better’n 
black pudden. If you can sell me a pound, I ’!] take ’em back home to 
Bristol with me next week.’ 

“*¢So I will, then, Mr. Merdle, sir,’ she says. ‘A pound and a bit 
over you shall have.’ 

“*@ood night, then. Breakfast at seven sharp, mind. I shall be 
ready for it. And take my shoes and give ’em a clean.’ 

“Yes, Mr. Merdle, sir.’ 

“With that the landlady departed. Of course she was itching to 
talk a little more concerning the big man’s business; but she dared not, 
for he were n’t one as you could pump or make talk against his will. 

“Then Mr. Merdle poured out his ‘night-cap’ of ‘four fingers,’ 
squeezed in half a lemon, added two lumps of sugar, filled up with 
boiling water, and set the grog to keep hot by the fire. He finished his 
pipe, flung it in the fender, and filled and lit another, which he took 
from a box on the chest of drawers. He puffed and breathed heavily, 
sipped his drink, and spread his enormous hands to the fire. 

“A church clock struck ten, and then the silence of the little alley 
of Cathedral Yard was broken. The visitor heard a knock at the street 
door below, and two women’s voices. 

“*T must see him—the gentleman that come by the coach!’ cries 
one. 

“* You can’t. He’s gone to bed, my dear woman,’ answers ?’ other. 

“*No matter for that. He can get up again. *T will pay him well 
to do so,’ says the first. ‘See him I will.’ 

“*¢ Be that a babby you ’ve got there?’ asks the landlady. 

“* Yes, *tis, then—wi’ King’s Evil—poor little chap;? and that 
threw a bit of light on the matter for Mrs. Hatch. 
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“*T see! Well, he’s a terrible kind gentleman—lI dare say as he’ll 
see you, if he ban’t asleep a’ready. I know he strikes for it,’ she an- 
swered. 

“* Life or death may hang upon it, and if a mother you’ll under- 
stand,’ says the first, and the other granted as much. 

“Life or death be in his hand, no doubt,’ admitted Mrs. Hatch; 
and a moment later she ran upstairs and knocked at her lodger’s door. 
He bade her enter. 

“* Please, Mr. Merdle, sir——’ she began, but the man stopped her. 

“*T heard,’ he said. ‘ You can send the creature up. I know what 
she wants.’ 

“ A moment later a woman bustled in and shut the door behind her. 
She was a handsome girl of twenty, wi’ a strong and resolute face, black 
hair, and black eyes. But she was very pale and evidently suffering 
from great trouble of mind. She looked like one who had been through 
all sorts of torments and had pretty well reached the end of her strength 
and her self-control. It was clear that the sight of Mr. Merdle caused 
her to feel terrible queer. In fact, for half a minute she stared at him 
without speaking; and then it seemed that a sudden fit of faintness 
overcame her, for she put her free hand to her forehead and sank down 
all of a sudden. Luckily the bed was behind her, and she sat upon it. 
‘Take care of the warming-pan, ma’am,’ said Mr. Merdle. ‘’T is the 
child you be come about, no doubt. The usual thing, I suppose. I 
strike for it—the King’s Evil—but I always tell them as want it done 
that I don’t promise a cure. "Tis a mystery, and I can’t tell how it 
works.’ 

“<T’ve known more than one little child cured by it,’ she answered 
him, ‘and I’ve got a golden sovereign for ’e, sir. *T is all I can afford, 
and I hope you'll let it do.’ 

“Mr. Merdle was a good bit surprised at the extent of the sum, for 
five shillings represented his usual charge, and twenty shillings was 
quite out of the common. 

“* Well! That’s good,’ he says. ‘You don’t seem very peart your- 
self, by the look of you. But I’ll mix a pinch of spirits for’e. Better 
still, take a pull at mine. You’re a fine girl seemingly, and ’tis a pity 
your babby’s sick.’ 

“She laid her child on Mr. Merdle’s bed without waking it. Then 
she brought a piece of paper from her pocket, opened it, and fetched 
out a sovereign. 

“*Take it and welcome,’ she said. ‘I hope youll do my little boy 
good, and, be it as ’t will, you can’t do him no harm, can you?’ 

“Certainly not,’ declared Mr. Merdle, putting the sovereign in 
his pocket. ‘The world be full of mystery and things beyond our human 
knowledge, and if the wisdom of men has decreed that striking or 
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stroking a babby with a hangman’s rope be like to cure it of its ills, then 
who be I to say it don’t? Sip at this here.’ 

“He handed her his glass, and she swallowed « few mouthfuls, and 
then coughed. Mr. Merdle had turned his back and gone to the box 
by the bed. He laughed at her discomfort. 

“* A bit strong for a young woman! But it won’t hurt ’’e. And who 
might your husband be, now?’ 

“To this question she did not reply, but suddenly burst out on what 
looked to be quite another matter. 

“*¢ This here chap, Tom West, as you be going to choke to-morrow— 
he’s innocent as that babby there! Afore God, he’s innocent, Hang- 
man!’ 

“Mr. Merdle had knelt down beside his box, taken a key from his 
pocket, and opened the little wooden trunk. In it were black clothes, 
a tight-fitting black cap, a mask, and a coil of rope. The last he brought 
out now and flung down upon the table. It seemed to twine and coil 
like a serpent, and the woman shivered and stared at it as though, snake- 
like, the hemp had bewitched her. 

“Oh, my God—that!’ she said and drawed a long breath. 

“*¢ Feel it,’ answered the man. ‘Tis more like silk then hemp— 
my own twining—a merciful thing—for I be a very merciful man and 
don’t give one pang more than nature asks for. Ill use no rope but 
what I spin myself—I ’ll trust none but mine. Feel it—it almost melts 
in your hand, you might say!’ 

“ Gregory was terrible proud of his rope, you see, but after the first 
shock the woman did n’t seem to take much account of it. 

“* He’s innocent,’ she said again. ‘And God in Heaven knows it. 
There ’s a man in Exeter this minute that bore false witness—every- 
body but the judge and jury knows that. Tom West no more stole they 
sheep than you did.’ 

“Mr. Merdle shrugged his shoulders. 

“*T ban’t called upon to meddle with that,’ he answered. ‘The Law 
in its might have tried him, all in order, and found him guilty. My 
part be only to carry out the sentence of the Law. The man’s life’s 
in Higher Hands. Be it likely that Heaven would let the innocent 
perish? I don’t believe it, ma’am. And sure I am—so sure as God be 
all justice—that I never yet turned off an innocent creature—male or 
female—and never shall!’ 

“The woman was thinking her private thoughts and did not answer 
for a good minute. 

“<T know his wife,’ she said. ‘Mrs. West will die if they put him 
away. However, as you tell me, it ban’t your business to trouble about 


that.’ 
“¢*T is my merciful part to end a doomed man’s life so swift and 
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quick as can be,’ he told her. ‘And that string there will do it. Ten 
souls it have sent to their Heavenly Judge in an instant moment, and 
if so be as they could have come back to do it, I doubt not that one and 
all would have sworn that it was no more than sneezing!’ 

“She picked up the rope and examined it. Her fingers shook a good 
bit, while she done this, but she ran the string through them and noted 
how suent * and pliable it was. 

“¢?T would cling terrible close!’ she whispered. 

“So it would, ma’am,’ he said, ‘and so it do. The knot runs like 
this—and I tie it inside twelve seconds. Then the man’s opening his 
eyes in eternity afore you can say “ Amen” !’ 

“You never make a mistake nor bungle it, sir?’ she asked. 

“* Never,’ answered the hangman. “When I feel my nerve be like 
to fail me, then I shall go into a different walk of life and give it up. 
°T is sad work, but it have got to be done, and so ’tis well to have 
a superior sort of man as can do it masterly and swift and merciful.” 

“ She nodded and held up the rope. 

“*You won’t let me take this away for my little one? °*Tis very 
well to strike it; but there’s a stronger charm than that—for the child 
to wear the rope till the ill leaves him.’ 

“No, no—I can’t part with the rope,’ he told her. ‘I want it 
to-morrow to Plymouth, and the next day down to Bodmin. I have 
others so good as this up home to Bristol, but not here. If I stroke the 
child’s body all over, ’t is all that need be done. So I’d best set about it.’ 

“ Just then the babby on the bed yawned and stretched, and Gregory 
Merdle, who had children of his own and liked them very well, turned 
to the little thing, held out his finger, and stroked its cheek. The child, 
waking happily, laughed at him. Then he picked it up and was well 
pleased to find hisself treated in such a friendly spirit. To the fire he 
took him and opened the blanket and took off the infant’s clothes. 

“*Why! There’s nought the matter with your boy, ma’am!’ he 
cries out the next minute. ‘The toad’s as clean and pink as a fresh 
shrimp! There ain’t a blemish on him—a fine, fat rascal! And don’t 
he take to me!’ 

“ * Dad—dad—dad—dad !’ cried the baby, little thinking, poor fool, 
that this very man was going to put his father out o’ life in twelve 
hours’ time. 

“*Go along with you! You don’t want no hangman’s rope, you 
brave chap!’ says Mr. Merdle, rubbing his great chin against the child’s 
cheek. 

“Then he turned his head to look at the mother, and ax her what the 
mischief she ’d come for to waste her money and his time. 

“But she had vanished. In a word, Sarah, the wife of Tom West, 
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the condemned man, was clean gone; and she had taken the hangman’s 
rope with her—and left her babby! 

“Mr. Merdle saw his fix in a moment and dropped the infant on 
his bed and hurried to the door. 

“* Stop that woman!’ he bawled in a voice that shook the little house ; 
and upon that, Mrs. Hatch, she rushed up from below. But she was 
too late: the front door hung wide and the visitor had sped away into 
the night. 

“ Feared out of his little life by so much noise and disturbance, the 
sheep-stealer’s babby set up loud shrieks; but his mother never heard 
’em, for she was already out of earshot. 

“* She ’s fled, Mr. Merdle, sir!’ gasped out Jane Hatch, ‘ and—good 
powers !—what be that? Have she left her little one?’ 

“* Pick the nipper up and quiet him and fetch me my shoon this 
instant moment,’ ordered Mr. Merdle. ‘This be a very serious matter— 
more so than it looks, ma’am; for without that rope I can’t hang Tom 
West to-morrow. My other ropes be in Bristol, and the man’s six foot 
high and weighs fourteen stone; so I don’t trust him to no common 
hemp, be sure. I must get over to the prison afore any time be wasted. 
*T is a plot against the Law, and thicky woman have got to be catched 
as quick as possible.’ 

“*T ll lay my life she’s the wife of the man!’ cried Mrs. Hatch. 
‘I seed her name in the papers. She’s been fighting proper for her 
husban’s life and wearying all the quality from the Bishop of Exeter 
downward ; but everybody have turned a deaf ear to her.’ 

“The hangman thought upon that while he pulled on his shoes. 

“*A brave and clever creature,’ he said, ‘but a woman can’t come 
between a sinner and his doom in this fashion. She’s put herself in 
the power of the Law now, and will have to answer for it.’ 

“Five minutes afterwards Mr. Merdle was on his way to Exeter 
gaol, while Mrs. Hatch comforted the baby. Then Gregory told his 
story and learned of Mrs. West’s great and useless efforts on behalf of 
her husband. 

“<The evidence was circumstantial, but he had a fair trial, and no 
doubt exists that he committed the crime,’ said the governor of the 
prison. ‘ His wife’s responsible for this, of course. She shall be sought 
immediately.’ 

“ And before dawn a couple of night watchmen found Sarah West 
apparently sound asleep in her own house. Worn out she was, no 
doubt, but they soon fetched her along to the gaol; and when she was 
brought there, she made no bones about her little plot. 

“¢?T is all a frantic wretch could do for him,’ she said. ‘ None will 
listen ; none will give heed ; and I know, as well as I know I’m his wife, 
that my man did n’t do it. There’s one—a fellow laborer with Tom— 
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and he’s being eaten alive with remorse at this minute; but I can’t 
prove the truth against him. And I went to see this gentleman last 
night and took my babby to be struck—just for an excuse. Because I 
thought a wife might touch his heart, for ’tis well known he be called 
“the gentle hangman.” And he was very kind, but could n’t give no 
hope; and then, when I seed the rope, a witty thought flashed in me to 
run away with it. Of course I knowed my baby was safe enough. And 
that’s how ’t is—and if you chopped me to pieces, I would n’t tell you 
where that rope be, kind sirs!” 

“She was firm about it, and so was Mr. Merdle. She would n’t tell 
where she ’d hid it, and he would n’t use no other. And two days would 
have to pass before he could send or go all the way to Bristol for another 
of his professional ropes twined by himself. 

“*Td best to return for it in person,’ he said to the gaol folk, ‘ and 
I’m sure I do hope as the majesty of the Law won’t do nothing very bad 
against this poor woman. She’s the man’s wife, and her wits have 
gived him another forty-eight hours in the land of the living. And who 
shall blame her? I don’t, though this means two more journeys for me 
than I counted on. However, my wife will get her black pudden all 
the sooner. ’T is an ill wind that bloweth good to none.’ 

“* Your beautiful, brave rope be safe enough, Hangman,’ says Mrs. 
West. “But God’s my judge, it shan’t strangle my husband!’ 

“So it fell out that the execution was a lot delayed, and a turnkey 
informed the condemned man that his last morning on earth was not 
yet come. He heard all the particulars also; but he did not bless his 
wife. 

“* Poor, dear fool—she meant well,’ said Tom West. ‘But what 
for? Two more of these blasted days ban’t no good to me. My peace be 
made. I ’m innocent afore the Throne of God, and the thief knows it. 
And his name be Ned Westover, and his time will come in the next 
world, if not in this. And the sooner I’m put away, the better for my 
sufferings.’ 

“ Nevertheless, when Mr. Merdle returned to Exeter, two nights 
later, and went back to his old room at the house of Jane Hatch, a 
woman very near mad with joy waited for him—and his wonderful 
rope was there also. 

“¢ You again, ma’am!” he said. 

“Hast heard the great news?’ she asked. But he had not, and so 
it happened that Tom West’s wife was able to tell how another man— 
the chap by the name of Ned Westover and a fellow laborer with her 
husband—had come forward and made a clean breast and confessed to 
the slaughter of the sheep. 

“<?T was a plot against my Tom,’ she said. ‘And the man went 
down to the prison yesterday at noon and gave hisself up for the crime, 
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because his fearful remorse after his sin had made him want to die. 
And my Tom will be free come to-morrow week! And *t was me as 
saved his life after all, Hangman Merdle!’ 

“* And so you did, then,’ admitted the executioner. ‘And nobody 
better pleased than me, I’m sure. How’s your babby?’ 

“*He’s all right. And I’ve been allowed to see my husband, and 
he’s terrible interested in it all, and will be very proud if you can come 
and drink a dish of tea along with us and a few neighbors next week.’ 

“* Next week—no,’ answered the other, handling his restored rope. 
‘If what you tell me be true, I’m free to go on to Plymouth by this 
night’s coach. But when business calls me this way again, I shall be 
very pleased to have a tell along with you and your chap. Let it be a 
lesson to us all to trust in God and our wives, ma’am!’ 

“« They be going to make a collection for him,’ said Mrs. West. 

“He nodded and put his hand to his pocket. Something in her 
pale face and bright eyes and unsteady voice touched him up, no doubt, 
and he dimly guessed at a little of what she’d been through. 

“* Well done, you!’ he said; ‘and ’tis very right and proper that 
everybody in these parts should do what may be done for your husband. 
‘T is a very shaking thing for a man’s intellects to be condemned to the 
gallows and then escape at the very last moment. And here’s your 
sovereign back again. And mark this, ma’am, the Lord, as have put it 
in the heart of men to make it up to Mr. West in this world, will do 
His part also. He’s justice made alive, is the Almighty, and the only 
time in my life I catched Him sleeping was when “ The Game Chicken ” 
beat me in fourteen rounds at Coventry. He won on a foul—so ’t was 
given against me by the umpire—but I never made no foul, and “ The 
Chicken ” knowed it, and our Maker knowed it. However, these things 
don’t happen by chance, and when us all meet above, us will hear the 
reason for that and many another matter that puzzles the wisest here 
below.’ ” 


THE INFIDELITY OF SAM 
FOSTER 


By Fohn D. Swain 


he finished sorting the evening mail, “and divorces may be 

all wrong. I have lived in single blessedness for upwards 
of fifty years, come next autumn, and I speak only from observation. 
Right in this little village there’s been material enough to furnish a 
college professor with plenty of arguments both ways. 

“Take Sam Foster, now. There never was a nicer, more agreeable 
sort of man raised in these parts. I went to district school with him, and 
licked him lots of times, and beat him out on the nomination for post- 
master; but I never held any grudge against him on account of our 
differences of opinion. 

“He was a homely man, little and peaked-looking, with a scrag of 
red whisker, and bald as an egg before he was thirty. Shy, too; never 
eared much about sparking, and you could n’t get him to make up to a 
girl nohow. Used to get us mad, sometimes, when we wanted to make 
up a set for a square dance or the like. But generous? Why, that fellow 
would give away his last dollar to a hungry dog! Good to the poor, 
Sam was, and the best watcher we had in the township. Never drank, 
and saved his money—leastways, if he did n’t, it was bec-use he spent it 
on somebody else. 

“Then, one day back in the seventies, he up and married Hannah 
Armstrong. Him getting married at all was surprise enough; but 
marrying her was an awful shock to the community. Not that there 
was anything against her character. Nature had took care of that part 
when she was made. She was just Sam’s opposite; a big, upstanding 
sort, with a deep voice and a kind of a mustache on her lip. She was 
awful domineering, and near—why, I guess she was the stingiest woman 
in town. And Sam Foster up and marries her, and no one even knew 
they was keeping company! Folks always said she must have done the 
proposing, and he was too scared to refuse her. Anyhow, they got 
married at the parsonage, and I was a witness. Sam trembled like a 
leaf, and looked half dead. 


* Mo sit may be made in Heaven,” said the postmaster, as 
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“They went to housekeeping in old lady Foster’s house, but the 
widow only lived a few months. She had seemed good for years, and 
she came of u long-lived race; but Hannah Armstrong was too much for 
her. She could n’t say her soul was her own in her own house. 

“Sam seemed to grow peakeder every year, and sort of dry up. His 
wife made him give up tobacco, because it is a nasty, expensive habit. 
She would n’t let him come down to the store any more nights and play 
checkers with the boys, and she kept all his money and would n’t let him 
give any of it to the poor folks any more. Said it encouraged shiftless- 
ness, and that the town farm was set aside for such, and that they were 
taxed for it, and that was all any one was called on to do. 

“She had wonderful carrying power to her voice, and she used to 
abuse Sam something awful. I won’t say he did n’t get good care—she 
was a prime housekeeper and a good cook; but Sam had no recreations, 
and was tied so close to her apron-strings he could n’t even squirm. 
There did n’t seem to be a ghost of a chance for him to get rid of her, 
because he had no grounds for a divorce, and even if he screwed up 
courage enough to run away, he would have to leave all his property, 
because she put all his money in the bank in her own name, and had even 
tried to get him to deed his farm to her. So it looked bad for Sam, and 
if it had n’t been that he was always a great reader, I guess *t would 
have killed him. 

“ He had read every book written by Mary J. Holmes and E. P. Roe 
and a whole lot of famous authors, and even foreign books, like Dickens 
and Scott. It was a great comfort to Sam, and it’s a wonder she did n’t 
take it away from him. As it was, she never let him buy any more 
books, and as we had no circulating library in those days, Sam had to 
read such as he had over and over. It was wonderful to hear him tell 
about them when we dropped in to call; but folks didn’t call much, 
because they could n’t abide her. They felt sorry for him, but they 
could n’t stand her uppish ways. She never would listen to any one’s 
opinion about anything but her own, and if you did happen to hold an 
opinion that she did, she would change over just out of contrariness. 

“TI suppose things would have dragged on like this until Sam was 
plumb wore out, if it had n’t been for his dream. Yes, it was a dream 
that done it all and set Sam free. I never had any faith in dreams 
myself, and never knew any of ’em to come true, as I know of; but, 
then, I never had any dream like Sam’s. Mine were always silly, and 
even when I was dreaming, I knew such foolishness could not be true, 
and that it was mostly indigestion anyhow. But Sam had a dream that 
I never heard the like of; a regular continued dream, like the stories 
in magazines; and it was so natural he could n’t see any outs in it, nor 
tell which part of his life was the real one and which the dream. 

“He told me all about it after his wife left him, and she told 
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everybody, too, and it made more talk than lots of things that really 
happen. That’s what makes this dream different from any other I ever 
heard. Mostly, folks hate to hear about somebody else’s dream, and love 
to talk of their own; but Sam’s dream was discussed by every one in 
our part of the country, and beyond. 

“Tt seems, one morning as Sam was buttering his second plate of 
buckwheat cakes, his wife noticed that he was smiling to himself in a 
pleased sort of way. She never could abide to see Sam happy, and, 
besides, she was curious to know what was on his mind, so she spoke 
up sort of sharp, and says, ‘What are you grinning at?’ 

“Sam colored up, and muttered something to himself, so she asked 
him again, and this time in a tone he knew better than to ignore. 

“*T had an awful funny dream last night,’ he said. 

“*Tt must have been, by the way you are grinning,’ she replied. ‘If 
it’s so funny as all that, you might as well tell it and get it off your 
mind.’ 

“Sam coughed, and, after hesitating a bit, and rolling up a griddle- 
cake and putting it in his mouth, he allowed that he had dreamed he 
was courting. 

“ Hannah sniffed, and remarked that she did n’t blame him, because 
he was funnier than he knew when he was courting her. 

“*T hope you found your tongue and said something besides “ yes ” 
and “no,”’ said his wife. ‘That was about all I could get out of 
you at the time!’ 

“* You got “yes” out of me fast enough,’ said Sam, ‘and that was 
what you was after.’ 

“Hannah opened her mouth to say something that would shrivel 
Sam up, but he spoke before she could think of anything mean enough. 
‘ Besides,’ he continued, ‘ you was n’t in the dream at all.’ 

“*T thought you said you was courting?’ she caught him up sharply. 

“*T did n’t say I was courting you,’ said Sam. ‘If I had been, I 
should n’t have been smiling about it!’ 

“*T 7d like to know who you was courting, then,’ said Hannah. ‘No 
one ever knew you to keep company with anybody else, so far as I ever 
heard. You had n’t spunk enough!’ 

“* This was just a dream,’ replied Sam. ‘It wasn’t about any one 
I ever really did court. I know that, because she was so pretty and 
good-tempered. Dreams always go by contraries!’ 

“There was considerable bickering then, and the Burnhams, who 
live only about half a mile down the road, heard them for quite a 
spell. After she quieted down a bit, her curiosity got the best of her, 
and she made Sam tell her more about his dream. He seemed to hate 
to, but she drew it out of him by plying him with questions. She 
was a rare hand at worming a secret out of a body. 
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“What Sam told her by fragments was this: he had been calling 
on the girl, in his dream, and he could n’t tell just where she lived, 
but it was somewhere over Goshen way, on a big farm—her father’s, 
he thought—and he saw her churning as he happened to be going by. 

“Tt was a pretty hot day, Sam said, and she was dressed in some- 
thing white and fluffy, and her arms were bare to the elbows, and her 
hair kind of tously where the wind had blown it. Somehow, she looked 
so cool and sweet, and Sam was so hot and dusty, he kind of spruced 
up courage and opened the gate and took off his straw hat and spoke 
to her, and asked her for a glass of water. 

“She blushed, Sam said, and her eyes were very blue, and when 
she answered him she smiled kind of shy and friendly, and there was a 
nice dimple in the right-hand corner of her cheek, close to the mouth. 

“* Most likely a hollow where she had lost a tooth!’ Hannah 
interrupted here; but Sam said, no, she had the whitest, prettiest 
teeth he ever looked at, and he would take his oath none were missing. 
Anyhow, seems as if she got him his drink, and then she asked him 
to set a spell and rest himself, and she went on churning, and by and 
by Sam asked her to let him spell her, which she did, and she laughed, 
and Sam said it sounded just like the musical glasses the fellow plays 
at the Cattle Show—sort of sweet and tinkly. 

“Sam said he did n’t make out very well churning, and pretty soon 
she made him give over, and they sort of scuffled, each trying to get 
the churn-handle, and their hands touched, and hers were soft and 
dimply, and she blushed again, and before Sam really knew what he was 
doing, he had kissed her, and she had looked surprised at first, and then 
laughed, and finally ran away into the house and left Sam alone. She 
did not come back, and by and by Sam set off again for home. 

“Hannah spoke up here and said there was no doubt of its being 
just a dream, or he would never have up and kissed her. Sam said 
maybe not, but, never having seen any one near so attractive, he could n’t 
tell what he would do. 

“Here the Burnhams heard them talking about it again; but after 
a spell the noise quieted down, and Sam went on with his dream. 

“There wasn’t mudh more, only there seemed to be a sort of 
interval he could n’t account for—several days, he thought, but was not 
sure; and then he was all dressed up in his clay diagonal cutaway coat 
and a clean shirt and was going over the same road to call on her. 

“He had no idea what her name was yet, and although he met her 
folks and she came out very demure and collected and set with him on 
the stoop quite a spell, and even let him fool with her hand, and exclaim 
over the smallness of it, and the pinkness of her little nails, and once 
he put his arm round her, he did not kiss her that night, nor could he 
tell in his dream who she was or just where she lived. 
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“ Everything else was so vivid and natural and unlike any dream he 
ever had before, he was surprised to wake up and find it wasn’t true, 
| to say nothing of the disappointment. 
| “This was the end of the dream and of breakfast; and, after some 
| words, Sam went off to the hayfield. 

“Next night Sam didn’t have any dream except a sort of weird, 
: unlikely one that Jim Wilkes came over and paid him five dollars he 
: had borrowed two years ago; but the morning after that Sam was all 
excited and woke his wife up to tell her what he had dreamed. 

| “*We’re going to get married!’ he says, shaking her. 


“Hannah was a heavy sleeper, and when she finally got the sense 
of his words, she was bewildered. 

“* Going to get married, you old fool!’ says she. ‘Haven’t we 
been man and wife for going on five years?’ 

“*T] don’t mean us,’ says Sam. ‘I mean the pretty one, the one I 
dreamed about.’ 

“Hannah was awful mad. She talked quite a spell about bigamy 
and morals and other things that occurred to her, and went over the 
history of Sam and his family for several generations, with many 
unjust reflections. When she quieted down a bit, Sam had dressed and 
gone out to chop some kindlings. 

“ At breakfast, he told her about how he come to pop the question. 
. He had kissed her again, he said, and she squealed and tried to get 
away, but he held her and kissed her some more—on her little pink 
ears, on her plump white neck, her hands, her eyes, and, last of all, 
' when she was kind of wore out, on her lips; and by and by she did n’t 

struggle any more, and Sam found they were engaged, though he 
could n’t exactly remember asking her; but it seemed as if they both 
understood it that way without any definite remarks being made by 
either. 
“ Her Pa come out, and he said the Fosters was a sterling old family, 
‘a and he was proud to give his daughter to a likely, God-fearing young 
| man of no bad habits, and they shook hands. 

“*T reckon he must have been a new-comer in these parts,’ Hannah 
remarked drily; but Sam said no, somehow he and Sam’s father had 
known each other ever since they were children at school, and the girl’s 
mother was dead, but that Sam’s father had sparked up to her at singing- 
school once about the time of the Civil War, or thereabouts. 

; “* He’d be more likely to than to enlist and fight for his country!’ 

J commented Hannah; but Sam indignantly insisted that his father tried 
to enlist, but was refused because he had ingrowing toes or something, 
that prevented him from taking long marches. 

“*T never knew any Foster that would walk any farther than was 
necessary to get three square meals a day,’ his wife says, in the rising 
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tone of voice Sam always knew and dreaded; so, after adding that they 
was to be married in June, in his dream, he hurried out into the garden, 
but not so far away but he could hear Hannah talking about it for a 
long time. 

“Pretty soon after that Sam heard her singing a sort of meeting- 
house tune, a sure sign she was upset and that trouble was brewing. 
So Sam kept out of her way as much as possible, and he said nothing 
more about his dream. She hinted about it several times, but Sam 
was dumb. 

“ Finally, one morning she asked him flat if he had stopped dreaming 
about that bold hussy, and if he didn’t think he ought to ask old Dr. 
Potter about his condition, reminding him that his father died of acute 
indigestion, and that there was every prospect of his doing so, if he 
continued to eat so hearty and take no exercise to speak of. 

“Sam ignored the indigestion part, but about the dream he told her 
that it was curious but that he was dreaming every night now, and that 
each dream began exactly where the previous one left off, without any 
breaks, and nothing left out, and that they was so vivid he could n’t 
possibly see any flaw in them, and it was just like life itself, only much 
pleasanter. Once or twice, Sam told her, his dream had ended with a 
question she had asked him, and the next dream began with his answer 
to it. 

“Tt was awful queer, Sam said, and it was fun, too; and he 
allowed he was beginning to look forward to night-time more and more. 

“* You always did want to go to bed with the chickens and sleep 
till the middle of the forenoon,’ Hannah assured him. ‘ You would n’t 
be a Foster if you didn’t!’ This was unjust, because Sam was a hard- 
working man, up early and willing to do his full stent every day. 

“She made him tell his dreams in full, and Sam grew red, and 
was some flustered, and some parts he would n’t speak about anyhow; 
but most of it he told her; and it seems they was married now, by a 
new minister from Sandisfield, and had drew out Sam’s money from 
the bank and gone on a wedding journey. They was at Niagara Falls, 
Sam said, and he named the hotel they had put up at, and what things 
they got for presents, and the jokes the young fellows and girls played 
on them, and what they paid for their room at the Falls, and what 
they eat for a wedding breakfast. 

“Sam had bought her a real gold ring, with Mizpah carved on 
the inside, and when they come home they was going to live on her 
father’s farm, because it was an awful big house, and lonesome for 
the old man, and he wasn’t able to keep up the farm property as it 
ought to be kept. 

“Sam said the place was taxed for eight thousand dollars, and had 
thirty head of cattle, and would all come to the girl when her father 
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died. And he said, too, that he had woke up just as they was driving 
across to see the Falls from the Canadian side, and he was awful 
anxious to get to sleep again so he could see ’em. In fact, he allowed 
he guessed he would take a little nap after dinner, and see the Falls 
that afternoon. 

“Hannah saw to it that he didn’t, and, though Sam laid down 
and put a newspaper over his face to keep the flies off, and dropped off 
once or twice, and made a funny smacking noise with his mouth, she 
gave him a dig in the ribs, and finally Sam gave it up, after saying 
that he had caught just a glimpse of the Falls, and that his wife had 
kissed him. Then he hurried away to the Forty Acre Lot. 

“Every morning now Hannah made him tell his dream, and Sam 
got so he sort of liked to; said he felt as if he must confide in some one. 

“They spent a week at Niagara, and then come home, stopping off 
to see an aunt of hers in Utica; ‘a homely, red-haired woman,’ Sam 
said. (Hannah had fiery red hair.) 

“Sam and his real wife got on worse than ever after this, and the 
only point on which they had anything in common seemed to be Sam’s 
dreams. She asked him all manner of questions, but only seemed to 
grow more cantankerous, and she abused Sam something awful, which 
was wrong; because how could Sam help dreaming, and how could he 
help telling her when she made him? 

“Sam confessed to her he was afraid he was getting queer in his 
head, because he was sometimes uncertain which was the dream and 
which the real life. If anything, the dream was more vivid, and it 
certainly was a whole lot more agreeable. 

“This was an unfortunate slip on Sam’s part, because it riled her 
a good deal, and they disturbed the Burnhams some, because Mrs. Burn- 
ham enjoyed poor health, and had to take a nap every afternoon, and 
they kept her awake. 

“ Finally, one day Sam come down to breakfast in a great taking; 
he could hardly wait for his first cup of coffee before he told her, all 
excited, what his latest dream was. 

“* Hannah,’ said he, ‘I’ve got some news for you! We’ve hired 
a new girl for Annie’ (it seems this was his dream-wife’s name) ‘ and 
who on earth do you suppose she is? You would never guess in a 
thousand years!’ 

“ Hannah remarked that the idea of Sam hiring a girl to help his 
wife do the work was surprising enough in itself, without expecting 
her to guess who it was. ‘Probably some slatternly creature,’ she 
sniffed. 

“* Yes, cried Sam, all excited; ‘it’s you!’ And he laughed fit 
to kill himself. 

“Then there was doings, I tell you. She thought at first Sam was 
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joking; but he took his oath he wasn’t, and that Annie’s father had 
driven over and got Hannah, and was paying her a dollar and a half 
a week and her keep, and she was ironing a muslin dress for Annie to 
wear to church at the moment when Sam woke up. 

“T’m not going to repeat what the Burnhams said about the row 
that followed; but it seems Hannah was awful put out at the idea 
of her doing chores for Sam’s other wife, and she upbraided him power- 
fully, and threatened to take the matter up with the church, and have 
Sam lose his fellowship for conduct unbecoming a decent husband, 
‘which you are far from being,’ she finished. 

“She did speak to the pastor about it, but he said there was 
nothing about a man’s dreaming that could be charged up against him, 
although he had a talk with Sam, and offered to have public prayers 
said for him; but Sam would n’t have it, because he said it would 
look foolish, and would n’t go any good; but he agreed to do his best 
to fix his mind on something else as he was going to sleep, and he let 
the minister pray with him and read a chapter from Solomon which 
seemed somehow to fit his case in some ways. 

“Nothing came of it. Just as soon as Sam dropped off to sleep, he 
began his dream just where it stopped the night before; and the same 
way when he managed to get an afternoon nap, which was not often. 

“One morning Sam came down with hollows around his eyes and 
a dragged-out sort of look, and he said he was worried to death; that 
in his dream he had not had a wink of sleep all night, but had been 
setting up with Annie’s Pa and old Dr. Potter. 

“*T’m expecting something every minute, Hannah,’ he says; ‘and 
it’s driving me ’most crazy. You are watching Annie now, and fanning 
her to keep her cool, and it don’t seem as if I could wait till night to 
find out if everything is going to come out all right.’ 

“* Let ’s see,’ says Hannah, in a still, awful kind of voice, ‘ when was 
you two married?’ 

“* Why, last June,’ says Sam, blushing and swallowing a half a cup 
of coffee the wrong way. After that Hannah said a number of things 
that cut Sam up considerable, and she watched him like a cat would 
a mouse to see that he did not get any nap that day, and she even 
kept him awake for two hours that night, till he got so nervous he 
thought he should fly. Finally he dozed off from sheer fatigue, and 
Hannah had n’t more than fell asleep herself than he woke her up, all 
a-tremble, and half laughing and half crying. 

“Hannah! Hannah!’ heicried, grabbing her arm so tight it hurt 
her, and shaking her awake. ‘It’s all right! And it’s a boy! And 
Dr. Potter says Annie owes her life to you, and I can never repay you 
in the world. Her Pa is so pleased he has raised your pay to two 
dollars a week.’ 
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“Sam was so pleased and grateful he tried to shake hands with 
Hannah, but she pulled away from him quicker than scat. For a 
wonder, she never said a word. There was nothing she could think of 
that would suit the case, I suppose, for one thing, and for another, 
when you get about so mad, words fail you anyhow. She just got up, 
and didn’t say anything when she barked her shin on a heavy rocker 
Sam had moved when he got into bed; and she found the matches 
and lit the candle she always kept on a shelf handy, and dressed herself, 
Sam watching her, too scared to speak. 

“ When she had dressed, she got some things together in a little bag, 
and went out of the house, at ten o’clock on a dark night, and slammed 
the door so hard it broke two panes of glass, and made Sam nearly 
jump out of bed. He heard her crunching down the front walk, and 
then the gate slammed; and Sam crept downstairs and locked the 
door and bolted it, and saw to every window fastening, and got out 
an old pipe he had hid where she could not find it, and had a long 
smoke, and read some in his books, and finally went back to bed. 

“Hannah never came back. She went over to her sister’s to live, 
and sent over for her things, and a lot of Sam’s, too, which he never 
made any fuss about. She had all Sam’s money in the bank to draw 
on, but Sam did n’t seem to care. He had the farm and his pipe, and 
he was able-bodied, and started another bank-account, and lived alone, 
the happiest old grass widower you ever saw. He got a divorce from 
her a couple of years later for desertion, but he never made up to any 
other woman. 

“ And the most curious thing of all,” concluded the Postmaster, “ is 
that from that day his dreams stopped. Yes, sir, after Hannah stalked 
out of the house that night, he slept as peaceful as a child, and he 
never knew what became of Annie or the boy or the old man, and he 
says he never cared either. Seemed almost cold-blooded of him, too; 
but he says it was sort of getting on his nerves, living a double life, 
as you might say, and that one life at a time was enough for him, or 
any other man who professed religion and liked to have the respect of 
his neighbors! ” 
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A GIFT FROM THE WAVES 
By La Salle Corbell Pickett 


The North River, a tributary of the James, on which Lexing- 
ton is situated, had overflowed its banks, and the city was cut 
off from all communication with the outside world. 

The North River had been improved by locks and dams and was 
used for freight transportation and travel. On its bank was situated 
Alexander’s warehouse, the depot for Lexington. This building was 
washed away, carrying with it all the supplies therein stored. 

For five years Lexington had been the home of General Robert 
E. Lee, he having been appointed President of Washington College, 
now Washington and Lee University, in October, 1865. Perhaps those 
years in Lexington were the greatest and most useful five years of 
his whole beautiful life. He had devoted them, with all that earnest- 
ness which had characterized his entire existence, to the work of 
building character and promoting the true principles of good citizen- 
ship. He had imbued the college with a new life that would thrill 
through its veins in the years to come. He was teaching his Southern 
people the great lessons which he had learned through toil, through 
sacrifice, through heroic effort and heroic endurance. 

To the people of Lexington, he had endeared himself as it has 
been given to few men to win the confidence and love of the community 
in which they live. Every man and woman looked upon him with 
affectionate veneration; every child knew and loved him, and he 
called each one by name as they all ran to meet him when he walked 
along the street. Every child had a place in the wide, deep, warm 
heart of the great soldier and teacher. 

On the 28th of September, 1870, General Lee, while seeming in 
the best of health, was suddenly stricken with paralysis. He lingered 
for two weeks, and on the 12th of October his kindly eyes closed for 
the last time on the scenes of earth. All the South bowed in sorrow 
over the passing of her warrior, braver in peace than in war, and 
Lexington wept for her loved friend. 

For three days previous to the death of General Lee the rain 
had poured in torrents. The roads were torn up and impassable. The 
horror of the situation was increased by the fact that there was no 


T": early days of October, 1870, were flood days in Virginia. 
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coffin in all Lexington in which to bury the great hero. The under- 
taker reported that he could do nothing. All his supplies had been 
washed away with the warehouse. 

In this extremity Professor Nelson, of the University of Virginia, 
was consulting with some of the other professors as to what could be 
done in a situation so calamitous. No one had a suggestion to offer 
which could afford any assistance in so hopeless a condition. 

After a time they were silent, trying to think of some way in 
which the obstacles of raging waters and impassable roads might be 
overcome. In the midst of their dilemma two boys came up to them 
in a timid way, hesitating to approach the group of dignified strangers, 
yet feeling the necessity of imparting the information they were 
bringing. Each feared to be the first to speak and pushed the other 
on, saying: 

“You tell.” 

“No; you tell. You say it first.” 

“No; you saw it at the same time.” 

“Saw what?” asked Professor Nelson, who was a judge of boys, 
and perceived that there was something of unusual importance on 
their minds. 

“Yes; saw what?” repeated one of his companions. 

Encouraged by the readiness to receive their tidings, one of them 
replied, “ A coffin.” 

“We saw it,” affirmed the other. 

“Yes; we saw it there upon the shore, there by the island.” 

“On the shore? A coffin? Where?” 

“Just about three miles from town. We saw it,” said the boy 
who had first spoken. “Maybe nobody’s in it. We was too scared 
to do more than see the outside, and then we tuck out. ’T ain’t 
never been used. It’s bran’ spankin’ new.” 

“J wonder if they really saw it, or only imagined it,” said one 
of the gentlemen. 

Professor Nelson arose and turned to the boys, saying: 

“Come and show us the way.” 

The boys led on and all followed, uncertain as to what they 
were to find, but trusting that in some way Heaven had graciously 
supplied their great necessity. Along the river-bank they walked 
until their two guides stopped beside a long, closed box that had 
floated down the swollen waters in the great flood and aes ashore. 
In the box was a beautiful coffin. 

They carried home the box, and in that Heaven-sent casket all 
that was earthly of the great Commander was laid to rest in the college 
chapel, where the tomb of the Southern hero has become a shrine of 
glory for the inspiration of the world. 
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THE PEARLS 
By Emery Pottle 


* 


the matter, are wont to brand the mistakes of the young as the 

results of unwholesome strata in their characters. In fact, they 
seem inclined never to admit at all the possibility of mistakes. The 
truth of the thing is that most of the young have not what one may 
reasonably call a character. That somewhat indefinite asset does not, 
according to my belief, develop until after the thirties have set in. What 
is too virtuously condemned as shame or worse is ten chances to one due 
only to the pangs of youth itself. And this is the only justification I 
have to offer for myself in the affair of the pearl shirt-buttons. At the 
time it seemed to me very near high tragedy; now in the humorous 
distance of the past it wears an aspect very like low comedy. As for my 
character at the present, I leave that to the judgment of the one person 
whose critical powers satisfy me perfectly well. I don’t mind saying 
that from a cold, calculating point of view I can’t see that mine is such 
a bad sort of article, as characters go. But that, after all, has n’t great 
bearing on the story of the pearl buttons, has it? 

It happened when I was about four-and-twenty—a blooming but 
awkward age in New York. Nothing then is accomplished, especially if 
you happen, as I was, to be poor; and yet you are in the thick of a 
young man’s desires—desires of all sorts, good and bad. However, the 
sense of the keenness of the struggle going on ’round about you, a strug- 
gle of which you willingly or reluctantly, according to your make-up, 
find yourself a part, keeps you going, as a rule—yenerally from sheer 
fright. The spirit of the city gets in you, and—well, most of your young 
desires are ultimately so crushed that they look like grass under a board 
in the spring; but by that time you don’t know it. So it does n’t matter, 
I suppose. 

I was engaged in the once gentle art of learning to be a publisher 
of books. It seemed a refined trade to my parents, who secured the posi- 
tion for me when I was graduated from college—without cum laude. 
I had a little desk in a little dark corner, and I was tremendously occu- 
pied with counting things that came to and from the printers. I knew 
a great deal about the weight of papers and the look and value of type; 
bindings, too, excited my imagination. Next my desk was Janet Lord’s. 
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She was a stenographer, not a very good one. But, at least, she could 
spell very well. If she had n’t been such a lady—and that she decidedly 
was—I dare say she’d have been a faster and more accurate operator 
on the typing machine. Like me, she was poor and a friend of the head 
of the firm. So she was kept on. It turned out, after we had become 
acquainted, that she had been fashionably educated and had returned 
from the resort of learning to find that her father had died penniless 
and that her mother was half ill. Janet had left the latter with a 
younger sister and had come to New York to make a living—in a moment 
of rebellious, twenty-year-old pride. She boarded with some dull, re- 
spectable creatures a long distance from the office. She was very brave 
and valiant, and always wore a sunny face and very clean white blouses. 
Everybody, except the other stenographer, liked her immensely. Espe- 
cially I. 

I was very lonely in those days. Twenty dollars a week in a fur- 
nished room, small and back, does not offer riotous opportunity of 
companionship if one is inclined to be particular. There was never 
quite enough money to do anything worth while. Besides, I had few 
friends. It was flattering, then, to find that Janet took to me as readily 
as I did to her. It did not happen all at once, to be sure; she was not 
that sort. But gradually, in the course of two or three months, we were 
well into that relation which exists only in the United States of America 
—we were friends. It is unnecessary to explain that the relation was as 
clean and harmless as the good sunlight. Though just why, I don’t 
quite know. Perhaps it was because we both worked—and yet that is n’t 
entirely convincing. I suppose it is a chivalrous fashion of conduct on 
the part of American young men toward the refined female. But, after 
all, men are men and women are women, whatever geographical section 
they inhabit. However, such was the case between us. 

We confided in each other with extraordinary freedom, we were 
together in all sorts and conditions of pleasant intimacy; we pooled our 
money and made fétes—dining at a good restaurant or going to the play; 
we knocked about all quarters of New York on Sundays and holidays; 
good gracious, we even discussed love—but I frankly don’t believe that 
it occurred to us to marry each other. 

Dear Janet, with your bright hair, your candid brown eyes, your 
never-so-slightly turned-up nose, your smile so ready and whimsical, and 
your snowy blouses! I suspect every other single man in the office would 
have led you to the altar with a proud high tread and thanked the Lord 
for your tiny trim self beside him. 

I can’t imagine what the end of it all would have been if I had not 
encountered Mrs. Kendall and, coincidentally, Mrs. Kendall’s daughter 
Sally. And here at last the pearl buttons enter upon the scene. 

I happened to be in the front of the shop, where the books I had 
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scrupulously watched in the making were or were not sold, at a moment 
when a very handsome and very fashionable and very sweet-looking 
woman was also there. And some one happened—everything of impor- 
tance just “ happens,” only novel-writers never seem to learn the trick— 
to call my name: “ Mr. Jaspar.” It isn’t a usual name, I am aware, 
and it caught the great lady’s attention. She asked a question and 
had an answer from the chief. And the upshot of it was that I was 
bewilderedly the son of her old girlhood friend, when we had unravelled 
it all, and, too, that I was bidden to present myself very soon at her 
august number on Fifth Avenue for a preliminary call. 

This I recounted to Janet over a hasty lunch at a cheap restaurant 
that morning. She finished her egg sandwich calmly. “I suppose 
you ll go. Why not?” she said, without appearance of interest. 

“Why?” I demanded, irritated at her impersonal acceptance of 
the news. 

“Do you mean, why do I suppose you’ll go? Or why go?” 

“ Both.” 

She regarded her tea-cup judicially. “One always goes, you know. 
Furthermore, you are in a state of rebellion. Your young soul clamora 
for change. I have seen it coming for some weeks. You don’t order 
pie any more, for one thing. You'll go, and everything will be— 
different.” 

“T shan’t go, and there’s no chance of anything being, as you say, 
different,” I retorted sulkily. 

“There you are!” she smiled triumphantly, getting to her feet. 
“Oh, young man!” 

Where ? 

“ Oh—lots of places! You’ll like it and will probably be ruined. 
Come along back to work on the Pyramids. Mrs. Moses will bring you 
out by-and-by.” 

“She would n’t waste forty years in the wilderness with me,” I 
grinned, as I prepared to follow. 

“Oh, my dear, we live in a fast age. A motor-car will do wonders 
in an exodus. Is my hat on straight? Come, we must hurry.” 

As she was leaving that afternoon, she said impudently as she passed 
my desk, “Don’t forget, Mister Jaspar, that the Israelites wandered 
after a good many strange gods before they finally got to the Promised 
Land.” 

“They had the excitement of a new religion, any way,” I crossly 
called after her. “I like strange—goddesses.” 

“ Good luck, then, but look out for thunder on Mount Sinai.” 

It struck me that evening, when I had time to consider the question, 
that it wasn’t at all like Janet’s ordinary attitude toward my affairs. 
I wanted her to be interested deeply, and, so far as I could see, she 
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was n’t in the least concerned. My vanity was piqued. I was not at the 
time old enough to analyze the situation, even so far as to know that it 
was actually my vanity that suffered. I thought it was selfishness on her 
part. And I had by no means arrived at that sagacious stage where I 
could reflect that one of the strongest bonds between us was precisely 
that Janet allowed me to talk of myself and was delightfully sympathetic 
—more, for, being a woman, she let me go on with my conceited perform- 
ance to the exclusion of her own “ life-story.” Though whether this in 
the female is instinct or artfulness, I have never quite made out. 

Thereafter, save for occasional impertinent digs, Janet left the subject 
of my relations with Mrs. Kendall conspicuously alone. It was this atti- 
tude of hers which goaded me to the decisive step. I called at the house 
of the great lady. She was at home. So was her daughter Sally. That 
evening, when Janet and I sat in the ugly drawing-room of the respect- 
able old ladies on 145th Street, I made no reference to the event of 
the day. I wanted to, dreadfully, but somehow—Janet was in a per- 
verse mood—the moment never occurred. Moreover, it seemed rather 
out of key with the situation—why, I did n’t then discover. 

Home in the back bedroom with the single gas-jet, the hideous red- 
flowered carpet that gave forth such an odor as only old carpets in old 
houses can give forth on humid days, the walnut wardrobe which wobbled 
whenever one approached it, in fact, just the back bedroom which exists 
everywhere in New York for the young man who can afford nothing else, 
I contemplated at length my call on Mrs. Kendall. What I made out 
of her kindness and her daughter’s kindness—all in a series of terms 
and allusions which I did n’t at all comprehend, or rather which I could 
not enter into—was that my life and Janet’s were grubby makeshifts— 
that I hated my bedroom and the drawing-room of the respectable ladies. 
And this I do not to this day find culpable. To visit two delightfully 
worldly, charming women in a charming house—who take the trouble to 
be extremely civil—puts a sheen on a young man’s imagination, a sheen 
like the subdued glamour of costly old furniture, costly old pictures, a 
silvery tea-table, lovely shimmering gowns, all of it that goes to surface 
over that particular kind of life. God help me, I took to it like tra- 
ditional ducks to the water. The handsome lady against the Louis Quinze 
screen (I did n’t know it for Louis Quinze then, I admit) and the tea- 
table of old French silver before her; the beautiful Sally, like a Greuze 
portrait (I know now, too, that she had done all she and art could to 
heighten that innocent illusion), giving me more tea and more biscuits— 
well, the only adequate parallel to my luxurious feeling that hour which 
I could find in my past was the memory of myself as a kiddie after my 
nurse had given me a hot bath and put me into a clean nightie and a 
clean bed, prayers well said and sleep hanging on my eyelids. But what 
in it all that was silly and mean was that I caught myself with decidedly 
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disloyal feelings toward my friend, Janet. And of that I am now 
ashamed. 

I fondly believe that I am a gentleman. My parents brought me 
up as such with labor and painstaking. And if in the little Massa- 
chusetts town where I lived out my boyhood there were scarcity of money 
and simplicity of life, there were at any rate fine ideals and gentle 
customs. Modestly speaking, I believe that in point of family my own 
was of a somewhat chaster value than the Kendalls’. But there is not 
much time for finesse in manners and moods in the ordinary boy’s school 
and college days. And if he steps from his college campus into the 
scramble and mess of snatching out a living from the wilderness 
of New York, there is considerably less of it, 1 can tell you. So it is not 
difficult to imagine the impression the house of Kendall made on me as 
I began to grow a little more familiar with it. 

I did grow more familiar. Mrs. Kendall was—is still, I dare say— 
a woman who likes what she calls “nice boys.” She flatteringly in- 
cluded me in her flock. Bless me, I must have been a very ragged, un- 
worldly little sheep compared to the rest of her tidy, properly outfitted 
protégés, with whom I had just about as much in common as—well, 
as you might expect. She continued to ask me to tea; she asked me to 
luncheon once or twice on a Sunday; she drove me in the Park in her 
motor. Why should she have not, to be sure? And I, ardent young ass, 
loved it all and squandered my miserable savings on garments in which 
to bedeck myself. Youth, youth! I am pretty certain I said and did 
many silly things—silly from the point of age, but probably no sillier 
than most young men in that—or any other—condition. Then flam- 
boyantly, after having gone through the initiatory stage of thinking my- 
self enamored of the beautifully preserved Mrs. Kendall—all her flock 
had the mild disease—I knew I was desperately in love with Miss Sally. 
Kind heaven, never let me hear again of the joy of youth/ There is no 
like agonizing period in the seven ages. Its Sturm und Drang are enough 
to wreck the ship of life; and so they would if a pitying Providence did 
not occasionally aid. 

Sally Kendall was very sweet to me. She had sweet coy ways, little 
soft, very girlish smiles, little soft movements. She did not talk much— 
now I am prone to think it was because she had nothing on earth to say. 
But she looked—oh, my word, she looked /—in those luminous days. She 
was—to put it briefly—the sort of girl that every male worthy of the 
appellation aches to cuddle in his arms. And further explanation of 
her charms would be verbose. I lived on the beauty of my moments with 
her. They were literally moments, for Mrs. Kendall regarded me as her 
own little possession and kept me properly in my pigeonhole. And when 
I had no moments with Sally I was either in a swimming cloud of fan- 
tastic amours or drowning in the turgid flood of jealous imaginings of 
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what she was doing with her hundred other swains. What a wretched 
time it was! 

I forgot—deliberately forgot—Janet Lord. Or if I could not forget, 
I pretended to. I fabricated stories of nightly labor, of business toil, 
of engagements with old college chums, to be rid of her! And if I did 
go to see her, I was silent and self-conscious, or priggishly conversational 
and insufferable. A sickening business it was. Janet bore it placidly. 
Of course she knew by this time of my “ double life,” but she rarely 
referred to it. More and more she withdrew into herself, less and less 
she made any demands on the basis of our old intimacy. And for this 
I was basely thankful. I thought of her as a “nice little thing” and 
hoped vaguely that I might be able to “ do something for her some day.” 
Oh, Janet, forgive me! 

Just what I hoped of little Sally the good Lord only knows. It was 
enough to love her. Once I stammered something at her when her 
mother left us alone for an instant—something awfully sentimental, and 
I kissed her fingers. I did it awkwardly and rubbed my nose on her 
hand. “I’d like you to like me,” she whispered in an infantine sweet- 
ness ; and her serene calm never wavered any more than if I had elegantly 
presented her with a chocolate. Sally, my dear first love, you could n’t 
care! You could as easily and as lightly have wedded any one of the 
twenty “nice” youths clustering about you, as the twenty-first “nice” 
one you did accompany into the holy estate. It was only necessary that 
he be “ nice” and have money. I might have been the first; the second 
qualification was never mine. But I loved you—I think. 

Please don’t be irritable about the pearl buttons. They come now. 

Mrs. Kendall invited me to dinner. It was my first dinner with 
them, and it was to be very large, very formal, she laughed to me. 
“So behave and look like my nicest boy,” she advised. I was to take in 
Sally. I need n’t go into the mental state I endured in that week of 
expectation. If you have been—or are—young and recall your first 
smart dinner, you’ll understand. Sartorially, I felt equipped, save for 
the shirt-buttons. The plain gold ones I possessed obviously would not 
“do.” I could not buy others of any value. Pearl buttons—“ they,” 
that glorious company of apostles, all wore pearl buttons! It was not at 
the time a trivial question. It was a vital, tragic problem. I compro- 
mised, as one in tragic instances generally does. I procured from a 
dealer of imitation pearls two splendid specimens. I have worn their 
like often since and with an unconscious breast, but then—youth 
again !—I suffered. Even though, as I affixed them to my shirt front in 
the back bedroom, they shone with a mild and not unnatural radiance, 
I suffered. 

The day before the dinner Janet stopped at my desk as she was com- 
ing in from luncheon. We had somehow ceased lunching together. 
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“The chief has given me two theatre tickets for to-night, will you go 
with me?” I remember that her voice was rather wistful. 

I looked up at her. It was a rainy day, and she wore her oldest 
hat and her oldest garments. The wind had tossed her hair about, the 
feather on her hat was ravaged. She was wet and weary. One glove 
had a hole in the finger. Suddenly I saw Sally, the lovely, irreproach- 
able, demure, adorable Sally—in my mind I saw her. And my heart 
hardened to Janet. “No, thanks,” said I. “Awful busy to-night. 
Sorry.” 

She turned away with a lip that I think quivered. Not a word did 
she say. I had a guilty hour, and then—I forgot her. I did really forget 
her. Don’t blame me too much. You may have been in love yourself— 
or you will be. I forgot, and I was glad of it. 

The dinner was very wonderful. I found that there were actually 
people in the world who corresponded to names I had seen in the news- 
papers. I liked the idea of being there, and I sat next Sally beatifically. 
I drank a great deal—I trust not too much—champagne. Mrs. Kendall 
beamed on me from time to time. And Sally—well, Sally was Sally, 
and that was enough for me. I disregarded my false pearls. When we 
were in the drawing-room again and I was talking to Mrs. Kendall be- 
fore the fire, she felt something crush under her foot. 

“Good gracious, what is that? Why, it’s a pearl! Oh, how awful! 
Whose? Why, Jaspar, it’s your shirt-button! It fell. Oh, I’m sorry. 
Oh!” 

It was my shirt-button, and it had fallen. I hastily gathered up the 
fragments. “It doesn’t matter—indeed, it doesn’t,” I protested, as 
one who could lose pearls daily without a tremor. And for once it was 
the truth. “Please don’t bother.” 

Mrs. Kendall was so genuinely distressed. “Of course it matters! 
I’ve ruined the set for you, my dear man. Do forgive me, and don’t 
make Biblical allusions! ” 

There were but two I could recall: one about the pearl of great price 
and the other in regard to the swine, and neither seemed at all @ propos. 
I continued to protest, and Mrs. Kendall went about humorously regret- 
ful, telling every one of the dreadful thing she had done. It was a 
relief when I could escape with the remnants of my shameful adorn- 
ment on me. Sally, I vow, squeezed my hand when I said good-night. 
“I’m so sorry,” she murmured. I felt almost a hero—though why 
Heaven knows. 

Then the next day came a note from Mrs. Kendall and a tiny Tiffany 
box. I found them when I came home from the office. “ My dear boy,” 
read the note, “ you must take these, I insist upon it, to replace the set 
I so stupidly spoiled last night. It is a real pleasure to me to do it. 
So don’t be proud and stiff-necked and refuse me this slight reparation, 
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Sincerely yours, Elizabeth Kendall. Come soon to see us.” With a 
sickening dread I opened the box. If the pleasure was real to her, the 
pearls were more real to me. They glowed on their satiny bed as only 
pearls can glow. I eyed them blackly. Then I shut the box and threw 
it int. corner. 

The end of it all was—the end of that miserable night of whirligig 
considerations—that I had to send the pearls back and confess that I 
had never owned a real one in my life. And having seen this humiliat- 
ing step on the back-stairs of social degradation, I suddenly knew I 
could n’t put my foot on it. I was too proud. Sally would despise me. 
The others would laugh. I shut my teeth stubbornly. “Ill keep the 
confounded things.” Youth said that. Put yourself in my place, and 
tell me what you would have done. No, don’t be virtuous and lie about 
it. Would n’t you have kept them—if you had known Sally? So I 
wrote Mrs. Kendall a note and thanked her—too profusely; and the 
pearls were mine. 

I know, in a way, how Judas felt with his thirty pieces of silver. 
The days and weeks and months which followed were the worst I ’ve 
ever spent, and I have had a good many rough blows since, I don’t mind 
confessing. Those pearls grew in size till they seemed balloons. Only 
they were solid and weighed on my breast. I never wore them. I never 
looked at them. They filled the back bedroom. I became moody, 
morose. I grew pale and nervous. I saw black despair. I felt like a 
creature in one of de Maupassant’s tales—for instance, in “The Piece 
of String.” Worst of all, I could not go to the Kendalls’. I had not 
the moral courage. 

That last I was spared, for they went off to Italy in March, a fort- 
night later. And I, poor devil, was left Sally-less, with two illegitimate 
pearls before my swinish nature. I cherished Sally for three months. 
I mourned her. She was my Sorrow. I shut myself in and brooded. 
I read poetry. God forgive me, I wrote it—to her. And some of 
it I sent. Through it all, instinctively, I avoided Janet. I was afraid 
of her eyes. It got to the point where we said only “Good morning,” 
“Good evening.” Then, at last, one heavenly June day I went out of 
the office on a Saturday half-holiday. There was something gay in the 
air—something that one feels occasionally in cities one knows and loves. 
People seemed gay. A red-cheeked young female on a Fifth Avenue 
*bus leaned over and shamelessly nodded and smiled at me. I returned 
the amicable salute. I, too, felt freshly gay. I forgot the pearls. I 
forgot—Sally! As I stood on the curb uncertain what to do with 
the afternoon, Janet came out. Her white blouse glittered in the sun. 
She had on a new hat. She was smiling. 

She nodded and went by. 

“ Janet!” I called. 
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She kept on steadfastly. 

“ Janet!” 

“ Oh—Mr. Jaspar, did you call?” 

“T did.” 

“Well?” 

“Janet, come for a walk in the Park, will you?” 

“No, thanks; I’m busy. Good-by.” 

She walked on. I followed. 

“T said I was busy,” she frowned. 

“ Well, I’m not.” 

“That has nothing to do with me.” 

“ Yes, it has.” 

“ What, please? ” 

“ Because I’m going with you, you see. I’m not busy. I want to 
tell you something.” 

“T don’t want you to.” 

“T don’t mind. You will.” 

Janet walked majestically up the Avenue in utter silence. After ten 
minutes of hard following, she turned back to me panting at her shoulder. 
She spoke very gently. “ Please don’t come. I don’t want you. I’m 
sorry, but—it ’s too late for that sort of thing.” 

She left me standing scarlet on the pavement. After a moment— 
or an hour—I pulled myself together and wandered off. “She’s right, 
too,” I was muttering. “Oh, she’s right. I’m a beast.” 

That night in the evening papers I read of Sally’s engagement to the 
young Englishman, the “nice” boy she subsequently married. I drank 
too much and spent a disgraceful evening, I’m not ashamed to say. 
When I came out of it next day I felt better than I had for months— 
morally, I mean. I got up and sent the pearls back to Mrs. Kendall, 
with a letter, quite abject, telling her the truth. And the next day I 
settled back into my position in the publishing house and worked like 
a madman all summer. I never spoke to Janet again except to salute 
her humbly—nor she to me; but surreptitiously I left little bunches 
of flowers on her desk—hoping she would think they were mine. It 
turned out that the head of the department, who was secretly enamored 
of her, it appeared, took all the credit for them. 

A month after came Mrs. Kendall’s answer and another box. “ Dear 
Mr. Jaspar,” she wrote, “it only remains for me to say that my pearls 
were false, too, to make a story of it, doesn’t it? But they were real, 
after all. However, to ease your conscience I’m sending you two excel- 
lent imitation ones from Paris. We are all fearfully busy over the 
preparations for Sally’s wedding” (and so forth). “Pray don’t be 
troubled over the affair of the buttons. It was awkward, I know. It 
shall remain our little secret.” 
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I think I was rather hurt to realize that she was not reproaching 
me for my fault. I had so made up my mind to suffer; and that was 
youth, too. 


“ Janet, I’ve been writing about the pearl buttons.” 

“Tt’s a very silly story, my dear, and I don’t see why you wish to 
air your shame.” 

“T don’t. I wish to make a plea for pu in general.” 

“Then no one will read it.” 

“T don’t suppose they will. But I cmt end it. I don’t know how 
to suggest artfully at the last that you married me.” 

“Why mention it at all?” 

“Tt has to be done to make a happy ending. Besides, I want every 
one to know. I’m so pleased to be a rewarded sinner.” 

“ Well, let ’s read it together, then, and perhaps we can find a way out, 
after all.” 

“ Janet, my dear, my dear! I’ll never worship any other goddesses 
before you. You’re the only real pearl Ill ever have.” 

“ And you won’t send me back some day—if your conscience troubles 
you?” 

“ Janet—come here. Listen.” 
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HANDS 
By Thomas L. Masson 


ANDS are going out. There was a time when they were used for 
; various purposes. Now their principal occupation is to wear 
gloves in winter, and to swing all the year around. 

What can the average man do or make with his hands nowadays? 
At one time he could make a fire, a coat, a boat, a sledge, a wagon. He 
| could put up a house or chop down a tree. He could make a model for 


a machine, and the works of a clock—and they tell us that the old- 
fashioned clocks with the long pendulums, all made by hand, are the 
only accurate time-keepers. 

But hands are no longer employed to make things. In New York 
at the present time, about the only use they have is to talk with. In 
other parts of the country they are used as guides. 

But as producers the hands are no longer of any consequence. 

It is a great pity, but this is a machine-made world; not a hand- 
made one. 


WAYS OF THE HOUR 


A DEPARTMENT OF CURRENT COMMENT AND 
CRITICISM—SANE, STIMULATING, OPTIMISTIC 


THE STAGE OF TO-MORROW 


O one who has given any thought to the subject, it would seem 
almost certain that the theatre- and opera-goers of the future 
generation will not witness any perpetuation of the great 

artistry possessed by the prominent figures of the stage whose achieve- 
ments enthralled our forefathers. 

There remains on view to-day the spectacle of that Titaness of two 
centuries, Sarah Bernhardt, the very last of the superb coterie of the 
seventies. Where can we look for her successor when she elects to bring 
her long and unexampled career to a close? Here we have the one and 
only representative of yesterday’s stage, whose career has not been oblit- 
erated by the modernism of the stage; nor has she as yet succumbed 
to it. 

Oh, ye overworked players! What a commentary is it to witness the 
consummate art of the divine Sarah on this her eighth American tour at 
the age of sixty-seven. In three weeks not only have we been privileged 
to see twelve of her most sublime portrayals, but it is a fact that in all 
the world cannot be found a single representative of the younger genera- 
tions of players indicating the slightest desire to compete with her. 

Excepting Eleanora Duse—and she appears but intermittently— 
Sarah is the only living executant of the classics of Racine, Moliére, 
Meilhac, and Halévy, and, look where you will, nothing is indicated on 
the horizon suggestive of an inheritance. 

On the male side the situation is far worse. In Italy, Tommaso 
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Salvini, the greatest tragedian the world ever saw, is approaching his 
eighty-fifth year in a retirement to which he is fairly entitled; but even 
in his own country he is without an aspirant to his mantle. France 
has yet the younger Coquelins and Mounet-Sully, but can any one find 
in the Comédie Francaise of to-day players with the artistry and ambi- 
tions fitting them for such a career as was provided for Constant Coquelin 
in that ennobling institution when he was its most honored sociétaire. 

In England, the vaudeville stage has captured the sons of the late 
Henry Irving. Ellen Terry is in America, delivering discourses. No- 
where in the United Kingdom does there remain to-day a truly great 
dramatic figure, not modernized into oblivion. 

And what of America? No one is so foolish as to ask if we are ever 
to have another Charlotte Cushman. After Booth, Barrett, McCul- 
lough, and Davenport came one great genius, Mansfield, who left abso- 
lutely no inheritance. Has the New Theatre revealed to the naked eye 
any indication that from its founders’ ambitions will come the great 
dramatic figures of the theatre of to-morrow? 

Are we emerging to an era of George Cohanism? The writer yields 
to no one in appreciation of this bizarre comedian, who, while yet in 
his twenties, has evolved a plethora of clean and effervescent comedies ; 
but the very fact that young Mr. Cohan is to-day the most successful 
financially of the contributors to the stage is evidence in plenty that 
such as he are relied upon by the managerial element to keep the wolf 
from the door. 

Miracles are not likely in Theatredom, hence it is well to confess that 
the wonderful French woman, now passing by for the eighth and un- 
doubtedly the last time,.is bestowing upon us the last opportunity we 
may ever have of witnessing the classics of great masters of other days. 
Rosert 


ORIGINALITY 


LATELY heard some very intelligent people discussing Originality. 

| They seemed to rate it very highly. According to them, it was a 

delicate and wilding flower that drooped under too much cultiva- 
tion. A classical education, some of them thought, might be fatal to it. 
Though its happy possessor ignored all literary canons, yet should he 
stand absolved. Might not his originality consist, thought I, in his 
ignoring them? But that is arguing in a circle. 

Now, originality, it seems to me, is merely the reversal of a self- 
evident proposition. For instance, you step out of your front door every 
morning and prepare to walk down the street. No one, in all prob- 
ability, notices you. But suppose you step out on your front pavement 
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and proceed to stand on your head. You have achieved originality, and 
a crowd collects at once. Unfortunately, if we succeed in being too 
original, a conservative and unappreciative public puts us in an insane 
asylum. 

I have recently been expecting to see an unprecedented outcropping 
of this desirable quality, for, besides the time-honored recipes for gaining 
it, we have lately had it demonstrated for us both by precept and example. 
“ All can raise the flower now, for all have got the seed.” As Poe so 
reasonably remarks, “ He is false to himself who ventures to dispense 
with so obvious and so easily attainable a source of interest.” Shall we 
dispense with the obvious and the easily attainable? Surely not. Per- 
haps—happy thought !—if we quote enough we shall attain it; for does 
not Poe elsewhere assure us that “to originate is carefully, patiently, 
and understandingly to combine ”? 

Your original person is invariably lazy. If he can understandingly 
combine, he is likely to do it. He is always on the lookout for an easier 
way of doing things. If he can get the winds or the water to do his 
work for him, so much the better. Laziness is like virtue, its own re- 
ward, but it brings others in its train. How many great inventions do 
we not owe to this inestimable vice, from the sail and the mill-wheel to 
the most recent adaptations of science; from the scheme of James Watt, 
idling beside his mother’s tea-kettle, to that of Edison as a telegraph 
operator, killing roaches by electricity because it was easier than whack- 
ing them with the heel of a boot. A Columbus searching for an easier 
way to India may stumble upon a new world. 

It is literary originality with which we are principally concerned, and 
Dr. Samuel Crothers has recently given us a formula for it. I love a 
formula. Like a rule in Bridge, it saves the trouble of thinking. “Now, 
originality,” says he, “ consists in not doing what is expected. When all 
eyes are fixed upon the target, the trick is to hit something else.” You 
see how obvious that is, how easily attainable, and, above all, how en- 
couragingly feminine! How often have we hit something else! We seem 
to have a dim recollection of a returned manuscript, condemned by the 
occupant of that chair which Lowell used to call “The Seat of the 
Scornful,” for this very quality which should have insured its accept- 
ance: “ It did not quite hit the mark!” 

If Dr. Crothers gives us precept, the red-bearded prophet of Fabian- 
ism gives us example. He shows us how to do it. He takes a perfectly 
hackneyed plot and merely stands it on its head. All the world imme- 
_ diately exclaims, “ How epigrammatic! How original!” and we join 
the crowd around his doorstep. 

The most logically original person of whom I have ever heard was 
the man in an insane asylum who, at work with others in the grounds, 
persisted in trundling his wheel-barrow upside down. An onlooker said 
ou. LXXXIX.—8 
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to him, “ You’re crazy! Why don’t you turn your barrow right side 
up?” To which he promptly replied, “It’s you that are crazy. If I 
turn it right side up, they will put something in it.” That is the trouble 
with those of us who are not original. People are always putting some- 
thing in our wheel-barrows. It is we who do the work of the world. 
Mary Roserts 


NOT A FAD, BUT A FIGHT 


HENEVER I see on the street an innocent-looking girl who 
shows signs of poverty, it brings to mind the remark I heard 


recently from a butterfly woman of my acquaintance: “ We 
don’t hear much about White Slavery these days, so I suppose all the 
excitement over it was just a fad.” Heaven forefend that our zeal for 
pure food for our bodies should make us careless of pure morals, in this 
way reversing the Bible’s plea for “ the inside of the cup.” But that the 
fight against this damnable crime has not died a natural death, nor 
yet been downed by those fiends who profit by such barter, was magnifi- 
cently proven in Cincinnati in October last, when the International 
American Purity Congress held its sixth annual convention, the largest 
and best ever known in its history. The splendid reports received 
through delegates from every organization throughout the United States 
and Canada which is working for the betterment of morals testify that 
the fight has not grown cold. And to this Federation belongs the credit 
of first proclaiming the actual fact of a White Slave traffic. 
So long as there are thinking, true-hearted, sympathetic men and 
women with love for our helpless fellow beings, to say nothing of natural 
patriotic pride, never shall this hideous form of slavery take root in God’s 


country—America. A. E. 


INHARMONIOUS HORNS 


HE practice of winding the horn to announce an arrival or an 
T approach is doubtless of ancient origin; the use of the horn for 
making known the coming of a vehicle dates back at least to 
stage-coach days. Twenty years ago, in France and elsewhere, a horn 
was usually attached to bicycles, and blown (by pressing a rubber bulb) 
to warn pedestrians to “clear the track.” Quite naturally, the auto- 
mobile appropriated the bicycle horn and adapted it to its own require- 
ments. Thus far the note of the horn had remained musical, or at 
worst not strikingly discordant. If only the manufacturers could have 
been content to let well alone! The familiar “honk-honk” variety of 
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horn may not be perfect, but it is preferable to some of the freaks which 
let loose their hideous cacophanies upon our startled and defenseless 
ears, and thus go far toward defeating the very purpose for which they 
were designed. They are not merely offensive, they are insolent. There 
is one kind, for example, which emits a hair-raising, blood-freezing 
shriek that is much more likely to paralyze the hearer into helpless 
inactivity, to root him perilously to the spot, than to start him toward 
safety. 

Many years ago there appeared in the city where the writer lived 
a toy called a “devil’s fiddle.” A tomato-can to which had been fast- 
ened a piece of string well rosined was held in one hand, while the thumb 
and fingers of the other were drawn downward along the string. That 
was all, but it was enough. The noise produced by this primitive con- 
trivance was indescribably nerve-racking. For two or three days the 
torture continued, then, in response to a universal wail of indignant 
protest, the police interfered. As suddenly as they had come, the devil’s 
fiddles went, not another “ yip” from them was ever heard again. 

We realize that the law cannot or does not protect us from death 
under the wheels of the modern juggernaut, and we resign ourselves to 
going when our time comes; but we fiercely resent being “ scared stiff” 
by imitation Indian warwhoops or other horrible noises. We have learned 
to recognize the common, every-day honk-honk as an old friend (or 
enemy), and, unless we are too decrepit, we decorously run for our lives. 
But when we don’t know whether we are listening to a peeved lion, or 
the gurgling groan of somebody being strangled, or—or what the dick- 
ens it is, then we feel like demanding that all freak noise-makers be 
consigned to the limbo of devil’s fiddles, and that the plain, normal 
horn be “ standardized ” compulsorily. Locomotives do not have fifty- 
seven varieties of whistle, why should automobiles?—but what need is 
there of arguing about it? 

Frank M. 


THE KITCHENOLA LIFE 


F there had been a kitchenette in the Garden of Eden, it is quite 
likely that Eve would have insisted on staying. Lovely woman 
adores the sketchy existence that goes on under the wax palms in 
the solid onyx apartment-house—many of them named with grim, 
unconscious humor in honor of the saints. 

They are twentieth-century obelisks that stand to tell the story of 
that time when space was so scarce that folks lived in layers twenty 
and thirty stories high and called it home, sweet home! 

There is some talk about going back to the farm. But not while 
science and art continue to build these sandwiched nests where wives 
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can do their marketing over the telephone, have bellboys in livery in 
the hall, and manage with one “ maid” to maintain a way of living that 
is largely make-believe. 

Of course there is a glamour, not to say a humor, about flat life: 
the chutes and the lifts, the slot meter on the hearth-stone by which 
you can set the gas log burning, while if you touch a button to the right, 
a phonographic horn will give you Caruso or Garden. 

Thrift used to be one of the crowning glories of femininity. Now for 
it is substituted the Bluff Beautiful. Give her a flat with four baths, 
under the patronage of one of the smarter saints, and she is happy. A 
dog leashed to a maid completes the picture. It is the house of mirth. 

Life becomes like to a comic opera in Saint George’s-by-the-Terrace. 
A druggist’s boy with a cake of soap to deliver must take it through a 
tunnel that is called the tradesman’s entrance and hoist it nineteen 
stories in a dumb-lift that he does n’t pronounce dumb if you listen to 
his mutterings as they come from below. 

The kitchenette is a hole in the wall. It’s so cute! Of course no 
one uses it. There are a dining-room and a Hungarian band and a 
head waiter down-stairs, where one eats, as it were, to a flourish of 
French horns. 

You order eggs—three minutes. Your man returns trippingly as 
though from the hep-coop, with an air of repulsive cheerfulness. He 
has a glittering silver machine on a tray—an egg-boiler with a minute 
indicator. You can see the eggs behind the glass bubbling. He opens 
them, and they are both stale. After all, there is no way of attaching 
an indicator to a hen. 

Every one about you eats stale eggs and cold storage foods and bad 
coffee and tea and butter, but it’s the easiest way for Her. It is the 
only way. It gives her time for manicuring and massaging and hair 
treatments and New Thought. 

Her husband struggles into a dinner-coat, and feels like a picture 
in a plush frame. Now and then he wonders if this machine-made life 
is worth-while. Does it ring the bell? When he was a boy he used to 
have visions of a country home, with trees shading an entrance road, 
and a gate with roses growing over it, where She might wait to meet 
him. 

And it has all turned out this other way—this kitchenola life in the 
palace of Beautiful Bluff, above the arched doorway of which there 
has been carved the name of some simple fisherman who little recked, 
as he cast his lines in the Jordan, that his monument would be such 
as this. 

Kate MAstTErson 
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EUGENE 


By Margery Williams 


UGENE LAFAYETTE BRICE sat on the top step of the stair- 
F case. Below him the straight, shabbily-carpeted flight stretched 
down to the hall, lit by a solitary, flickering gas-jet, which 
caused strange shadows about the hat-rack and the horse-hair sofa, and 
the fly-specked gilt frame from which Abraham Lincoln looked down 
impassively on all who came or went. A dim fog seemed to hang always 
in this hall, where dwelt a stuffy atmosphere of ancient dinners and 
cheap-cigar smoke. From where Eugene sat, it had the look of some 
gruesome subterranean tunnel. 

Eugene was six, nearly seven, but the taste of his mother kept him 
still clad in velveteen kilts and three-quarter socks. Eugene detested 
his kilts. He felt dimly that they covered him with ridicule. In 
truth, they accorded badly with his plain freckled face, precociously 
old in expression, and his short fair hair, producing an effect which 
added needlessly to his unpopularity in the boarding-house. He was 
not a pleasing child. If people noticed him at all, it was to dislike 
him. He was sullen and ill-mannered, wise beyond his years, the 
plague of the servants, and the aversion of all the boarders. Eugene 
saw it. He was rather acutely conscious of his failure to please, in 
any direction. Even Mary, the slatternly colored chambermaid, who 
derived a considerable income from running errands for Eugene’s 
mother instead of attending to her proper work, turned upon him 
roundly whenever she caught him alone. 

When the servants chased him off he fell back upon the boarders. 
They convicted him of “ tagging.” He had an air of hanging about to 
listen, when he was in reality merely lonely. He lingered near groups 
until some brisk voice said invariably, “ Well, Eugene, do you want 
anything?” Usually he slunk off then with the look of one detected 
in crime. His sensitiveness, perverted at the outset, took refuge in 
antagonism. He pitted himself against the combined endurance of 
the household, and in the result the household suffered. 

When his mother swept into the dining-room at meal-times, her 
hair faultlessly arranged, and wafting peau d’Espagne as she moved, 
Eugene followed in her wake like a small dog. He was conscious of 
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covert glances cast at him across the long table. He ate silently, and 
it was impossible to tell from the impassive countenance of the waiter 
who brought him his soup that the two were on terms of deadly 
warfare. 

He sat on the stairs to-night because his mother had a card-party 
in her room, and for practical reasons it was impossible for Eugene 
to go to bed until it ended. He was not in the habit of going to bed 
before eleven on any night. The effect showed in his pallid, grimy 
complexion, unwholesomely pasty. He had edged casually into the 
drawing-room downstairs, a place of shabby furniture and much gild- 
ing, only to meet with short shrift at the hands of its few occupants. 
Afterwards he had tried the dining-room, on the pretense of getting a 
drink from the ice-cooler, but at the first evidence of lingering the 
colored waiter, busy clearing the tables and sorting the silver, had 
turned on him in a sort of long-suffering fury. 

“ Yoh tek ’n’ go “long, Mars’ Gene! I ain’t gwine hev you a-foolin’ 
’roun’ whar ’m busy—nossir! Dis din’-room ain’ no place fur chillens 
when I’m wukkin’.” 

Eugene had loitered, peering down the “dummy,” from which 
rose clatter and odors from the kitchen below. 

“J—say, Adolf, I want a piece of bread!” 

The waiter’s suspicions deepened immediately. 

“T ain’ here to be cuttin’ yoh no braid, not affer yoh had yoh 
dinner. Yoh ain’ got no user braid, “less ’n’ yoh’s up ter some devilry. 
An’ ef yoh don’t tek ’n’ clar outer hyar I’s gwine tell Mis’ Schultz on 
yer, a-comin’ ’roun’ hyar wantin’ braid. She ain’ ’fordin’ to throw no 
braid ’roun’ fur foolishness! ” 

Eugene had come with every intention of being friendly with 
Adolf, if Adolf would let him. He had even dreamed of asking the 
permission, grumblingly accorded at times, of helping Adolf lay the 
silver round for the next meal. But he thrust his tongue out now 
instinctively as he gained the doorway. 

“ Yah, nigger!” he called. 

Thereafter the stairs had been his only refuge. He sat there with 
his chin on his doubled fists, kicking at the step below him. There 
was a threadbare spot on the carpet, and by careful assistance with his 
toe he had succeeded in creating a tolerable hole. He could hear the 
waiter still clattering forks and spoons in the dining-room. Now and 
then, on one of the upper floors, a door was opened and shut; there 
came a momentary buzz of voices. It was Christmas Eve, and the 
younger contingent of the boarding-house were dodging mysteriously 
in and out one another’s rooms. 

The second-floor front, in particular, was occupied by a family 
that boasted two children, a boy and a girl, a little older than Eugene. 
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There were also a father and a grandmother, and a perpetual atmos- 
phere of festivity seemed to dwell behind the closed door. Of an 
evening, creeping up, Eugene could hear their voices through the 
transom. They were always playing games. They were comparative 
new-comers in the house, and until their advent Eugene had achieved 
more or less companionship with a certain little girl who lived on the 
landing below his own. But in an evil moment she had made friends 
with the new children, particularly the little girl, and immediately her 
manners underwent a change. She was to be seen continually carrying 
boxes of paper dolls between her own room and the Smiths’, and she 
looked upon Eugene with a cold and critical eye. She spent her even- 
ings there. The Smiths were essentially “nice” children, and it had 
been enjoined upon them from the first not to associate with Eugene. 
With the faultless insight of childhood, they scented, from their rela- 
tives’ attitude, something deeper than the mere objection to Eugene’s 
manners or his upbringing. Without in the least knowing why, they 
perceived that he was a pariah, a person banned for dark and mysterious 
reasons from the social level of children who had nice parents. They 
preserved a virtuous and oblivious air when they encountered him on 
the stairs or landing. And the little girl who had been formerly 
Eugene’s playmate was most prominent in this game of ostracism. 
Her mother had discovered, coincident with the Smiths’ arrival, that 
she had never cared very much for Addie going with that Eugene, 
anyhow. 

Eugene was puzzled. It was plainly not a matter of wealth. He 
was accustomed to say at any moment, “Mamma, say, gimme a 
dollar!” Nearly always he got it. His room was littered with expen- 
sive toys, and he might devour candy unchecked. Since his posses- 
sions had no meaning for a little boy compelled to play with them 
alone, he tried to use them as a means of enticement to the other 
children. But he failed utterly. His tale of riches never even im- 
pressed them. He would say, “I’ve got more’n five dollars in my 
bank. Less you’n’ me go get some candy—huh?” He was prepared 
to be lavishly generous if they showed the least signs of capitulation, 
but their parents’ injunction stuck always in their minds. They could 
have no interest in the wealth of a boy who was not “nice.” They 
even suspected him of lying. 

Sometimes he attributed their attitude to his clothes. He felt a 
deadly shame of his velveteen kilts, his bare knees. Even his name 
savored of the ridiculous. The little Smith boy’s name was Charlie. 
It seemed to Eugene a much better name. 

As Eugene sat on the stair-head, small, hesitating steps were heard 
descending from the upper regions. It was the little girl whom the 
charmed circle of “ niceness ” had recently swallowed, like an encroach- 
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ing tide. She wore slippers and a new sash. She hopped slowly 
from step to step, hugging a doll in her arms, and she pretended not 
to notice Eugene until she was on the landing just behind him. Then 
she paused. 

“Lemme pass.” 

Eugene looked up at her sullenly. 

“Where you goin’?” 

“’S my business. I wanter get a drink. Now, Eugene, you let 
me go right by!” 

“T ain’t stoppin’ you.” 

But he shifted his position so as to block more effectually the 
stairway. 

“Say—you been with the Smiths?” 

“ M’m.” 

Eugene hesitated. “Say, now, to-morrow’s Christmas! ” 

“Don’t I know it? The Smiths, they’ve got a tree. It’s goin’ 
to be awful big. And Mr. Smith’s bought seven boxes of candy. We 
saw ’em in the closet. I’m goin’ to have somethin’ off their tree, too. 
Mr. Smith, he told Mabel, ’n’ Mabel told me. ’N’ she knows what 
it is!” 

Eugene kicked at the step. 

“T bet they haven’t got a tree like I got. Mine—it ’s—it’s—it 
goes ’way up t’ the ceilin’, an’ there’s everything you can think of on 
it! An’ I’m goin’ to have a real theatre what you can get inside, an’ 
real scenes, ’n’ a stable ’n’ a printin’-press ’n’ a hook-an’-ladder com- 
pany, one of those what the horses goes up ’n’ down!” 

“Huh!” said the little girl, But her eyes glittered warily. 

“?N’ a cook-stove, to burn alcohol!” 

“ Boys don’t have cook-stoves. You story!” 

“T guess I can have a cook-stove iffer want it. I—TI’ll let you 
cook on it.” 

“Mabel Smith ’s goin’ to have a cook-stove,” said the little girl. 

“Mine ’s a bigger,” said Eugene stoutly. 

“You ’re a story!” 

She was keeping one ear warily cocked toward the upper floor. 
Eugene saw signs of weakening. 

“ Less you ’n’ me play with it to-morrow!” 

“I’m goin’ with the Smiths.” 

Eugene made a desperate shot. “ Less all of us go play with it!” 

The little girl stiffened. 

“The Smiths would n’t ever. Mr. Smith’s awful p’tic’lar. Mabel 
Smith says he would n’t ever let her go with you. He says you’re too 
rough.” 

“T ain’t rough, either! ” 
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“He says you’re rough. And he won’t let ’em play anywheres 
but just in their room.” 

Eugene thought. 

“J—say, Addie! S’posin’ you was to ask Mr. Smith to let me 
come in some time, huh?” 

“He would n’t ever!” 

“ But jes’ s’posin’ you—s’posin’ I was to knock some ev’nin’, an’ 
you was there, an’ s’posin’ some one opened the door, annen you ’d 
say, ‘That’s Eugene,’ an’—an’ I was a friend of yours or sumpin’, 
an’ you’d let on you didn’t know I was comin’, an’ you’d say I 
was n’t rough nor nothin’, an’ Mr. Smith let me in. An’ s’posin’ I 
told him I’d be awful quiet if he ’d let me play. Huh?” 

The little girl was obviously considering. She took an attitude of 
importance. 

“Annen I’d bring my hook-’n’-ladder comp’ny an’ everything, 
an’ we ’d have real plays in the theatre!” 

“ 

“To-morrow night I’ll come ’n’ knock—huh?—an’ you can do it. 
You ’ll be awful mean if you don’t!” 

Addie suddenly remembered her errand. 

“You lemme pass now, Eugene, or—or I won’t say nothing!” 

Eugene drew his legs back slowly. “ You say, ‘ Hoper may die if 
I don’t,’ then!” 

“T—now—maybe I’ll see!” 

She passed on down the staircase, jumping the last two steps. 
Secretly she was regretting certain advantages of the days when she 
had “gone with” Eugene. At just this period the Smith children 
and herself were immersed in theatrical projects. A real theatre 
would be lots of fun. 


It seemed to Eugene that the Smiths took an extraordinary time 
over their supper on Christmas night. Peeping through the crack of 
the dining-room door, he watched the contingent finally rise and begin 
to file their way out, the two children first, resplendent in holiday 
clothes, the little girl with a new gold locket dangling ostentatiously 
and a tiny turquoise ring on her pink second finger, then the grand- 
mother, mildly beaming, lastly Mr. Smith himself. Eugene concealed 
himself while the procession passed him in the hall and went upstairs. 
Presently a door shut. 

Eugene waited for nearly twenty minutes. Then he began to make 
his way desultorily up the staircase, with many pauses. He haunted 
for a long time, fearfully, the second-floor landing, till the tell-tale 
creak of a board under his feet forced him to precipitate himself at 
the door. Through the transom he could hear the sudden hush that 
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followed his knock. He almost ran away. Some one pushed back a 
chair and came forward with firm, decisive tread. 

In the crack of the half-opened door appeared Mr. Smith’s head. 
An atmosphere of Christmas seemed to float visibly past him out to 
the dingy landing. He looked inquiringly at Eugene. He had no 
desire to be an ogre, least of all on Christmas night. He was even a 
genial man. He simply did n’t understand. 

“Well, Eugene, did you want anything?” 

“ T—I—now——” 

He fidgeted miserably on the barred threshold. Inside the room a 
deadly silence reigned. The base little girl said nothing at all. 

“Did some one send you here?” asked Mr. Smith kindly. 

“No, I—I just——” 

“Then I guess you’d better run away again,” said Mr. Smith. 
He spoke gently, having no wish to hurt Eugene’s feelings. He closed 
the door. Eugene was left standing outside. And within, voices, as 
in a sudden relief, resumed their gay babel. 


Eugene Lafayette Brice went slowly up to his room. The big 
Christmas tree, with its glittering spun-glass ornaments, loomed to 
the ceiling. There was imitation snow beneath its branches, over 
which the hook-and-ladder company was prancing triumphant. A 
little mechanical clown who turned somersaults was arrested in mid- 
flight, clinging to his gilt trapeze. Many of his mother’s friends had 
brought him expensive presents, and these too contributed to the litter. 
It would seem that a small boy could have nothing left to desire. 

Eugene looked up at his theatre, with one of the marionettes sus- 
pended limp and bodiless across the mimic footlights. Something 
happened to his throat, and he gulped savagely. 

There were voices in the room beyond the folding doors, and the 
clink of glasses. His mother was laughing. Presently some one threw 
cards down noisily on the table. Into the room where Eugene stood, 
a young man sauntered, a cigarette in his mouth. He had a pleasant, 
boyish face. He was the only one of the shifting crowd of 
acquaintances whom Eugene liked. His manner missed the patronage 
which the rest of his mother’s friends extended to him, as to a pet 
dog; once he had even taken Eugene to the Zoo. But to-day Eugene 
hated him. He hated every one. 

The young man came forward and put a hand on his shoulder. 

“Hello, Cap! Having a good time, eh?” 

Eugene wriggled out of the friendly grasp. He hunched his 
shoulders defensively and glared at the theatre through a choking 
mist. 

“ Now, you leave me ’lone, I tell you——” 
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“ What ’s the matter? ” 
Eugene gulped again. “ I—suthin’s prickin’ my foot.” 

He made feint of examining his shoe. The young man laughed 
and went back to the card-table. 

The game recommenced, and through the chatter and laughter no 
one could be aware that in the next room a small boy had flung himself 
down on the imitation snow beneath the biggest Christmas tree in the 
world, and was sobbing abandonedly. 


THE MASTER 
BY CALE YOUNG RICE 


On the trail, o’er the new moon’s tide. 
Their lips are afoam and swaying, 
And the winds behind them ride. 
The quarry is up before them, 
A ship with her horde of men, 
And a frenzy rushes o’er them, 
They bite her again and again. 


t HE hounds of the sea are baying 


The winter has left them riven, 
And the winds have sped them hard, 
But away from her bows they are driven, 

She scatters them, undebarred. 
For her beams are not wrought of cedar 
That crushed in their teeth of yore, 
But of steel; and strong fires feed her 
And drive her in to the shore. 


Yea, man is becoming master, 
O sea; and in vain thy pack 

Shall hunt one day for disaster 
And ruin upon his track: 

The master of thee and thy hunters— 
For the sky too does he dare— 

Supreme o’er all he encounters 

In the earth, the sea, and the air. 


THE RUNAWAY HOST AND THE 
MODEST HOUSE-BREAKER 


By F. A. Meyer 


it his whole duty in life to strip the thorns from her roses and 

pass her the sugar and cream, Susan had the Art of Imposition 
in its Praxitelean age. So when Biddeford and I fled to the mountains 
she established a system of sending us her uncongenial guests. 

“You must meet my brothers, Dan and Biddeford,” she would tell 
them. “ You would hit it off wonderfully together! They are just your 
sort, so jolly and clever, and they ’d love to have you. They’ve the 
quaintest bungalow !—and Dan has a motor-car that he runs himself.” 
It flattered them and hastened their departure. “It’s much easier to 
make them uncomfortable in a bungalow,” was her excuse to us. 

But when Susan preambled her fourth infliction with a confession 
that he gave evidence of being a minor poet, we made up our minds 
conclusively to spend our next vacation travelling. “A lyric star-lover 
with feathery hair,” was her description of him. “ Quiet and enduring, 
and has no ear for politics.” 

“ Susy wearies me with her clever characterizations,” growled Biddy. 
“She neglects to tell us his age.” 

“Or the size of his collar,” I retorted. “She’s told me more than 
enough.” 

“Well, when you go to pick him out of a crowd as he steps off a 
train, you ’ll appreciate the Bertillon method more. Are you going to 
ask people if they feel lyric love stars and are politically deaf?” 

“ Leave it to me,” I retorted—unnecessarily, for mine was always the 
gentle task of welcoming Susy’s cast-offs. Under Biddy’s engineering, 
the car showed a tendency to run up trees, telegraph-poles, and bills at 
the garage. 

When we rented our bungalow, Biddy and I made one rule: that we 
should always be considerate of Suki, an excellent Jap with a pro- 
pensity to seek better paid employment elsewhere. So we never rose 
in the morning, but took our breakfast recumbent, and succeeded in 
keeping from him the vision of empty, unmade beds till noon, when 
he would be too busy preparing lunch to notice them. Susy’s lyric star- 
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lover, however, elected to take a train that necessitated the abuse of an 
alarm-clock. 

“TI don’t see what pleasure you can find in early rising,” murmured 
Biddy and dodged the clock, but I was too busy to keep him awake. 

Doubtless if I had seen morning on the roads before, I should have 
missed my guest in an entirely respectable manner instead of taking to 
flight at the invitation of a glistening hedge and an impudent song- 
sparrow. A good fifteen miles from where I ought to be at that precise 
hour, the left rear tire gave up the ghost explosively. I was sweating 
over the inauguration of its successor when a mild voice greeted me: 

“If you jacked her up a bit, you’d have a better show.” 

A calm-eyed person, convincingly quiet in manner, watched me 
follow his advice. The car was large and took reluctantly to further 
jacking, and then I discovered my trouble had been caused by a nut I 
had failed to loosen in the rim. 

“Tt was merely a suggestion,” admitted the stranger. “To tell you 
the truth, I was n’t sure what jacking meant, and wanted to learn by a 
practical demonstration.” 

“Do you habitually indulge your curiosity in this manner, or are 
you especially interested in mechanics?” I inquired coldly. 

“Now, that’s just it”—he folded his arms for a long and leisurely 
discussion. “I’m not at all interested in mechanics, but I feel as though 
I ought to be.” 

“An amateur,” I suggested. 

“ Quite so,” he answered. “In everything. My friends know me 
as the Universal Amateur. I have an unquenchable desire to know 
everything.” 

“Do you subsist solely on gratis information? You must find 
attention to your own business a sinful waste of time.” 

“On the contrary. My business deals so directly with the affairs 
of others that it merely serves as another avenue by which my craving 
for knowledge may be satiated.” He waited until I had finished pump- 
ing the tire and had adjusted the plug. “I,” he announced impressively, 
“am a professional house-breaker, and you behold me in the act of 
escaping justice.” 

I dropped the pump. 

“You ’re what?” I repeated. 

“For that purpose,” he continued serenely, “I shall take the liberty 
of hiring you and that car.” 

“ But,” I protested, “ are you sure you would n’t feel less obligated— 
more at home, as it were—if you should steal it?” 

“Unfortunately, up to now I have not had sufficient instruction in 
the science of running it to make such a contingent possible without 
an unpleasant sense of risk. Besides, it’s an odd notion of mine to 
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placate the gods by paying liberally for my means of flight.” He 
touched his pocket. “I have plenty,” he declared genially. “It was a 
good haul.” 

I looked him over long and speculatively. Now, I owed him no 
grudge except that he had thrust upon me, unwilling, the bonds that 
link us to the young, debonair breaker of laws, but the temptation 
offered by his simplicity was too strong for me. 

“ Get in,” I invited with hypocritical heartiness. 

His smile was a prayer in praise of Mammon as he mounted to the 
seat beside me, and it settled my decision. 

“Now,” I said, starting the car, “I didn’t pass you on my way 
hither, so a fairly mathematical mind will perceive that I am about to 
return you to the vicinity of your late exploits. How good a haul was 
it?” 

He clutched the seat as we bumped over a broken road. 

“T’m modest in these matters,” he answered, unruffied. “It was n’t 
the Carnegie library nor the bank. A few hundred dollars and a thous- 
and or so in jewels satisfies me. I find,” he added in a business-like 
tone, “that the small burglaries pay better. Not that I could n’t tackle 
as large a job as you could put up to me,” he went on hastily; “ but 
the larger ones are so showy, and it’s often difficult to dispose of the 
swag.” 

“Still, in the mountains, where the quiet is so dense, even the 
modest house-breaker becomes of interest to the police.” 

“No doubt,” answered my prey evenly. 

“So that they will entertain you well.” 

“You intend to land me in the lock-up?” For the first time his 
expression changed to what was clearly incredulous disappointment. 

“You would make a safer, though no less questionable, living as a 
palmist,” I declared approvingly. “You are certainly gifted with 
second sight.” 

He sunk his head on his breast thoughtfully. 

“That,” he said after a pause, “is pointedly an invitation for me 
to persuade you with the aid of a gun.” The car leaped aside with 
almost human emotion at the threat. The steering-gear on that car 
was delicate, and the shock to my nerves was not slight. I further 
endangered the pair of us by attempting to watch my companion and 
the road simultaneously. Meantime I pictured Biddy disbelieving every 
word of my story except this. The nonchalant burglar took to hunting 
in his pockets, and finished by offering me a cigarette. “I hope you 
will remember,” he said as he put up the case, “that I did not use that 
form of persuasion.” 

“You think I should feel obligated?” I became braver when his 
hands were exposed to full view. 
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“TI know you do,” he replied. “Could you stop this comet a 


moment till I get a light?” 

I laughed sardonically and put on more speed. 

“Oh, well,” he said philosophically, “the ash would have blown 
in my face.” He chewed the dead cigarette without apparent malice. 
“ But you do owe me something for not drawing on you,” he concluded 
decidedly. 

“You are not armed,” I hazarded bluntly. 


He smiled upon me like a cat. 
“That ’s where you are right.” As his hands sunk into his pockets, 


the car veered again. “I think it’s bad taste to turn sport into melo- 
drama. It’s inartistic not to be willing to take some chance. If I did 
have a revolver, I should not draw it.” His hands emerged empty from 
their retirement. “I don’t suppose I’ve had recourse to one more than 
thirty times in my whole career.” 

“How did you manage to practise such restraint?” I inquired. 

“ Well, you see ”—he dropped his voice confidentially—* I’m rather 
a poor shot, and when I seek only to maim I invariably kill.” 

“Too bad,” I murmured. 

“ Now, take you, for example. I’ve grown to like you considerably. 
You ’ve got quite the air and look of my sort.” (I flushed.) “I’d do 
my best to wing you with a shot in the left shoulder, say, and, sure as 
you ’re born, the bullet would go through your ear. What kind of a 
car is this?” he added, bending over for a glimpse at the hubs. “It’s 
got a terribly spasmodic action. Are you sure the gears are in good 
condition ? ” 

“We'll stop in front of the Town Hall at Arrowcrest and examine 
them. Till then I take as many chances as you.” 

“That ’s not the point. In killing me you may be robbing the elec- 
trie chair.” 

“T shall comfort myself with the reflection that I am saving your 
heirs and the State the expense of an appeal.” 

“ Have you never broken a law?” 

“No.” I slowed down going over a wooden bridge. 

“ Never smoked in the subway, ate peas with a knife, taken the name 
of the Lord in vain——” 

“No.” We struck a long straight road, and there was a sharp 
whistle behind us as we took it. 

“T talked out loud in a library when there was a large sign up for 
silence,” yelled the burglar above the noise of our flight. “It started 
me on my downward career. I always whisper in reading-rooms now. 
It made a lasting impression. Now, you might be more lenient if you ’d 
had a little experience. Think, not one insignificant, little slip——” 
“Never!” I reiterated, my eye on the speedometer. 
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“ Not——” He looked over his shoulder, and his voice became 
charged with disgust. “You call this a car? That motor-cycle cop is 
right on top of us!” 

I slowed down suddenly, and the motor-cycle darted ahead, hissing 
under the swift application of her brake. The policeman must have 
been enjoying the chase, for our sudden stop annoyed him. He spoke 
volubly as he returned up the road toward us, and we learned, by dis- 
carding the expletives, that he was inviting us to accompany him, at a 
greatly reduced speed, to the Town Hall at Arrowcrest. 

“ Just where we were going,” observed the burglar mildly. “ How 
opportune ! ” 

It is hard to treat your partner in a scrape as your sworn foe. The 
desire to declare my motive in speeding was to hasten the course of 
justice on the person of my companion flickered and waned. Time 
enough when we got to the police station. 

“ At least,” mused the irrepressible outlaw, as we proceeded gently 
along country ways that echoed to the periodic explosions of the motor- 
cycle—“ at least, my profession has taught me forbearance. You have 
my deepest sympathy. I wish you were heading almost anywhere else. 
Can you say the same of me?” 

“ Yes,” I mumbled gloomily. 

“Misfortune softens the most virtuous,” moralized the burglar. 
“Can I lend you anything to pay the fine—or go bail for you?” 

“Your technique lacks subtilty,” I growled. “I feel much kinder 
toward you when you don’t talk.” 

His silence hung like a pall over us for possibly five minutes. 

“What charges are you going to prefer against me?” he inquired 
at length, conversationally. 

“I’m glad to see you have no false family pride about discussing 
such matters before the minions of the law,” I declared irritably. 

“Him? Do you think he’s able to hear anything, mounted on that 
imitation of an insane Fourth?” He smiled the same sleek, feline 
smile. “ Your answer does your heart credit,” he finished tenderly. 

“We'll slow up here,” yelled the policeman in vibrating tones, due 
to the action of his mount, as we entered the quadrangular-streeted 
limits of the town of Arrowcrest. 

“Tt’ll have to be bail,” confided the outlaw sorrowfully. “I 
could n’t bag in a year the amount required to pay the fine for the 
speeding you’re guilty of at his standards. Youll have to reverse to 
convince him you ’re standing still.” 

At the Town Hall I hesitated a moment when I alighted. 

“You stay here with the car,” F said at last magnanimously, and 
took the sparking-plug with me. 
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I admit I was as annoyed as I was astonished to behold him sitting 
patiently in the car when I returned, after investing ten dollars in 
United States Judiciary. 

“ Why did n’t you skip?” I asked angrily. 

“ Without saying good-by, and you so kind?” he demanded reproach- 
fully. 

My eyes fixed hungrily on his neck. The desire to wring it was 
overpowering, but opportunity was wanting, so I merely adjusted the 
plug and climbed into the car. 

“T’ve made inquiries concerning robberies,” I announced point- 
edly. “No report had come in, so I took the liberty of suggesting your 
good haul. I trust I was not far wrong in locating it somewhere be- 
tween here and Hilbrook. I gave them a fair description of the thief.” 

“Oh, what did you say? ”—he was as eager as a child. 

“ You were the average height, but insignificant in appearance——” 

“You misled them for me! ”—he seized my busy hand gratefully. 

“Wait!” I shook him off. “You look as if you ought to wear 
glasses and stripes.” 

“Not definite. Too clever,” he criticised. “ You overdid it.” 

“ Altogether ”—I began to lose my temper—“ the smoothest, wiliest- 
tongued blackguard that ever played upon the good nature of an honest 
man.” 

“You flatter me”—his eyes gleamed. “But really, I can’t help 
liking you. That is what kept me waiting till you came out of the 
jug. I felt I could n’t leave without a word of gratitude. Now I realize 
it’s going to be hard to leave you at all.” His voice broke, overladen 
with melancholy. 

A wave of hopelessness made the action of a stormy sea or the quick 
halt of a dropping elevator within me. Here I had opened to him a 
means of escape directly through my own inconvenience, to say nothing 
of my conscience as a citizen. I realized that his only place of safety 
was at my side; that I was practically grappling him to my soul with 
hooks of steel. 

“I’m sorry you have taken this fancy to my companionship,” I 
declared after a moment’s thought. “I shall probably bruise your faith 
in human nature by dropping you at the ‘jug,’ as you call it, in Hil- 
brook. You see, I’m going home now, and don’t feel as though I could 
put you up, being a little overcrowded with visitors just at present.” 

“ Hilbrook! ”—he looked alarmed. “I’d much prefer being jailed 
at Arrowcrest. The Hilbrook lock-up is badly ventilated.” 

“T never noticed it myself,” I said sarcastically, but slowed up. 
A dip in the country before us disclosed an inn huddled among the 
trees, facing a road at right angles to ours. On the summer noon air 
was borne the soft hum of a distant trolley. 
vou. LXXXIX—9, 
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“T shall give you another chance,” I announced as our car crept 
on at a rate that would have cheered the hearts of the Arrowcrest author- 
ities. “I’m going to stop at that inn for my lunch. You have the 
rapid transit yonder, to command. But,” I added sternly, “first you 
will deliver to me the unabridged outcome of your late good haul. You 
boasted that you were willing to pay dearly for a means of escape. Well, 
my price is the swag. And with it you may give me the address of its 
last rightful possessor.” 

I received a long, impertinently humorous stare. 

“Well,” breathed the burglar, in apparent ecstasy. “I’ve cer- 
tainly made an impression.” 

I became scarlet and inarticulate. 

“Do you dare to hint” I began. 

“T never hint. It’s so rude. See here, Ill divide with you, though. 
That ’s fair.” He put his hand to his pocket. 

I have been bidden to exclude the next four sentences. When I had 
relieved my mind I stooped and thrust on full speed. 

“ Wait ”—he nearly threw us both into the ditch by laying hands on 
the wheel, carrying out some vague idea of stopping the car as a motor- 
man halts a trolley. The emergency-brake saved us. The burglar picked 
himself out of the port lamp, and, having spread his handkerchief 
silently before me, packed into it the contents of his various pockets. 
My face burned at his deliberation. I could not watch him, yet dared 
not look around for fear of beholding an observer misconstruing: the 
act. I had visions of myself becoming expert in the study of compara- 
tive methods of penitentiary ventilation. 

“May I keep fifty cents for car-fare?” the burglar broke in mildly 
upon my musings. 

“ Keep what is yours!” I roared. 

“ Ah, no,” he sighed. “It was all mine five minutes ago. There ”— 
he knotted and handed me the impromptu bag. “Am I to get out?” 

“T’ll take you as far as the inn.” I refrained with an effort from 
asking him to lunch with me. “ Youll have to walk from there.” 

“ How can I show my gratitude?” 

“Shut up!” 

The run to the inn was quiveringly silent. Arrived there, I took his 
packet and the sparking-plug and fled without good-byes. The blue 
sign of a telephone station led me to think of Biddy and his struggle 
with our guest. His voice when he answered me was peevish. 

“Why did n’t you come right back when he wasn’t there? Do you 
intend to meet every train? ” he demanded. 

“ How do you know I did n’t meet him?” I conquered my curiosity 
and followed the rule of leaving explanations to the other end of the 
wire. 
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“He sent a telegram. Hold the wire and I ’ll read it to you. 


“ Beautiful country got off train suit-case expressed through arrive 
later. “Joun HAZLeTon. 


“ What kind of an animal is it, do you suppose? If that’s lyrical 
star-loving, I ’ll give up poetry and go to bed at sun-down.” 

“ Be thankful for small mercies,” I reproved. “ He might have been 
with us three hours already.” 

“Us!” bawled Biddy, and I put up the receiver for Central’s sake. 

My hand in my pocket struck the burglar’s “haul.” I pulled it out 
gingerly, but with some curiosity. It consisted of a few reasonable bills 
in a wallet, the jewelry of a gentleman, and a card on which he had 
scrawled what I had supposed was the address: 


Mr. DANIEL WHITNEY: 
I expect to redeem these with my suit-case later. 
JOHN HAZLETON. 


On the other side of the card was the name, engraved. The watch, 
the fob, the seal-ring, the cigarette-case, the wallet, burst into blossoms 
of “J. H.” For one dizzy moment I stood, blank-eyed. 

He was sitting patiently on a sun-dried bank, waiting for the twenty- 
minute trolley system to send him a passage to Hilbrook, when I drew 
up the car and sat speechless. 

“The motor-cycle cop told me who you were,” he explained calmly, 
and slid down out of sight on the slippery grass in his effort to arise. “I 
confess his knowing you was the only reason why I hesitated to shell out 
at your invitation a moment ago,” he added, reappearing. 

“The speed limits around here,” I muttered. 

“Then, there was a letter you left on your seat when you went into 
the court-house—your sister Susan’s writing.” 

“T took it to identify you.” The thought became quaint. 

“T got off the train some stations before I had to. At times I get 
a craving for adventure. I didn’t expect to meet you so far from your 
home, though.” 

“TI get the craving——” All at once I became utterly frank! 
“Susy said you went in for stars and lyrics.” 

“Oh, I did,—up there,” he admitted readily. “Her husband seems 
to be a politician—begging your pardon.” 

“And what subtle influence about me induced you to become a 
house-breaker? ” I inquired. 

“Your endearing, credulous honesty,” he answered. “When you 
instantly jacked up that car——” 

“ Get in,” I commanded abruptly, for there is one thing the mildest 
of us objects to being called, and it is n’t a knave. 


EXCEPT YE BECOME AS LITTLE 
CHILDREN 


By W. F. 


Watching the glorious shading of brilliant clouds parading, 
Looked up; and then as if to ken what older eyes could see, 
Said, “Mamma, is it true? Is it true, all true— 
The purple and gold and blue?” 


T sunset glow was fading. My baby boy, with me, 


My rainbows had proven but mist and light. 

I saw in that golden gloaming bright 

Prismatic shadows, alone, that night. 

But what could I say to my little boy blue, 
Except, “ It is true, Sweetheart, all true ”? 

And the dear head nestling upon my breast, 

The eyelids drooping to joyful rest, 

The lips, as if a tryst to keep, 

Said, “ Please, Mamma, put me up there to sleep.” 


The Bible closing, slowly, the boy upon my knee, 

Seeing the manger lowly enfold the Christ-child holy, 
Looked up; again as if to ken what older thoughts must be. 
“ But, papa, is it true? Is it all, all true?” 

It chilled me, through and through, 


For rudely reality’s cold, clear light 

Had banished the best of boyhood bright— 
Tilusion—it seemed to me that night; 

But what could I say to those eager eyes, blue, 
Except, “It is true, Sweetheart, all true”? 

And his eyes grew brighter with Faith’s keen sight 
And his cheeks aglow with Hope’s warm light, 

His lips, with Love’s unsullied joy, 

Said, “ Papa, tell Jesus Ill be His boy.” 


So, with the old, old story, of unseen things above, 
That blessed boy-time story of Jesus and His glory, 
There came to me, from Galilee, in Jesus’ voice of love 
His promise, unbeguiled, of Heaven, undefiled, 

If I too became a child. 
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SHORT-STORY MASTERPIECES 
VI. THE MARRIAGE TO THE SEA 


By Pierre Loti 


DONE INTO ENGLISH, AND WITH INTRODUCTION, 
BY THE EDITOR 


PIERRE LOTI AND HIS WORK 


IERRE Loti is a cosmopolitan. Halévy was a Parisian, Mau- 
passant was a Norman acclimated to the habitudes of Paris, and 
Daudet carried with him throughout all his experiences in the 

French capital the dreamy soul of Provence; but Loti is essentially a 
modern. Man of the world, not alone by temperament but by reason of 
wide journeyings afield and minglings with men and women of all lands, 
he typifies the spirit-of-to-day in French literature as few other writers 


have done. He was a poetic idealist, writing at a time when realism 
was most potent in France. 

The externals of Loti’s life are soon recounted. Louis Marie Julien 
Viaud was born in Rochefort, January 14, 1850. The name “ Loti,” 
therefore, was not his by inheritance, but was the affectionate gift of his 
South Sea enchantress, Queen Pomaré, of Tahiti—after that seductive 
tropical flower the lotus—when the young naval officer visited the island 
in 1872. 

The frail, prim, sensitive child described with so much self-insight 
in his autobiographic Le Roman d’un enfant not only inbreathed his 
love for the sea in salt-scented Rochefort, but dreamed incessantly of 
the far-off lands he was destined later to visit. These visions were 
stimulated, if not inspired, by early reading, and the letters of an older 
brother who had long been in the navy. So at seventeen we naturally 
find him a midshipman, and in due course ensign and lieutenant, serving _ 
with distinguished bravery—as his Cross of the Legion of Honor testifies 
—in the Tonquin campaign, when France must needs re-subdue her pro- 
tectorates in Asia. 

His later life has been spent mostly ashore, serving in the Admiralty, 
yet the cravings of boyhood were indulged so often as might be, and 
foreign lands, by preference oriental, received his visits year by year. 
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In 1891 M. Loti was elected to that all-coveted distinction, member- 
ship in the Academy, where he occupied the chair once honored by 
Racine and Scribe. 

Loti’s portraits show us a Gallic face, a short, pointed beard, tired, 
melancholy eyes, and a general air of earnestness not quite substantiated 
by his pleasure-loving life. In stature somewhat below medium height, 
in form slender, he early gave himself to those bodily exercises which 
once caused a professional acrobat to wonder why our author had not 
begun his gymnastics early enough to turn his steel-like muscles to 
spectacular account! 

So much for the more patent facts of his life. But how to make 
just presentment of his mental and spiritual traits I do not know, for 
the task gave pause even to Loti himself. 

He never learned to write; his gift was native. With reading he had 
small commerce, preferring to turn page after page in human hearts, 
and to read deep in the tome of his own nature of bewildering variety. 
A composite was Loti—almost a chameleon, not only entering intimately 
into the multi-life of lands and peoples where he chanced to sojourn, but 
taking on their colors, and even their garbs and customs. But of this 
somewhat more in due order. 

Here is a character inextricable from his work, much of which is 
autobiographical, since in most of his twenty-seven volumes the author 
himself appears either thinly disguised under some sobriquet, or frankly 
named in propria persona. So while we are at no time at a loss for 
material wherewith to make up an estimate, this material is both embar- 
rassingly rich and—contradictory. Still, no one can mistake the main- 
travelled roads in this life, they are bold and distinct. 

Loti wrote little verse, but he was a poet. He moved in the upper 
layers of feeling—feeling for nature, for animals, for man, for woman— 
and always he was the idealistic, though not the ideal, lover. His sympa- 
thies were positively unquenchable, and each new passion found him fresh, 
tender, elemental—and as sincere as the temporary lover can be. In 
elemental, primitive folk he found his personal loves and his fictive char- 
acters; in the death of a little bird or in the lives of two cats he 
centred a genuine interest ; in the moods of the uncompassed sea he felt 
a vast concern. 

Inevitably, the religious life of such a temperament would not be 
constant: Protestantism the Huguenot youth found to be cold; his test of 
the ceremonial worship of Romanism satisfied him only for a little; 
at last his faith was doubt. 

Loti’s direct disregard of the interests of conventional life, in favor of 
nature-children, constitutes one of his greatest literary charms. Fresh- 
ness, simplicity of viewpoint, naive boyishness of spirit—these excel all 
the accomplishments of the stylist’s art in an author whose style is as 
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subtle as a gossamer, as varicolored as the evening sea he painted with 
supernal beauty. 

In all his work Loti greatly prefers description above dialogue. 
“Long and quiet stretches of writing” abound, but their minuteness 
leaves us unwearied, and though he repeats and re-repeats we are con- 
jured into accepting his pictures as ever new. 

In style, in delicacy of nature-feeling, where in all literature will you 
find aught to excel this passage from Mon frére Yves? 


Even the nights were luminous. When all was slumbering in heavy 
immobility, in dead silence, the stars shone out above, more dazzling than 
in any other region of earth, and the sea also was illumined from be- 
neath. There was a sort of immense gleam diffused over the waters; 
the lightest motion, such as the slow gliding of the boat, or a shark dart- 
ing after it, brought out upon the warm eddies flashes like the color of 
a fire-fly. Then, over the great phosphorescent mirror of the deep, there 
were millions of wild flames—they were like little lamps lighting them- 
selves everywhere, burning mysteriously for a second or two, then dying 
out. These nights were swooning with heat, full of phosphorescence; 
and in all this dim immensity light was brooding, and all these seas 
held latent life, in a rudimentary state, as did formerly the gloomy 
waters of the primeval world. 


As in the foregoing, so in the following, see how this necromancer of 
words accomplishes the impossible—“ the planks of the ship” are the 
only solid, palpable substances in this atmospheric delicacy from Pecheur 
d’Islande: 


Outside it was daylight, perpetual daylight. But it was a pale, 
pale light, resembling nothing else; it threw dim reflections over every- 
thing, as of a dead sun, and beyond these, all was an immense void 
without color; everything outside the planks of the ship seeming diapha- 
nous, impalpable, unreal. 

The eye could scarcely distinguish the sea. First it took on the 
aspect of a sort of trembling mirror, with no image reflected in it; as 
it spread further it seemed to become a vaporous plain, and beyond 
this there was nothing—no outline nor horizon. 

The damp freshness of the air was more intense, more penetrating, 
than actual cold; and in breathing it one was conscious of a taste of 
brine. All was calm, and it was no longer raining; above, formless, 
colorless clouds seemed to hold that latent, unexplained light; one 
could see plainly, while conscious all the time that it was night, and all 
these pallors were of no shade that can be named. 


This is not description—it is miracle; it is, in the fine phrase of 
M. Doumic, “ evocation ”; it is music, color, subtlety, spirit, all thrown 
upon the soul’s retina and sensed in some magic manner that refuses to 
be classified. No one but a pantheist, sensitive to all the moods of 
nature—and especially those of that abysmal enigma, the sea—could have 
evoked such visions, such realities, where other eyes see—water. 
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In form our author’s books are varied, following rarely any precon- 
ceived plan, we may well suppose,—only this, that the literary wanderer 
with his new book every year takes us by the hand and shows us the 
intimacies of his own life-experiences, discloses the little-known beauties 
and sadnesses he has uncovered everywhere, and turns into simple yet 
exquisitely wrought fictions the poignant truths that have entered his own 
heart. Not one novel, technically considered, did he write, but sketches 
strung like pearls upon a thread: vivid impressions of home and foreign 
life, longer or shorter stories of simple folk whose days dawned to labor 
and were twilit with weariness, colorful pictures of men and women 
living under eastern skies—and beneath and about all, the many-spirited 
sea. 

It would require a volume to deal adequately with Loti’s many books; 
but one point invites mention: each new annual volume for a score of 
years discloses his life in some new land, or in the Brittany of his 
affection. 

His first volume, Aziyadé (1879), is the record of his love for a beau- 
tiful Circassian slave while he sojourned in Turkey—the record, too, of 
how she died of grief after his departure. Rarahu—later issued as 
Le Mariage de Loti—recounts his loves in Tahiti, and much of charm 
and beauty besides. Le Roman d’un Spahi transports us to the Sahara 
and Senegal, Fleurs d’ennui to Montenegro, Madame Chrysanthéme to 
Japan, Au Maroc to Fez and Tangier, and Le désert, and Jérusalem, and 
La Galilée, to Palestine. 

I name these volumes not to attempt a catalogue of Loti’s works, but 
to show how world-broad were the scenes he chose for his impressionistic 
brush. Naturally, all of the foregoing works are more or less oriental 
in tone, and the moral code revealed is not that of “the most approved 
families.” But three masterpieces there are which breathe a more whole- 
some air—though heavy, each one, with the tragedy of life. 

Mon frére Yves is the plotless account of “a splendid Breton sailor 
and the author, his officer.” They enjoy “a sort of companionship which 
finds its analogy—in a way—in the friendly relations formerly [held] 
between young master and slave in our Southern States.” No picture 
of the robust rollicking sailor—superstitious, drink-loving, adventurous, 
warm-hearted—could be more real, none more pathetic, and none more 
rich in fragments of narrative. 

In Le livre de la pitié et de la mort eleven stories are brought together 
to harmonize with the saddening title—The Book of Pity and of 
Death”! 

“The Sorrow of an Old Convict ” is an impressionistic tale of an old 
highwayman who is being shipped away to exile. His only solace is a 
caged bird with a broken wing, and when one day the door is opened the 
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little bird falls into the sea. That is all—but to read it is to feel with 
Yves the heart-break of that bereft old man. 

“The Wall Opposite” is a study of human tendencies. A mother, 
a daughter, and an aged aunt are compelled by reverses to let out those 
rooms of their apartments that faced out upon the street, but their 
own little back suite had a cozy and intimate air. Its windows over- 
looked a court whose walls were covered with honeysuckle and roses. 
One day they were told that in the court a high wall was to be built which 
would steal away the air and hide the sun. They had no money where- 
with to buy off the project, so in one short month a grayish-white wall— 
almost like a twilight sky of November—shut them in. 

Long they had looked for an inheritance which would some day come 
to them. Then they would buy the house and tear down that wall— 
and always the old aunt used to pray that she might live to see that day. 
But the bequest was long in coming. 

One day a young man came, introduced by friends, and for a while 
he sat at the table of these “ three ladies without fortune.” He was hand- 
some and high-spirited, and the young girl loved him, but she was poor, 
and for lack of sunlight the color had begun to fade from her cheeks. 
So he went away and never returned. 

Twenty years passed—the aunt had died, the mother had grown gray, 
and the daughter was now past forty. Then at last the inheritance came. 
They sent away their lodgers, but somehow the two women remained in 
the little back salon. They had come to love it. At last the wall which 
for twenty years they had endured would be torn down. At twilight of 
the second day the wall was razed, but the mother and daughter sitting 
at their table were bewildered at seeing so clearly. The wall was gone— 
they had the light, the roses and vines! For twenty years they had 
hoped for this happiness, yet now—they were uneasy, something seemed 
to have gone wrong. A sort of melancholy had come over them. 

The mother, looking into her daughter’s eyes, saw tears. “It can 
be built up again,” she says. “It seems to me they can try, can they 
not, to make it the same again?” 

“T, too, thought of that,” replied the daughter. “But no, don’t you 
see? It would never be the same!” 

And this was the secret: more than the power of custom in her life 
was the fact that the wall had been the background of a picture—the face 
of a young man which she had watched through one short springtime. 

This is one of Loti’s few technically perfect short-stories. His 
sketchy, rambling, loosely-plotted “novels ” and travel-reflections differ 
greatly in manner from the compact story of plot, but his writings do 
abound in easily separable fragments, or episodes—as to which a word 
must now be set down, before we take up the plot and the final scenes 
of Loti’s greatest work, Pecheur d’Islande. 
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Fortunately for the spontaneity of the novel, many authors are more 
concerned for the vividness of their narration than for mere technical 
form. Hence they feel free to introduce incidents which are related 
more or less loosely to the plot, and serve rather as auxiliaries than as 
vital parts of the action. The purpose may be to develop a tone, suggest 
an atmosphere, illustrate certain traits of character, or, it may be, to 
amplify an organic part of the plot. This narrative by-path, this 
illuminating side-light, we technically call an episode. It was most in 
vogue among the early English novelists; Defoe, Richardson, Smollett, 
Fielding, and Goldsmith followed it so habitually that all of their novels 
are episodic in form. But even in the more highly organized French 
romances of plot—Les Miserables and Les Mystéres de Paris, for ex- 
ample—we find frequent episodes. This tendency is naturally more 
marked in the tale and in the prolonged sketch than in the closely plotted 
novel. Indeed, it is only in the very long plot-novel that the episode can 
find room, since the prosperity of the short plot-novel lies largely in the 
close and rapid sequence of its incidents. 

Even though “The Marriage to the Sea”—as I have ventured to 
entitle this climacteric close of “ An Iceland Fisherman ”—is an essential 
plot incident, and therefore an organic part of the whole, still, considered 
solely for its own sake, it is easily detachable. So we may regard it as 
almost a typical specimen of the episode; that is to say, we need only 
have some slight prior knowledge of the setting and the relation of the 
characters to invest it with the completeness and unity of a perfect short- 
story. True, the crisis has occurred—unknown to the fisherman’s wife— 
before this episode begins, but that could scarcely have been arranged 
more artistically, with regard to suspense, had Loti purposed to use the 
episode as a separate story. Here we have the carefully laid ground- 
work of tone, environment, and characters. Here, too, are the breathless 
expectancy, the increasing suspense (which constitutes the complication), 
two false anticipations of a happy dénouement, and then the actual 
dénouement, with the artistic close. 

“ An Iceland Fisherman ” is Pierre Loti’s most perfect work, and it is 
gratifying to note that it is also his most popular, as witness some three 
hundred and fifty French editions, and an unknown number of transla- 
tions. In form, it is less a typical novel than a brilliant impressionistic 
tale. A major episode is the story of Sylvestre, which, woven closely in 
its earlier part with the life of Yann and his sweetheart Gaud, at length 
diverges, when the fisherboy passes into the navy, fights a good fight in 
Cochin-China, and dies amid pathetic circumstances in far-off Singapore. 

The plot is very simple. It is laid in Paimpol, in Brittany, whose 
dwellers rely solely upon the Iceland fisheries. Every year these hardy 
Vikings of Northern France fare away to the Iceland waters and return 
only after a long season there. The chief characters are Yann Gaos, 
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a great splendid young fisherman with handsome brown curls, and Gaud, 
the daughter of “the great man” of the town. The two are in love, and 
Yann ventures some hesitating advances; but her father’s wealth deters 
the fisherman from making a full avowal. However, when Gaud’s father 
dies she is found to be penniless; still Yann unaccountably holds back, 
much to Gaud’s secret sorrow. Homeless, she goes to live with Granny 
Moan, the grandmother of the ill-fated young Sylvestre, who had been 
betrothed to Yann’s sister. At length, in the little hut where Gaud lives 
as the bereft old woman’s foster-grandchild, she and Yann are married. 

Only a few days after their wedding, the bridegroom sails away on 
the fine new Léopoldine for the Iceland fisheries. When autumn comes 
the boat does not return with the others. All that is heard of her is 
from the crew of the Marie-Jeanne, who report a mystic meeting with the 
Léopoldine in a dense fog, when each vessel loomed up to the other out 
of the mist and then passed spectre-like away, with time for only a few 
quick cries of recognition from fellow-townsmen. The final scene opens 
with all the town awaiting the return of the fishers. One vessel has 
already come in, and then opens the episode of “The Marriage to the 
Sea.” 


THE MARRIAGE TO THE SEA 


AN EPISODE FROM ‘‘AN ICELAND FISHERMAN’? (PECHEUR D’ISLANDE) 


HE Iceland ships were returning—two the second day, four the 

7 next, and twelve during the week following. And throughout 

the country joy returned with them—there was happiness for the 

wives and the mothers; happiness too in the taverns where the pretty 
Paimpol girls served drink to the fishermen. 

The Léopoldine was in the group of belated ones; there were still ten 
missing. They could not be long now, and Gaud, in the thought that 
Yann would be there within a week—an extreme of delay which she 
allowed for so as not to be disappointed—was in a delicious intoxication 
of expectancy, keeping the home well in order—very clean and very 
neat—to receive him. 

Everything being in readiness, there was nothing more for her to do; 
besides, in her impatience her head could hold only the one thought. 

Three more of the tardy ships now arrived, and then five. Only two 
were wanting from the muster. 

“Come!” they said to her laughingly, “this year it is either the 
Léopoldine or the Marie-Jeanne that will have to stay behind ‘to sweep 
up.’ 

And Gaud laughed—even she—more animated and more beautiful 
in her joy of anticipation. 
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Meanwhile the days passed by. 

She continued to dress every day, to put on a gay air, to go to the 
harbor a-gossiping with the others. She said that it was all quite natural, 
this delay. Did n’t they see the same thing every year? Oh, as to their 
coming back at all—with such good sailors, and two such good boats! 

Afterwards, when she was back home at night, the old shiver of 
anxiety, of anguish, would come over her. 

Could it be really possible that she began to fear—already? Was 
there any cause for fear? And she trembled, for having so soon been 
afraid. 


The tenth of September! How the days flew by! 

One morning when there was a cold mist over the earth, a true 
autumn morning, the rising sun found her early seated under the porch 
of the chapel of the shipwrecked mariners, at the place where the widows 
go to pray—seated, she was, with eyes fixed and temples tense as though 
held in a band of iron. 

Two days ago these melancholy mists of dawn had begun, and on this 
particular morning Gaud had awakened with a more poignant inquietude, 
caused by this impression of winter. Why was it so this day, this hour, 
this moment, more than the preceding? She knew well enough that 
boats were often two weeks late—even a month. 

But there was something different about this particular morning, 
without doubt, for she had come to-day for the first time to sit under 
the chapel porch and reread the names of the young men who had died. 


In Memory oF 
GAOS, YVON, 
Lost aT Sea 

Near THE NoRDEN-F 


Like a great shudder, a gust of wind was heard rising from the sea, 
and at the same time something fell like rain upon the roof: it was the 
dead leaves! A whole host of them were blown in at the porch; the old 
wind-tossed trees of the graveyard were losing their foliage, stripped 
by this gale from the sea. Winter was coming. 


Lost aT Sea, 
Near THE Norpen-FJorp, 
In THE StoRM OF THE 4TH AND 5TH or AvGusT, 1880. 


She read mechanically, and through the arch of the doorway her eyes 
sought to pierce the distance over the sea: that morning it was very 
vague, under the gray mist, and a suspended cloud-drapery trailed over 
the horizon like a great mourning veil. 
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Another gust of wind, and other dead leaves came dancing in. A 
stronger squall, as if the west wind that had strewn these dead over the 
sea wished to torment even the inscriptions which recalled their names 
to the living. 

Gaud looked with involuntary persistence at an empty space upon the 
wall which seemed to wait with terrible expectancy; she was pursued by 
the thought of a fresh slab that might perhaps soon be placed there, 
with another name which even in spirit she did not dare to repeat in such 
a place. 

She felt cold, but remained seated on the granite bench, her head 
thrown back against the stone wall. 


Lost Near tHe NorpEn-FJorp, 
At THE AGE or 23 YEARS 
May HE Rest 1n Peace! 


Iceland appeared to her, with its little cemetery—lIceland far, far 
away, lighted from below the sea-line by the midnight sun . . . and 
suddenly—still in the same empty space on the wall which seemed to be 
waiting—she saw with horrifying clearness the vision of that new slab 
she had imagined: a fresh tablet, a death’s-head and cross-bones, and in 
the centre, within a flame, a name—the adored name of Yann Gaos! 
Then she drew herself up straight and stiff, with a hoarse, wild cry in her 
throat like a mad creature. 

Without, the gray dawn-mist still hung over the earth, and the dead 
leaves continued to come dancing into the porch. 

Steps on the foot-path!—Was somebody coming?—Then she arose 
quickly, with a swift movement readjusting her coif, and composed her 
countenance. The footsteps came nearer, as though they would enter. 
At once she assumed the air of being there by chance. Not for anything 
in the world would she as yet seem like the widow of a shipwrecked 
mariner. 

It was only Fante Floury, the wife of the mate on the Léopoldine. 
She understood at once what Gaud was doing there; it was useless to 
dissemble with her. And at first they stood mute, the one before the 
other, these two women; all the more alarmed and angry at being en- 
trapped while in the same mood of fear, they almost hated each other. 

“ All those from Tréguier and from Saint-Brieuc have been back 
for a week,” said Fante at last, pitilessly, in a voice low and almost 
irritated. She carried a taper, meaning to make a votive offering. 

“ Ah! Yes! a votive offering ”—Gaud had not wished to think as yet 
of that last resort of the desolate. But she entered the chapel behind 
Fante, without saying anything more, and they knelt side by side, like 
two sisters. 
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To the Virgin, Star-of-the-Sea, they said their passionate prayers 
with all their hearts. But only the sound of sobs was heard, and their 
rapid tears began to fall upon the floor. 

They arose together, more tender, more confident. Fante aided the 
tottering Gaud, and, taking her in her arms, she kissed her. 

After wiping away their tears, arranging their hair, and brushing 
the saltpetre and dust of the flagstones from their skirts at the knees, 
they went away without saying anything more, by different paths. 


This September’s close was like another summer, only it was somewhat 
melancholy. The weather was really so beautiful this year that had it 
not been for the dead leaves that fell in a mournful shower along the 
roadways one might have said that it was the gay month of June. Hus- 
bands, fiancés, sweethearts, had all returned, and everywhere was the joy 
of a second spring-time of love. 

At last one day one of the delayed ships from Iceland was signalled 
in the offing. Which one? 

On the cliff, groups of mute and anxious women quickly formed. 
Gaud was there, trembling and pale, by the side of the father of her Yann. 

“T firmly believe,” said the old fisher—“I firmly believe it ’s them! 
A red sail, a topsail that clews up—that’s jolly well like them anyhow. 
What do you say, Gaud, my girl? 

“ And yet—it isn’t,” he went on, with sudden discouragement ; “ no, 
we ’ve made a mistake again, the boom isn’t the same, and they have a 
flying jib. Well, well, it isn’t them this time, it’s the Marie-Jeanne. 
Oh! but very surely, my girl, they “Il not be long now.” 


And day followed day, and each night came at its appointed hour, with 
inexorable tranquillity. 

Gaud continued to dress every day, somewhat like a mad woman, 
always in fear of seeming to be the widow of a shipwrecked sailor, exas- 
perated when others glanced at her compassionately and furtively, and 
looking aside so that she might not meet those glances that froze her very 
blood. 

Now she had fallen into the habit of going of mornings right to the 
end of the headland on the high cliffs of Pors-Even, passing behind 
Yann’s paternal home so as not to be seen by his mother or his little 
sisters. She went all alone to the extreme point of the Ploubazlanec 
land, which is outlined in the shape of a reindeer’s horn against the gray 
Channel, and sat there all day long at the foot of a lonely cross, which 
rises above the immense expanse of waters. 

There are many of these granite crosses hereabout, set up on the 
uttermost cliffs of this land of mariners, as though to implore mercy,— 
as though to appease that restless, mysterious thing that lures men away 
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and never gives them back, and by preference keeps the bravest, the 
noblest. 

Around this cross of Pors-Even stretched ever-green moors, carpeted 
with short rushes; and at this great height the sea air was very pure, 
having scarcely any of the briny smell of the seaweed, but perfumed 
with the delicious ripeness of September. 

Outlined in the far distance could be seen, one after another, all the 
indentations of the coast, the land of Brittany terminating in ragged 
edges which stretched far out into the tranquil void of the waters. Near 
at hand the reefs riddled the sea, but out beyond nothing troubled its 
polished mirror. There sounded over all a soft, caressing murmur, 
light and infinite, arising from the deeps of its every bay. And the 
distance seemed so calm, and the depths so soft! The great blue void, 
the tomb of the Gaos family, guarded its inscrutable mystery while the 
breezes, faint as human sighs, wafted here and there the perfume of the 
gorse, which had bloomed again in the latest autumn sun. 

At certain hours regularly the sea retreated, and shallow places grew 
larger everywhere, as if the Channel were slowly emptying itself; then, 
with the same lazy slowness, the waters rose again, and continued their 
eternal going and coming without any heed of the dead. 

And Gaud, seated at the foot of the cross, remained there, in the 
midst of these tranquil scenes, gazing ever before her, until the night 
fell, until she could see no more. 


September had passed. Gaud could no longer take any nourishment, 
she could no longer sleep. 

She remained at home now, and sat crouching with her hands be- 
tween her knees, her head thrown back and leaning against the wall 
behind. What was the good of getting up, what was the good of going 
to bed; when she was too much exhausted she threw herself dressed upon 
her bed. Otherwise she always remained seated, benumbed; her teeth 
chattered with cold, in her stony quiet; always she had that sense of a 
band of iron round her brows; her cheeks felt drawn, her mouth was dry, 
with a feverish taste, and at times a raucous groan rose from her breast, 
spasmodically repeated again and again, while she beat her head against 
the granite wall. 

Or else she called Yann by his name, very tenderly, in a low voice, 
as if he were quite close, and whispered to him words of love. 

Sometimes she would think of other things besides him—of many 
little, insignificant things; she would amuse herself, for example, by 
watching the shadow of the china Virgin and the holy-water basin lengthen 
slowly over the high woodwork of her bed as the sun went down. And 
then the thoughts of anguish returned with more horror, and her cry 
broke forth again while she beat the wall with her head. 
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And so all the hours of the day passed, one after the other, and all 
the hours of the evening, and all those of the night, and all those of 
the morning. When she reckoned how long it was since he ought to 
have been back, a still greater terror laid hold upon her; she wished 
to forget all about the dates and even the names of the days. 


Usually there are some indications concerning the wrecks off Iceland : 
those who return have seen the tragedy from afar; or else they have found 
some wreckage, or a dead body, or have some sign from which to divine 
the facts. But no, of the Léopoldine nothing had been seen, nothing was 
known. The men of the Marie-Jeanne, the last to have seen her on the 
2d of August, said that she was to have gone on fishing farther towards 
the north, and beyond that the mystery was unfathomable. 

Waiting, always waiting, without knowing anything! When would 
the moment come when she truly need wait no longer? She did 
not even know that; and now she almost wished that it might be 
soon. 

Oh! if he was dead, let them at least have pity enough to tell her! 

Oh! to see him as he was at this very moment—him, or even what 
remained of him! If only the Virgin, prayed to so often, or some other 
such power, would grant her the blessing of showing him to her, by some 
sort of second-sight—her Yann—him—living, struggling to return to 
her—or else his body surrendered by the sea, so that she might at least 
be sure, that she might know. 

Sometimes she would suddenly have the feeling that a sail was appear- 
ing on the rim of the horizon: the Léopoldine approaching, hastening 
home! Then she would make the first involuntary movement to rise, 
and rush to look out at the ocean, to see whether it were true. 

She would fall back. Alas! where was the Léopoldine now? Where 
could it be? Out afar, doubtless, at that awful distance of Iceland, 
abandoned, crushed, lost! 

And this ended in that never-fading vision, always the same: a wreck, 
gaping and empty, rocked upon the silent sea of gray and rose—rocked 
slowly, slowly, without sound—with an extreme of gentleness quite ironi- 
cal—in the midst of the vast calm of the dead waters. 


Two o’clock in the morning. 

It was at night especially that she held herself attentive to all the 
steps that approached; at the least stir, at the slightest unaccustomed 
sound, her temples vibrated; from being overstrained that they might 
sense things from without, they had become terribly sensitive. 

Two o’clock in the morning. This night as on others, hands clasped 
and eyes open in the dark, she listened to the wind making its well-nigh 


eternal moan over the earth. 
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Suddenly the steps of a man—rapid steps on the path! At such an 
hour, who could be passing? She drew herself up, stirred to the deeps 
of her soul, her heart ceasing to beat. 

Some one stopped before the door; some one mounted the small stone 
steps. 

He! Oh! joy of heaven, he! Some one had knocked, could it be 
any other! She was up, barefooted ; she, so feeble for so many days, had 
sprung up nimbly as a cat, her arms outstretched to wind round her 
well-beloved. Without doubt the Léopoldine had come in at night, and 
anchored opposite Pors-Even Bay; and he—he had rushed home; she 
arranged all this in her mind with the swiftness of lightning. And 
now she tore her fingers upon the spikes of the door—in her fury to 
draw the bolt it had stuck. 

Ah! . . . And now she slowly moved back, crushed, her head 
fallen upon her breast. Her sweet mad dream was over. It was no one 
but Fantec, their neighbor. She could just comprehend that it was not 
he, her Yann, that no part of his being had passed through the air; 
she felt herself plunged again into her old abyss, to the uttermost depths 
of her same awful despair. 

He apologized, poor Fantec: his wife, as Gaud knew, was very ill, and 
now their baby was suffocating in its cradle, seized with a malignant 
sore throat; so he had come to beg for help, while he ran to hunt up the 
doctor at Paimpol. 

What did all this matter to her? She had gone mad in her grief, 
she had nothing left to offer to others in distress. Huddled on a bench, 
she sat before him with eyes glazed, as one dead, not answering him, not 
hearing him, not even looking at him. What were these things to her 
that the man was saying! 

He understood it all; he divined why the door had been opened to 
him so quickly, and he had pity for the pain he had brought about. 

He stammered out an apology: Just so; he ought never to have dis- 
turbed her—her especially. 

“T!” replied Gaud quickly, “and why not I, Fantec?” 

Life had returned to her suddenly, for still she did not want to appear 
despairing before the eyes of others—for that she was quite unwilling. 
And besides, in her turn she pitied him; she dressed to accompany him 
and found strength to go see his little child. 


When she returned to throw herself upon her bed, at four o’clock, 
sleep laid hold upon her in a moment, for she was utterly fatigued. But 
that moment of immense joy had left upon her mind an impression which, 
in spite of all, was persistent; she awoke soon with a shudder, rising a 
little, as remembering something. . . . She had had some news 
concerning her Yann. . . . In the midst of this confusion of ideas 
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which came back to her, rapidly she searched and searched her mind ° 
for what it could have been. 

Ah! nothing, alas, no, nothing but Fantec! 

And a second time she fell back to the depths of the old abyss. No, 
in reality, nothing was changed in her morbid, hopeless waiting. 

Still, to have felt Yann there so close was as if some emanation from 
him had come floating back to her; it was what they call in Breton land 
a token; and she listened still more attentively for footsteps outside, 
divining that some one would perhaps come who would talk to her of him. 

And indeed, when the day broke, Yann’s father entered. He took 
off his cap, pushed back his beautiful white locks, which were in curls 
like those of his son, and sat down beside Gaud’s bed. 

His heart too was in agony, for his Yann, his splendid Yann, was 
his first-born, his favorite, his glory. But he did not despair, not really, 
he did not despair yet. He began to reassure Gaud in a very gentle way: 
to begin with, the latest ones to return from Iceland had all spoken of the 
extremely dense fogs which might easily have delayed the vessel; and 
then too an idea had come to him: a stop-over at the Faroes, which are 
islands situated on their route, at a great distance; and when they sent 
letters from there, they took a long time to come; the same thing had 
happened to himself forty years ago, and his poor dead mother had 
already had a mass said for his soul. . . . And such a good boat, 
was the Léopoldine, and all those aboard were such able mariners. 

Old Granny Moan walked around them, shaking her head ; the distress 
of her foster granddaughter had almost given her back her own strength 
and reason; she tidied up the place, glancing from time to time at the 
little faded portrait of her Sylvestre, which hung upon the granite wall 
with its anchor emblems and mourning-wreath of black beadwork; no, 
since following the sea had robbed her of her grandson, she believed 
no longer in the safe return of sailors; she now prayed to the Virgin 
only from fear, with the outside of her pour old lips, cherishing in the 
bottom of her heart a grudge against her. 

But Gaud listened eagerly to these consoling reasonings, her large 
sunken eyes looking with deep tenderness upon this old sire who so much 
resembled her well-beloved ; just to have him there near her was like a 
hostage against death, and she felt more reassured, nearer to her Yann. 
Her tears fell silently and more gently, and she repeated again her pas- 
sionate prayers to the Virgin, Star of the Sea. 

A stop-over, ’way out at those islands, to repair damages, was a likely 
event. She rose, brushed her hair, and made some sort of toilet, as if 
he might possibly return. Doubtless all was not lost if his own father 
did not yet despair. And for a few days she again took up her waiting. 

It was full autumn now, late autumn—with the nightfalls gloomy, 
and all things growing dark early in the old cottage, and all the Breton 
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land looking sombre, too. The very days seemed but twilight ; immeas- 
urable clouds, slowly passing, would suddenly bring darkness at broad 
noon. The wind moaned constantly—it was like the sound of a great 
cathedral organ at a distance, but playing profane airs, or despairing 
dirges; at other times it would come close to the door, and lift up a 
howl like wild beasts. 

She had grown pale, pale, and became ever more dejected, as if old age 
had already touched her with its featherless wing. Very often she would 
finger the belongings of her Yann, his fine wedding clothes, folding and 
unfolding them like some maniac—especially one of his blue woollen 
jerseys, which still retained the form of his body; when thrown gently 
on the table, it disclosed from long usage the outlines of his shoulders 
and chest; but at last she placed it by itself on a shelf of their ward- 
robe, never to remove it, so that it might long preserve that impress. 

Every evening cold mists rose from the ground ; then through her little 
window she would gaze over the melancholy land, where little patches 
of white smoke began to rise here and there from other chimneys: the 
rest of the men had returned, migratory birds driven home by the 
cold. And before many of these fires the evenings would be sweet; for 
the spring-time of love had begun with winter, in all this country of 
Icelanders. 

Still clinging to the thought of those islands where he might perhaps 
have put in, buoyed up by a kind of hope, she had again begun to expect 


him. 


He never returned. 
One night in August, far away in the waters of gloomy Iceland, 


amid a great fury of storm, he had consummated his Marriage to the 
Sea—to the Sea which had been his nurse: it was she who had cradled 
him, who had made him a big and strong youth, and afterward, in his 
superb manhood, had taken him back again for herself alone. 

A profound mystery had surrounded the unhallowed nuptials. All 
the while, dark veils trembled overhead, moving and twisting curtains 
were spread so as to conceal the ceremony ; and the bride gave voice, ever 
seeking with louder and more awful roars to stifle his cries. He, 
thinking of Gaud, his mortal wife, had battled with giant strength against 
this spouse of the tomb—until the moment when he at last surrendered, 
with a great cry, deep as the roar of a dying bull, his mouth already filled 
with water, his arms open, extended, and stiffened forever. 

And at his wedding were all those whom he had at one time invited. 
All except Sylvestre, who himself had gone to sleep in the enchanted 
gardens, far, far at the other side of the earth. 


THE PASSING OF THE QUEUE 
By Charles Harcourt 


HE bursting of the storm caused no surprise to those who have 
T for long past watched the clouds gathering over the Middle King- 
dom. Its suddenness, its rapid spread, its immediate successes, 
indicated that the movement was directed by calculating intelligence that 
had rightly read the pulse of the people. 

After her conflict with Japan, China awoke and began to take notice; 
after the Russo-Japanese war, she began to plan and prepare for action; 
now she is beginning to move. Whither she will go and where she will 
stop, no man may safely predict. All the nations of the world must 
watch her evolution with intense interest, for it will surely entail the 
most wide-spread effects. 

“Who holds Delhi, holds all Hind,” ran an ancient adage, the truth 
of which was frequently demonstrated in the centuries of invasion and 
internal disturbance that preceded the institution of British rule in India. 
In the Orient, much more than elsewhere, the city population controls 
the life and fate of the country. Outside of the great centres there is no 
thought, no movement, no wealth, no development. The cities are the 
nerve-centres in which the pulse-beats of the nation are felt. 

This is peculiarly the case in China, where each province is more like 
a semi-attached state than an integral part of a coherent whole, and the 
capital of each has much the character of a national metropolis. An 
understanding of the situation in China, the causes underlying it, and the 
factors controlling it, cannot be arrived at without some knowledge of 
the life and influence of the cities of the country. With extraordinary 
timeliness, Dr. Geil’s recently published “ Eighteen Capitals of China ” 
affords facility for such a study. Through these descriptions of the vital 
points of the country now in the throes of violent revolution, we are 
enabled to get an intelligent idea of the inwardness of what will probably 
prove to be the greatest world drama of modern times. 

Whether we call it an “ ebullition of the new nationalism,” or a revolt 
against the dominance of the Manchus, is of no consequence. The essen- 
tial point is that this great convulsion marks the self-assertion of a great 
race which for two thousand years has maintained a government, demo- 
cratic in fact, though autocratic in name. 
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Behind the movement is a mass, earnestly wanting something, but 
hardly knowing what. In the mass are comparatively few with clearly 
defined desires and objects. During the past decade ten thousand 
Chinamen have gone from their country yearly in search of modern educa- 
tion. These are supplying the brains and intelligence in China’s refor- 
mation; for whatever may be the outcome of the present insurrection, 
drastic reform must be a sequence of it. 


MOTHERS 
BY ANNE McQUEEN 


OOK, mother-sheep in the pasture, 
Look, mother-bird on your nest— 
Rose-mother, with your roses, 

See the child that is on my breast! 


O mother-earth, with your children— 
Cattle and corn and vine— 

Rich were you in your fulness, 
And naught was there ever of mine! 


I envied you, bird, your nestlings, 
I envied you, tree, your leaves; 
O corn-field in the valley, 
I was woe for your golden sheaves! 


But now I may walk among you, 
A mother along with the rest. 
Be glad-with me, my neighbors, 
For the child that is on my breast! 


JUST JANE 
By B. MacArthur 


nor small scarlet lips; nor any of the other things that heroines 

ought to have. She did not bewitch one with her vivacity, nor 
make one want to paint her and call the picture “Dusk”; nor did 
she give one a sense of serenity when one was in her presence. She 
was not very tall, nor very small, nor very blonde, nor very dark. 
She was just a girl—very much like hundreds of other girls, and if 
she had any particularly noticeable attribute, those who came in 
contact with her would have said it was that she was unnoticeable. 
She was a stenographer in a down-town office, and one of the reasons 
that her employer engaged her was this very same lack of attracting 
attention. She came and went regularly each day, took dictation 
and typed whatever she was told in the same quiet, unobtrusive 
manner, and her employer first sighed with satisfaction and then 
got as used to her presence as he was to his big waste-paper basket, 
at which he never looked, but simply tore things up and threw them 
where he knew it ought to be. 

Nevertheless, Jane was immaculately neat and trim, and had an 
air of youth which was in itself fetching. So when she married a 
young man very much like hundreds of other young men, nobody was 
much surprised. The wedding did not cause any comment whatsoever, 
except that Jane’s employer rebelled at her leaving, and offered her 
an increase in salary if she would stay. Jane was pleased, but never- 
theless bade them all good-by without show of emotion. As she 
shook hands with the youngest clerk, he whispered, “Say, if I can 
ever be of any use to you, let me know, will you?” 

“Yes, indeed,” replied she, and departed. 

Jane had always had a secret longing to live in the country, and 
when she became engaged John offered this prospect as an added 
inducement to an early wedding. Those were great days, those Satur- 
days and Sundays when they prowled about the country together, 
looking for a house that would do. But there were many things to 
be considered—nearness to town, the train service, etc., and, above 
all, the rent; for John’s salary was not very large, and he was 
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in every respect situated just like hundreds of other young men. . At 
any rate, before long Jane found herself (as so many people do) 
compromising by living in Suburbville and enjoying the trials and 
triumphs of suburban life. 

She had one servant—a big, pleasant Irish creature—who did the 
cooking and washing. Jane did all the rest, as was right and proper. 
Nevertheless, there was a great deal to do. Besides all the details to 
be remembered and attended to each day, besides all the actual labor 
of the hands which falls to the lot of the tidy housewife, she did 
much typewriting for John, and kept his clothes in the most perfect 
order. When the babies began to come, she kept them in the same 
immaculate state of cleanliness, so far as it is possible to keep 
babies immaculate. She often wished for another servant, but it 
never occurred to her to complain because she could n’t have one. 
There would n’t, to Jane’s mind, have been the least sense in com- 
plaining, because she knew very well that John’s salary did not 
include two servants. 

John was at the office all day, so of course he did not realize 
how much Jane had to do, and how incessantly she worked. It is 
true that there are some women who have constitutions of iron, and 
who tramp about looking for dust and dirt as blithely at nine o’clock 
of an evening as they do when the six o’clock whistles rouse them 
from their slumbers. But even as Jane was not particularly tall 
or short, nor extraordinary in any way whatsoever, neither was she 
particularly strong. John was also dimly conscious of this, but, like 
so many other young husbands, he did not really give the matter 
much thought. All he knew was that things at home were less—what 
shall we say ?—attractive. The wear and tear was beginning to show: 
the furniture looked a little battered;. the house needed paint; the 
lawn was somewhat ragged-looking; the children were at a gawky 
age; Jane—yes, Jane looked very nearly sloppy. She no longer 
wore neat white collars and cuffs, or pretty, plain white dresses in 
summer. Calico and gingham had undoubtedly taken the place of 
the tasteful gowns in her trim little trousseau—now long since passed 
away. There were fewer and fewer small surprises at supper, fewer 
cheery talks in the evening when the children were in bed, and there 
were absolutely no pleasant trips to baseball games and happy, aimless 
excursions on holidays. When one is dead-tired physically, one finds 
one has a sad lack of spontaneity mentally. And Jane was always 
very tired by supper-time. Of course John was tired, too, but, then, he 
was supposed to be, and therein lay all the difference. It was Jane 
who was supposed to take his mind off business by cheerily talking 
of entertaining things, but when one’s mind has been taken up all 
day with dust-pans, scrubbing-water, and schemes for cheaper cater- 
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ing, one does not easily fly into high-flown language about the opera, 
the latest fashions from France, or even the ambitions that lie 
nearest one’s heart. And Jane was ambitious—ambitious for John, 
just as a man’s wife ought to be, and, better still, she really be- 
lieved it was only a question of time when John would make his mark 
and set up in business for himself. She had planned a college education 
for the two little boys, and other good things for them all. In the 
meantime, however, things were taking on a somewhat monotonous 
appearance, and life was—well, life was almost “dingy.” John him- 
self realized it subconsciously. But he did not grumble nor complain ; 
he simply ceased to make a point of taking the early train, and by 
and by he did not come home to supper at all if he did not want 
to. After the first few anxious times, Jane got used to it, and did 
not worry. “ Business had detained him,” he had said, and Jane 
did not ask for any explicit explanation. She was to have it all ex- 
plained quite completely, however, later on. One evening in March 
she was walking through the shopping district towards the railroad 
station, having spent the entire day comparing prices aid making 
her necessary purchases as cheaply as possible. As she passed a con- 
fectioner’s, she happened to glance inside, and there, sitting at a 
small marble table beneath a ring of electric lights, sat John, chatting 
gaily with a well-dressed though somewhat flashy-looking woman. Jane 
was almost on the point of dashing in and congratulating herself 
upon finding him just in time to make the train, but something chilly 
crept round her heart, and she simply stood and gazed at them in- 
stead. She looked at the woman’s fashionable coat and white gloves, 
at the hat with the nodding plumes, at the interested, animated ex- 
pression in John’s face. Had she ever made him look so? A sudden 
memory of old times and light-heartedness came over her. She 
looked down at her own faded ulster, and then at the woman with 
John. A gust of wind blew the dust from the street into her eyes, 
and as she clung to her hat she looked again. It was hard to say 
how old the woman was, for she was very well made up, but John’s 
wife felt sure she was older than he, even though she might not 
look it. So Jane resolutely turned away and headed for the railroad 
station. 

There is in every woman’s make-up a tigress that sooner or later 
takes command. And now Jane’s hour had come. The creature tore 
madly at her heart for some time after she got aboard the train, but 
she got it under control before she reached home, so that by the time 
the kiddies ran out to greet her, she had made up her mind not to 
say anything to John. After all, she thought, things had been dull 
at home. It had been almost a year since she had planned a surprise 
for him at supper, for instance, and that was the way things were 
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all through. She ran down to the grocery-store and bought some 
mushrooms—John used to love them, creamed in the chafing-dish. 
She got it out and dusted it off, set the table, and straightened up 
the room. She heard the 6.10 stop at the station. She put the 
mushrooms in the pan—he would be home any minute now. Jane 
went to the window. She was still there when the 7.10 went past, 
and she was there again for every train that evening. But John did 
not come until the 11.23. When he came, the dinner things were 
all put away, of course; so he never knew what a crooked little smile 
Jane gave as she threw away the burned mushrooms. What is quite 
so dead a thing as a surprise that has not come off? 

He murmured something about “detaining business,” but Jane 
simply said: 

“How did you enjoy the play?” 


The next night Jane was sitting by the lamp, darning socks, and 
knowing perfectly what was going to happen—that there would be 
no John until the late train. She did not sigh, nor look pensive and 
unhappy, nor think of better days; she simply sewed with determined, 
unnatural vigor. Cornelia, the old Irish woman, clumped into the 
room, a soiled dish-rag over her arm. She had been crying. Jane 
asked her what was the matier. After a series of strange sounds and 
snifflings, Cornelia gave vent to her feelings in a sort of wail. 

“Ye poor dear—’t ain’t right. Do something,” and she fled. 

After she had gone, Jane went on sewing for a while. Then, rising 
suddenly, she went close to the mirror and looked into its depths for 
a long while. What she saw was—just Jane—Jane, not very tall, 
not very blonde, not very young; Jane a little faded, a little thin, 
a little soiled, a little bitter. It was the last named that frightened 
her—she had despised it so in other women, and had congratulated her- 
self that with her it would all be different. She agreed with Cornelia: 
she must “do something.” 


Spring weather had set in, and a great many people were trooping 
out to the just-opening amusement parks. It was at one of these 
that John had spent the evening, and, after seeing the sights with 
the flashily-dressed lady of the confectioner’s shop, he took 
her into the café for a little refreshment. He had hardly been 
seated long enough to glance over the bill of fare when a woman 
walked by him, escorted by a man whose appearance was familiar to 
John. He was the youngest clerk in the office of Jane’s former 
employer, and John had always felt that Jane could have married 
him if she chose; so he watched his one-time rival with interest, 
as he guided his companion, a very well-dressed, rather middle-sized 
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woman, to a table. As they seated themselves, she laughed gaily 
and looked around the room. She was made up so well that one had 
to look closely before being sure that she was made up at all. Her 
hair was delightfully Marcelled; the eyes, blackened only at the 
corners, looked deep and almond-shaped; the lips were scarlet and 
smiling. It was not until they had finished their refreshments and 
begun to walk towards him that John recognized Jane. He flushed 
to the roots of his hair, and, excusing himself to his companion, 
walked up behind them and accosted Jane’s escort. 

“T beg your pardon,” he said. “I will see this lady home.” 

And he did. When they reached the station platform at Suburb- 
ville, John said in a strange voice, “ For heaven’s sake, Jane, let us 
go home, where you can wash off this paint and powder!” 

And Jane replied tranquilly, “I’m so sorry you don’t like it. 
Jim does, so I always wear it when I go out with him. But you 
must allow me to powder my nose.” 

For two months she did not sew a button on John’s clothes, or 
darn a sock, or straighten out his bureau drawers. She engaged 
another servant, and she bought a variety of nice clothes, sending the 
bills to John. He was not a bad sport, and had a fair sense of humor, 
so he paid as many of them as he could. For two months Jane did 
not refrain from treating herself to the theatre nor to any delicacy 
which she might choose for the table. She had her hours of horror 
as to what would come of it all—and when the sheriff would walk 
in after it was all over—but she was game and she went on, regardless 
of the future. Somehow, i¢ would have to take care of itself. John 
began coming home regularly at half after six o’clock, and one even- 
ing, when he did so, instead of finding Jane with the Marcel wave 
and the powdered nose, he found Jane of the faded gingham dress 
and the smooth, straight hair. She was sitting by the window, with 
the children on each side of her, and John stood still for a long while 
and watched her. She was telling them a story, and they had promised 
to go to bed, without protest, in exchange for the Prodigal Son told 
for the hundredth time. John listened to the old tale, too. 

“Kind of hard on the one ’at was good all the time,” said the 
older boy thoughtfully. 

Then John cleared his throat and walked in. 

“Here, you kids,” he said, after they had greeted him, “run 
away to bed now!” 

“We ’ve got new ones,” announced Tim, the smaller of the two— 
“have you seen em? Ma says the old ones were too shabby.” 

John suffered himself to be led into the next room to view the 
new beds. When he came back, Jane said supper was ready, and 
although he tried to bring the conversation to the point he wanted it, 
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she frustrated every effort. After supper she lit the lamp, and, seating 
herself beside it, picked up a basket of socks, extracted one, spread 
out the heel on the palm of her hand, threaded a needle, and began 
darning. John watched her for a while through the smoke of his 
pipe. He looked around upon the shabby little home—something 
swelled in his throat. He laid down his pipe, crossed over, and sat 
down on the floor at Jane’s feet. She went on darning. 

“Jane,” he began. 

“Well?” asked Jane. But she did not look at him. 

“ Jane,” he said again, and, reaching up, he drew the sock slowly 
away. She jabbed the needle into it, dropped her eyes to his, and 
John possessed himself humbly of her hands. His voice wavered, 
but he said clearly: 

“T’m an idiot, dear, a gieat hulking brute and a fool. I’m not 
good enough to be allowed to sit here at your feet—but if youll 
forgive me, I won’t be such an ass again. When I think of the 
disappointment I ’ve been all along—the quitting, irresponsible shirk— 
and how I ’ve let you work as you have without the least appreciation 
from me—it makes me feel as if you never could forgive me; but, 
Jane, if you can——” 

She had intended to forgive him, of course, but she meant to do 
it in an unemotional, maternal sort of way, so she withdrew one 
hand for the purpose of patting him on the head, and saying, “ Cer- 


tainly,” or, “Of course,” and changing the subject. But when she 
felt the smooth dark hair beneath her palm, something gave way within 
her, and her arm slipped around his neck. 

“T don’t care what you are,” she sobbed, “so long as you’re 
mine!” 


THE IDOL 
BY JESSIE ANNIE ANDERSON 


PRAYED, and wrought me an idol :— 
Lord, it was sweet to pray! 
From others, but most of all from myself, 
I covered its feet of clay. 


An evil ooze from the marshland 
Soddened its feet of clay. 

The Idol rocked on its flower-decked shrine :— 
Lord, it is bitter to pray! 


THE BANKING HOUSE AS AN 
AID TO INVESTORS 


By Edward Sherwood Meade, P;.D. 


HE plan followed by the conservative investment banker, before 
st offering bonds to his customers, is, first, to purchase the bonds 
himself, to put his own money into them, and thus to evidence 
his faith in their soundness. The expression “We own and offer” is 
frequently met with in bankers’ circulars, and in purchasing any bond 
from a banking house the investor should be careful to ascertain that the 
house is not acting merely as the agent or representative of the actual 
owners. 

The risk which the banker takes is not so great as that assumed by 
his customer, since an enterprise may be entirely sound in its early 
stages and afterwards wrecked by bad management, or by the consequences 
of bad planning and design in the beginning. This risk the banker passes 
on to his customer, and the customer must rely upon the banker’s anxiety 
to maintain the good-will of his business to protect him from the pur- 
chase of unsound securities. But, notwithstanding this immediate trans- 
ference of the risk, the banker must assume it in the first instance, and 
cases are not lacking where large issues of bonds have been purchased 
with the idea of reselling them to the investor, but which, by reason of 
some miscalculation on the banker’s part, could not be sold at a profit 
and were left on his hands. 

Before purchasing any issue of bonds, therefore, the conservative 
investment banker will see to it that a careful investigation is made of 
every feature of the proposition, upon the basis of which the bonds are 
issued. 

The countless disappointments in the development of new enterprises 
are mainly due to faulty investigation as to the possibilities of the 
project, which leads to erroneous conclusions as to the profits that will 
be earned. It is the business of the banker to guard against these mis- 
takes. The consideration of a few typical cases will show how serious 
is the risk of the investor who purchases securities whose soundness has 
not been safeguarded by an exhaustive preliminary investigation. 

In the neighborhood of a large Eastern city there is a suburban electric 
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railroad, running out about twelve miles from a terminal station at the 
end of a city transportation line, through a number of fashionable 
suburban towns, parallelling throughout this entire distance the main 
line of a large and well-managed steam-railway company, distinguished 
for the excellence of its suburban passenger service. The syndicate which 
promoted this enterprise and which completed it with its own money— 
no securities being offered to the public—employed engineers of high 
reputation and sound attainments, to examine into the cost and antici- 
pated traffic of the enterprise. The line was accurately surveyed, esti- 
mates were made of the cost of obtaining ground for a right of way, and 
arrangements were made to purchase a large amount of real estate for 
the development of suburban towns which would furnish traffic to the line. 

The engineers then addressed themselves to the possibility of traffic 
for the new line. These engineers had obtained their experience in the 
West, where the interurban electric railway has developed in competition 
with the steam roads, and where experience has shown that the electric 
line will almost invariably draw a certain percentage of the traffic of the 
steam line, attracted by the lower rates and more frequent service. The 
method followed in the West, in figuring the traffic of a proposed electric 
line, is to estimate carefully the traffic of the steam line with which it is 
to compete, and to take a certain percentage of the number of passengers, 
adding thereto any new traffic which the electric line will develop. 

In the case under examination, the engineers followed this method. 
They made a careful computation of the traffic at each of the stations 
on the line of railroad which their line was to parallel, and from this 

estimate they computed the traffic which would be gained by the suburban 
line. Their estimates were accepted by the syndicate which was promot- 
ing the enterprise, and over three million dollars was provided for 
construction. 

No sooner was the line put into operation, however, than it was 
observed that the engineers had made serious blunders in their calcula- 
tions. The people of the towns through which the new line ran were 
entirely satisfied with the service furnished them by the steam line. 
The trains were frequent and were seldom crowded, and passengers were 
delivered at a station in the centre of the city. On the other hand, 
the new suburban line could give them connection only with the city line, 
necessitating a change of cars, which was exceedingly inconvenient. The 
inhabitants of these towns were, for the most part, well to do. The 
advantages of saving a few cents in their car-fares did not particularly 
appeal to them, neither did the more frequent service offered by the 
electric line prove much of an inducement, since most of the traffic 
was hauled at the beginning and end of the day. The traffic of the 
new line proved a sore disappointment to the promotors. It failed from 
the beginning to pay its fixed charges, and for a considerable time even 
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its operating expenses were not earned. The line has since been sold 
at less than one-third of the amount of money invested in its construc- 
tion. An expensive extension must be built to make it profitable; and 
the original syndicate has shouldered a heavy loss. 

Another case related to a water-power enterprise in a Southern State. 
The original estimates of the cost of construction were $1,980,000, but 
these were so radically defective that when the project was about lalf 
completed the money was exhausted. The property was placed in the 
hands of a receiver, and the receiver, on the basis of expert engineering 
investigation, estimated that over $1,500,000 would be required to com- 
plete the project. The promoting syndicate was forced to sell the half- 
completed plant at a heavy sacrifice, and it is now being completed by 
another company. 

In a recent address on the securities of water-power companies as 
investments, Mr. H. M. Byllesby, the Chicago engineer, mentions this 
instance as an example of the great danger of underestimating the cost 
of new enterprises : 

“In developing a large and very necessary reservoir, they made some 
soundings (but not enough), they dug some test pits (but not enough), 
and located what they believed to be a rock ledge, upon which they began 
to build a dam to impound the water in the reservoir. Now, after hav- 
ing closed the door for the raising of further funds, they find themselves 
in an extremely embarrassing position, because, contrary to all geological 
data at their command, contrary to the showing of their test pits, this 
ledge of rock, instead of drifting uniformly across the gorge where the 
dam is being built, has developed at the centre a “fault” of unknown 
depth, and which can be bridged over or made safe only by the expenditure 
of about 25 per cent. of the cost of the project. If it were not for the 
fact that the men back of the enterprise had large individual personal 
means and ample credit, the raising of this additional money . . . . 
would probably force this particular enterprise to a drastic reorgan- 
ization.” 

In cases like the above—and they can be multiplied almost without 
end—some of the mistakes in estimates are unavoidable, but most of them 
can be prevented by proper care and by the employment of good en- 
gineers. If the investor buys securities offered on behalf of a new 
company, he is almost certain to buy into the effects of some such blun- 
ders as those which I have indicated. The banking house takes great 
pains to avoid such mistakes by making an exhaustive investigation of 
the proposition, an investigation so thorough and so searching that no 
important defect will be left undisclosed. 

The following is an outline of the method of investigation employed 
by a prominent banking house when requested to purchase an issue of 
public-service corporation seeurities. This house is averse to purchasing 
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so-called “unseasoned ” or construction bonds. An enterprise may be 
promising in prospect, yet if it has no established record of earnings, no 
balance sheet and income account to present, if its earnings are still 
on paper, this house—and in this it follows the practice of most con- 
servative banking institutions—will refuse to have anything to do with 
it. New enterprises are best promoted and financed by syndicates. 
Baniting houses may take an interest in these syndicates as promoters, ° 
expecting to make a portion of the promoters’ profits, and they may invite 
some of their own customers into the syndicate, not as investors, but as 
promoters like themselves. They will take good care, however, that the 
enterprise has passed the construction stage, that a full fiscal year has 
been completed, and that a comfortable margin over interest charges is 
shown by the income account, before they will make any public offering 
of the bonds. 

Even when bonds are seasoned they will not be offered until the 
company issuing them has been subjected to an exhaustive analysis. 
The owners are first requested to submit complete data regarding the 
company, which is analyzed in the office of the banking concern. If no 
weakness is disclosed, such, for example, as stationary population, or too 
high percentage of interest charges to gross earnings, the formal exam- 
ination begins. First comes the examination of the engineer. Only 
expert engineers of long experience and high reputation, men qualified 
by familiarity with corporations of the class under examination, are 
employed. The engineers’ examination goes into the condition of the 
property, the character of the management, the adequacy of the rates 
charged to the customers, the relations between the company and its 
employees, the physical value of the corporation’s property, and the 
chances of growth in the community in which it operates. 

Next comes the audit of the corporation’s accounts. Many banking 
houses employ their own auditors for this purpose, and in the absence 
of such a skilled employee, they rely upon the advice of outside account- 
ants of standing and experience. The object of the audit is to see, first, 
that the accounts are properly kept so as to show the actual condition 
of the company; and, second, to determine whether, for example, such 
items as the cost of power or the cost of maintenance are abnormally 
high. 
The banking house also insists upon a careful legal investigation. 
This covers the franchises under which the company is given the right 
for a term of years to use public property for its own purposes. The 
banker’s attorney will see to it that these franchises are sufficiently broad 
for the purposes of the company; that they do not impose burdensome 
restrictions upon it; that they run for a sufficient time to enable its 
business to be properly developed, and that they contain satisfactory 
provision for renewal at their expiration. 
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: The attorney also gives a great deal of thought to the preparation of 
1 the mortgage under which the property of the company is conveyed to a 
i trustee for the securing of its bonds. The mortgage will set forth, in 
great detail, the property which is transferred, it will bind the company 
a by the most stringent provisions to maintain the value of this security 
intact, and it will carefully limit and safeguard the future issues of bonds 
secured by the same mortage, so that a large margin of security in the 
cost of the property will be assured to the bondholders. 

If, as a result of this investigation, the banker is convinced that the 
bonds are safe and that their safety will increase so that any one buying 
these bonds will be assured of a fixed income for a term of years, and 
% assured of the return of his principal at the end of the term, he will 
: | purchase the issue of bonds, and will then offer them to his customers. 
a The investor has none of the equipment for making an investigation 
y of this kind. If he relies upon the representations of the promoters of 

new schemes, he is almost certain to be misled, and if he attempts to 
| investigate the proposition for himself, his failure is likely to be both 
I ludicrous and lamentable. If, however, he relies upon the recommenda- 
} tions of a banking house of standing, there is little chance of his losing 
his money. 
| THUS SPAKE THE WISEMAN 


; ‘ Exquisite hospitality may be offered in any room where mind 
holds matter in subjection. 

_ “ Ancestors ”! How direful if one’s forebears do not do one proud. 
. t WHEN a Liar meets a Gossip, he uncovers with great deference. 
Wispom wishes to get all into Life possible; Folly, to get the limit 
out of it. 


Many breathe through four-score years who have never lived an 
hour. 

7 Biunpvers keep women out of Society longer than crimes do men. 
ae THE lies of Pity are holier than the truths of Scorn. 

| No eloquence has ever produced the thrill possible to—silence. 

= Wun Love needs fresh arrows, he makes them of kindling wood. 
; HavING a good time often proves a sad business. 


TrMe irons out the lines of Grief, and engraves the lines of Care. 
Minna Thomas Antrim 


WITH THE IMMORTALS 
By John Kendrick Bangs 
Tue Anxtety or Noau 

It was the first day out, and Noah was standing on the upper- 
deck, nervously sweeping the vast expanse of the waters with his eye. 

“°S matter, Pop? ” said Shem, leaning against the rail beside his 
father. “ Anything gone wrong? ” 

“TI don’t know, my boy,” said the old gentleman. “ But if the 
wind continues to blow in this direction, I’m afraid we ’ll land some- 
where in the United States, and if that happens the duty on this 
menagerie of ours will bust me.” 

Whereupon, ringing for the Library Steward, the Skipper called 
for a copy of the latest tariff schedule, and spent the remainder of 
the morning in an anxious perusal of the same. 


CasaBIANca’s CoNSOLATION 

The boy was standing upon the burning-deck whence all but 
him had fled. 

“TI guess I ’m done for,” he said as he glanced around him, “ but 
there ’s one comfort: they ’ll never be able to say I had cold feet!” 

Whereupon he went below gaily whistling that popular ballad, 


You need n’t set up for me, 
For I ain’t a-comin’ back. 


Str Waxter’s Goop Fortune 

Sir Walter Raleigh had called to take a cup of tea with Queen 
Elizabeth. 

“It was very good of you, Sir Walter,” said her Majesty, smil- 
ing sweetly upon the gallant Knight, “to ruin your cloak the other 
day so that my feet should not be wet by that horrid puddle. May 
I not instruct my Lord High Treasurer to reimburse you for it? ” 


AL} ) WINE. 
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“Don’t mention it, your Majesty,” replied Raleigh. “It only 
cost two and six, and I have already sold it to an American collector 
for eight thousand pounds.” 


A Moment or TriumPH 
Browning had just finished his poem “ Sordello.” 
“There, by George!” he ejaculated as he signed his name at 
j the end. “If that has n’t got Henry James and the Sherman Law 
! skinned ninety-two ways at once in the line of periphrastic am- 
1 bagiosity and nubiferous obfuscation, I’ll go in for vitrified 
diaphaneity from this time on.” 


CHARLEs THE SECOND’s Retort 
“Whatever he lacked in qualities of the heart,” said ‘Lord 
' Clarendon, in discussing Cromwell with the King, “ we must admit 
2 that he had a good head.” 
“Why should we-not admit it?” said Charles, with a glittering 
eye. “ He took my father’s.” 


Nort 1n THE Lire 
“ All great men have their weaknesses, Doctor,” said Boswell, 
taking his fountain-pen out of his pocket, “and so I am going to 
ask you what you consider the most asinine thing you ever said.” 
“ Boswell,” replied Dr. Johnson, without a moment’s hesitation. 


| HENPECK 
| By Harold Susman 
| 


I questioned poor Henpeck to-day, 
And thought that his answer was fine: 

“ My wife does n’t talk in her sleep; 
She oftentimes talks, though, in mine! ” 


Tuart Or or Sorrow 
t Small: Ralph was fond of helping with such little repairs and 
| | adjustments about the house as he could. One day his mother sug- 


gested that he should oil the squeaky rollers under the library chairs. 


, “Please give me the key to the medicine-closet, Mother,” he said. 
“The medicine-closet? What for?” 

“ Why,” exclaimed Ralph in real surprise, “ is n’t that where you 
. keep the castor oil? ” A. H. 
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EPITAPHS 
By J. J. Bell 
On a Port 
Here lies a singer who was dead 
Before his songs were known. 
What if he sang in vain for bread? 
Observe this handsome stone! 


On a GOLFER 
Admired and cheered by countless folk 
As on the green he strutted; 
°T was said he never missed a stroke, 
But now, alas! he’s putted. 


‘Ow an Eprror 
If manuscripts could reach him now, 
Poor soul, he ’d not return ’em; 
He ’d merely wipe his heated brow 
And... burn ’em. 


NamING THE Boy 

Old Jum, gardener and general factotum, was accompanied one 
day by a bright-looking lad eight or ten years old. 

“Ts this your boy? ” I asked: 

** Yassuh, he mine, de las’ one I got, suh. . . . Junior, you 
wuffless nigger, mek you manners ter de white folks! ” 

“ Junior,” I commented. ‘“ So he is named after you.” 

“ Nawsuh,” the old man replied, rather indignantly; “he ain’ 
name fuh me! My name Jumbo, whar my mammy git out’n de Bible. 
Dis -hyah chile name Junior cuz he wuz bawn in June.” 

; Mary Coles Carrington 
Bur Mamma Dip n’r 

Little Mabel was always tumbling down and getting hurt, but as 
soon as her mother kissed the bumped forehead Mabel would believe 
it cured and cease crying. One day she accompanied her mother 
to the Union depot, and while they were seated in the crowded waiting- 
room an intoxicated man entered the door, tripped over a suit-case, 
and fell sprawling on the floor. The attention of every one was 
attracted to the incident, and in the sudden silence following the 
fall Mabel called out: 


“ Don’t cry, man. Mamma’!ll kiss 00, and ’en oo ’Il be all right.” 
W. B. Kerr 
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Tue or MoruHer 

Martha heard some one speak of her mother’s deficiencies in arith- 
metic—which are perfectly visible to the naked eye—so she came and 
sat down beside her gravely and began: 

“ Mother, take four from. fourteen and how much does that 
leave? ” 

“Ten,” proclaimed the parent, thinking she was teaching the 
little one her lesson. 

* Now, three from eight—that ’s rather hard, you know.” 

“ Yes, it ’s frequently gotten on my nerves, too—but it eventually 
leaves five.” 

* And four from five.” 

** One,” exclaimed her elder from the proud pinnacle of perfect 
knowledge, thinking also what a nice teacher she was. 

Martha rose with a sigh of relief from the region of her pinafore, 
and said kindly but with some condescension, “ Well, now you have 
learned that much, any way.” A. H. 

Tue Ovp Breau 

“Crabbed age and youth cannot live together,” said Senator 
Davis, apropos of an unhappy divorce suit in Little Rock. “ When- 
ever I hear of an old man marrying a young girl, I think of the 
Cupid story. 

“* Cupid!’ indignantly cried an old millionaire. ‘ Cupid would 
be powerless before such an iceberg as you, miss. Why, a score of 
Cupids, armed with a hundred arrows each, could find no vulnerable 
spot upon your heart of stone! ’ 

“ The young and beautiful girl who had refused to wed him tossed 
her head as she replied: 


“* No, they could n’t—if they used an old beau to shoot with.’ ” 
Glad Lewis 


Locicat Enoven 

The teacher in the primary department of a Philadelphia school 
had been holding forth at some length with reference to the three 
grand divisions of nature—the animal, the vegetable, and the mineral. 
When she had finished she put this question: 

* Who can tell me what the highest form of animal life is? ” 

Whereupon the pupil nearest her hastened to supply the answer 


as follows: 
“The giraffe.” Edwin Tarrisse 
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Vocat VENGEANCE 

A rather brutal thing was said unawares at an evening party. 
Shortly after midnight a gentleman was pressed to sing. Very 
thoughtfully he put forth the excuse that at the late hour the 
next-door neighbors might object. 

“Oh, never mind the neighbors,” cried the young lady of the 
house. “They poisoned our dog last week.” =-¥. 4. Hayward 


NANCY 
By W. J. Lampton 


Who is it holds my heart in thrall? 

Who needs but send a whispered call 

And I respond, forgetting all? 
Nancy. 


Who fills my sleep with pleasant dreams 

Of wandering far by silvery streams, 

And makes all beauty what it seems? 
Nancy. 


Who holds me by a golden tress? 

Who, with a little half-caress, 

May lure me to all foolishness? 
Nancy. 


Who smiles and all the world is fair? 
Who speaks to me and everywhere 
I hear soft music in the air? 

Nancy. 


Who, when I gave my heart away 
And asked for hers, but yesterday, 
Blushed coyly and responded: “ NAY!” 
Nancy. 
No OssEctTIon 
Mrs. Multirox (tearfully) : “ John, why do you object to Sarah’s 
marrying a title? ” 
Mr. Multiror (grimly): “I don’t. It’s what goes with it that 
I object to.” George Frederick Wilson 
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Tue Maw anp tHe WEATHER 

A Richmond woman has in her employ a colored cook who has 
managed to break nearly every variety of article that the household 
contains. The mistress’s patience reached its limit recently when she 
discovered that the dusky servitor had broken the thermometer that 
hung on the house porch. 

“ Well, well,” sighed the lady of the house, in a most resigned 
way, “you ’ve managed to break even the thermometer, have n’t 
you?” 

The maid replied in a tone equally resigned, “ Yessum; and now 


we ’ll have to take de weather jist as it comes, won’t we? ” 
Taylor Edwards 


TRANSPOSED 


By Nixon Waterman 
When Tommy had the tummyache 
And the doctor came, said he, 
“ Are you in pain? ” and Tommy sobbed, 
“No, sir! The pain ’s in me.” 
wt 


CHILDLIKE 
After being disturbed several times in his reading, he called to 


his wife in the next room, and said: 

“ Confound that boy! See what he’s doing.” 

* Let him alone, dear,” counselled his wife, who had made a special 
study of the small boy and his ways. “If he were in mischief, he 
would n’t be making such a noise.” J. J. O'Connell 


_“ Why are you so vexed, Irma?” 

“IT am so exasperated! I attended the meeting of the Social 
Equality League, and my parlor-maid presided, and she had the 
audacity to call me to order three times.” M. L. Hayward 


Why Pies Is Pics 
The Virginia mountaineer leaned over his pig-pen in a reverie. 
“ P-i-g, pig,” he mused. “Gawd A’mighty saw you-all eat 
once, an’ He said, ‘ P-i-g, pig, you-all’s name is goin’ ter be pig 
*cause ye eats jest edzactly like one.” N. L. 


PRocRASTINATION makes cowards of us all. 


A 
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VOWEL PLAY 
By Herbert Adams 
A trapper of the wolf and bear and other beasts that ran 


At large upon the mountain-side—a bold and fearless man— 
Was Dan. 


One day, while visiting his traps, there fell within his ken 
A grizzly’s trail, which led him to a cave remote from men— 
Its den. 


To trapper’s eyes the tracks declared the bear was then within 
The cave, so Daniel crawled inside and soon there did begin 

A din. 
Some time elapsed, and then the bear, a smile its face upon, 
Emerged and paused awhile Dan’s hat suspiciously to con, 
Then don. 


Dan’s grave still wanders to and fro beneath the western sun. 
You ’Il know it by the color if you chance to see it run— 
It’s dun. 


Harp Work 
Scadds (proudly pointing to his new palatial mansion): “ There 


it is. And you must remember I got it all by hard work.” 
Shadds: “ Hard work? ” 
Scadds: “ Very hard.” 

Shadds: “ Who did it? ” 


A New One on VENus 

Mary, an older sister, had spent the morning shopping in town. 
Among her purchases was a square of dark red velvet which she 
intended to use as a background for a beautiful little statue of Venus 
de Milo, which had recently been presented to her. 

Just as she had temporarily fastened the velvet on the wall back 
of the Venus, her small brother Bobby, aged five, walked into her 
room. 

“ Well, Bobby,” said Mary, “ how do you like my Venus de Milo? 
Would you leave the velvet there? ” 

Bobby looked thoughtful for a moment or so and then replied, 


“ No, Mary, I would n’t. Id take it down and w’ap it awound her! ” 
Gertrude Fisher Scott 


‘ 
Jones 
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THE BIG-EYED BLONDE 
By Frank M., Bicknell 


Such lustrous orbs you seldom see— 
I’m sure you’d call her ox-eyed; 
Such lustrous hair—but that, ah, me! 

I fear you ’d call per-oxide. 


Too Fancy ror Him 

From a story told by Harry Lehr, it would appear that a certain 
young man in the Southwest was terrified by the conventionalities 
which appeared to him to be necessary in the case of his marriage 
to a young woman of Little Rock. 

This young man had sent a letter to a large clothing concern in 
New York in which he had made this inquiry: , 

“What is the proper dress for a groom in the afternoon? ” 

Now, it seems that the clerk who opened the mail referred the 
inquiry to the livery department, and the head thereof dictated a 
brief reply: 

Bottle-green coat, fawn-colored trousers, with top boots, silk hat 
with cockade. We can quote you price as follows. 


In a short time came this plaintive letter from the young man in 
the Southwest : 


I always knew it was expensive to get: married, but can’t you 


suggest something a little less elaborate? 
Elgin Burroughs 


Berrer YET 
* Mammy, did you ever learn to read? ” I once asked faithful old 


Aunt Parthenia. 

“ Naw, chile, I cyarn’ read!” she replied. “ Look like I ain’ 
never had no time. 

“T tell yer, honey,” she went on, “I ain’ no free issue nigger. 
Dey talks heap bout dee education, but I’s a ole-timer, an’ I got 


better ’n dat: I got qualification! ” 
Mary Coles Carrington 


INSPIRATION 
Admirer: “ You were inspired when you wrote that!” 


Poet: “ Yes; with the hope of selling it.” 
Charles E. Lehman 
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For Winter Days 


A Sen sible Precaution 


In winter time, when the air is alternately 
keen and biting, and raw and damp, the skin 
often suffers severely, the complexion loses its 

freshness. It is then that proper precaution 
should be taken to guard against these discomforts, 
and nothing is of better service in this direction 
than Pears’ Soap. 
It keeps the skin cleansed from all impurities, 
and by freshening and invigorating, gives it a power of 
resistance that is as natural as it is effective, and at the same 
time acts as a complete — to the complexion. It 
soothes, softens and beautifies. 
It is an easy matter to keep a clear, bright 
and healthy skin all through the winter by the 
regular use of the finest of all skin soaps 


Pears’ Soap 


The Great English Complexion Soap 


“* All rights secured 
OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LIPPINncoTT’s. 
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A Pertinent Ineumy 

The following is told with reference to an eccentric character in 
Lincoln, Nebraska, known to his fellow-townsmen as Bill Morton. 

Bill once saved the lives of about a hundred excursionists on a 
train coming into Lincoln. He discovered a wash-out, resulting in 
the spreading of the rails, and flagged the train in time to prevent 
disaster. 

Some time thereafter a committee of prominent citizens called 
upon him for the purpose of presenting to him, as a testimonial of 
esteem, a gold watch that had been purchased by popular sub- 
scription. 

“Mr. Morton,” said the head of the committee, “ it is the desire 
of the good people of Lincoln that in recognition of your valor and 
merit you shall be presented with this watch, which, they trust, will 
ever remind you of their undying friendship.” 

Bill evinced not the least emotien. He ejected from his mouth 
a long stream of tobacco juice, took the watch from its handsome case, 
turned it over and over in his wrinkled hand, and ne asked with 
delicious naiveté: 

“ Where ’s the chain? ” Howard Morse 


PERPLEXING 
By N. Parker Jones 


He was tall and strong and graceful; 
So was she. 

She was slender, gay, and sunny; 
So was he. 

All their friends predicted marriage, 
With despatch. 

Never was a couple better 
Made to match! 


They were wedded when the autumn 
Leaves were red; 

He in Maine and she in Texas, 
And ’t is said 

That he’s won a gloomy helpmate, 
Plain and stout; 

She, a grim and awkward husband 
With the gout! 
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Fred Harvey dining-car meals. Onthe vay visit 


Grand GQnyon 
anyon Zona 
art booklets of both trains address W. s 


In writing to advertisers. kindly mention LiprrncorT’s. 
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Nor tHe Rear 

From a city apartment little Jack was going for the first time to 
spend Christmas at his grandfather’s farm. As he ran up the steps 
of the old house, his grandmother caught him up in her arms and 
put him down, rosy and laughing, before the great log-fire in the 
living-room. 

“Ts n’t that fine, Jackie Boy?” she said. ‘“ You don’t have big 
log-fires like that in New York, do you? ” 

The boy looked with wide-eyed delight at the huge logs as they 
blazed and crackled in the generous old fireplace, but he was staunchly 
loyal to his “ six rooms and bath.” 

“Tt ’s nice, Grandma, but it’s only an imitation gas-log, is n’t 
it? We have real ones in my house.” Florence E. Hubbard 


! 


Mrs. Willis has been very watchful of her husband’s diet lately, 
and is in constant fear lest he overeat. 
“ John,” she asked anxiously one morning when Willis had been 


telling her about the banquet which he had attended the night before, 
“how many helpings did you have last night? ” 


“ Two,” answered Willis absently ; “ one at the banquet and one 


on the way home.” Lauren 8. Hamilton 


Tue Coox’s Feat 
A woman instructor at Wellesley College, who presides over one 
of the dining-tables at which sit a dozen students, says that one 
day some curly lettuce was brought on. 
A freshman looked at it, then exclaimed: 
“ How clever of the cook to crimp it that way! I wonder how 


she does it? ” 7. 


LatirupEe aNnp LoncirupE 
* Are all of Maupassant’s stories short? ” 


“ Most of them; but then, nearly all are broad, so that makes 


up, you know.” N. L. 


Payer AND PAYEE 
Braggs: “I am still one of those old-fashioned people who be- 


lieve that honesty pays.” 


Waggs: “SoamI. And I believe just as firmly that dishonesty 


gets paid.” Ellis 0. Jones 
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When you see the name Steet &Fens on a piano, remember that it means 4 
something more than mere name association. It means that the man who 
more than a quarter of a century ago built the first Steger piano super- 
vises the manufacture of every Steqer &#ons piano that leaves the factory. 
Under such conditions it is not surprising that their popularity has made the 
Steger factories the largest in the world. These famous instruments are 
sold at remarkably low prices, made possible only by the Steger policies, 

of basing piano-values not upon mere name association, but upon actual 
attainment in tone-quality, action, durability, design and finish - and by 
allowing only a small margin of profit. 


Sons 


Pianos and Player Pianos 


BN The True Representatives of Supreme Piano Satisfaction 


5 ti We want every music lover to have our hand- 
somely illustrated Free Catalog, a real necessity 


ee Spon = to those contemplating the purchase of a piano. 
The Steqer &Sons Piano is in a class by itself—each instrument is 
the supreme effort of an enormous corps of expert piano builders—under 
the personal supervision of Mr. John V. Steger, the greatest master 
piano builder the world has ever known—in the largest piano 
factory in the world at Steger, Ill. —the town founded by Mr. Steger. 
The Steqer &Sons Pianos and Player Pianos are de- 
ivered anywhere in the United 
States free of charge. The 
greatest piano value offered, 
within the easy reach of all. 


Our Easy Payment Plans 
Make Buying Easy 
Liberal allowance made for old pianos. 


Write us today for new Catalog—it 
ie yours for the asking—and will give 
you some wonderful information. 


Steqer & Sons 


= Steger Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


In writing to advertisers. kindly mention Lrpprncorr’s, 
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How Covsin Joun’s Case Was Hanpiep 

There are various ways, polite and otherwise, of intimating to a 
late-staying friend that he is exceeding the time-limit, but perhaps 
the most unique of these is that which originated in the fertile mind 
of a Washington man. 

Not long ago he had a relative in town, a good fellow but a bit 
of a bore, for he never seemed to know when to go back to his hotel. 
The Washingtonian and his wife were most patient with him, but one 
evening the host felt that the case required drastic treatment. Ac- 
cordingly, when eleven, twelve, and one o’clock had passed, and the 
visitor showed no signs of leaving, the host, with an affected air 
of great consideration, turned to his wife and said: : 

“Marie dear, had n’t we better get up to bed? Cousin John 
may want to be going.” Edwin Tarrisse 


ENGLISH—AS SHE IS WRITTEN 
By Terrell Love Holliday 


A farmer boy who had a cough 
Made up his mind his job was tough, 
So hied him to a well-stocked slough 
Where he could fish the whole day through, 
And listen to the soft wind sough 
And sigh and kiss each leaf and bough. 

** My work ’s not done,” he said, “ although 
I think that I have done enough. 
If dad should kick and cut up rough, 
Some other way than at the plough 
I'll find to earn my daily dough.” 


Saw No DirrerENce 


“* People who seek books from the fiction section make some funny — 


breaks,” says a librarian of the Library of Congress. “I have made 
note of a number of these, but none of them amused me more than 
the request of a sour-looking spinster. 

“‘ She sternly demanded of me a copy of ‘ The Recollections of a 
Liar.’ I told her that I did n’t know it, but that I could give her 
* The Recollections of a Married Man.’ ” 

“That will do,’ said she acidly. ‘It’s practically the same 
thing.’ ” Taylor Edwards 


— — . 
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THE BYRON WESTON 
WATERMARK has never been 
found on an inferior product. For 


half a century it has stood for high- 


est linen quality, purest materials; clean, 
sanitary conditions, up-to-date manufac- 
uring facilities. 

B-W DEFIANCE BOND is a superior 
bond worthy of the Byron Weston Water- 
mark. It is made in the same mills, by 
workmen experienced in the making of 
High-grade Bonds, side-by-side with the 
famous LINEN RECORD and LED- 
GER Papers. Many of these workmen 
have grown old in the service of Byron 
Weston Company. 


B-W DEFIANCE BOND is a 
clear, clean, sparkling sheet of 
splendid texture and finish, of 
great strength and durability, con- 


veying that indescribable impression of 
taste and good judgment associated only 
with good things. It tests better than many 
bond papers selling for 50% greater price. 


Send for a sheet of B-W DEFIANCE 
BOND and for the New Sample Book L 
of all Byron Weston Papers. Test the 
different weights. Hold them to thelight, 
feel them. Note the strength, the uni- 
form, unclouded texture, the finish on 
both sides. Make comparisons with other 
bond papers and note the prices. 


When again buying business correspondence paper de- 
mand from your stationer and specify to your printer 
B-W DEFIANCE BOND. Accept no substitutes 


Dalton 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY 


“The Paper Valley of the Berkshires” 
In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LIPPINCOTT’S. 
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A FOLLOW-UP 
By Edmund Moberly 
The north wind doth blow, and we shall have snow, © 
And what will the ice-man do then, poor thing? 
Lest his lot be too hard, he will start a coal-yard 
And gouge the consumer again, poor thing. 


We Rervsep to Commit OvuRsELVEs 
One of our contributors sent in the following letter with a batch 

of jokes. We think it is funny enough to print: 

Epitor, LippiNncott’s, 


Dear Sir: These, to the best of my knowledge, have never been 
printed. Perhaps you don’t doubt it. 


Minor 


Wifey: “ What do you think of my new hat? ” 

Hubby: “ Very pretty. I hope it ’ll satisfy you for awhile.” 

Wifey: “ Of course it will. The color is not quite what I like, 
and the trimming does n’t come up to my expectations, and the shape 
is not as good as it ought to be, but otherwise the hat is a splendid 
bargain, and I like it awfully well.” George Frederick Wilson 

ALIKE 

Willis: “ Some of these rich fellows seem to think that they can” 
buy their way into heaven by leaving a million dollars to a church ~ 
when they die.” 

- Gillis: “I don’t know but that they stand as much chance as 

some of these other rich fellows who are trying to get in on the instal- 


ment plan of ten cents a Sunday while they ’re living.” 
Lauren S. Hamilton 
A Bacx-Hanp Biow 
When the minister returned home from service his wife noticed 
that he seemed rather disconcerted. ‘“ How was your sermon on 
* Extravagance ’ received? ” she asked. 
“ The congregation must have taken it to heart,” replied the good 
man, “ for all they put on the collection plate was $3.62.” 
J. J. O'Connell 


Many of our millionaires who take pride in telling how they 


made their first thousand dollars would not like to confess how they 
L. B. Coley 


got the rest of it. 
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you write to 
a friend as a friend 


—when you are not 
trying to sell him some- 
thing—good taste de- 
mands that you eschew 
the business letterhead. 

The question ‘‘what 
other stationery to 
use’’ is answered by 
Old Hampshire Bond 
Stationery. 


“ The Stationery 
of a Gentleman” 


is a notepaper, with 
envelopes to match, for 
private, personal corre- 
spondence. It is as 
different from business 
stationery as a dinner 
coat is from a lounge 
suit. 


Sample packet mailed free. 
Will you ask for i? 


[11] 


of 
stationery often 
tells a very complete 
story of a firm’s ideals 
and policies. 

Think of the men 
to whom your yester- 
day’s letters were 
sent. 

Aren’t they with- 
out exception men 
whom you would like 
to impress with your 
good taste and busi- 
ness judgment? 

Old Hampshire 
Bond stands for qual- 
ity, reliability and 
service. ‘*‘Made a 
little better than 
seems necessary,”’ it 
conveys the impres- 
sion that you are un- 
usually attentive to 
the requirements of 
present-day business 
conditions. 


[12] 


OUshouldseethe 
Old Hampshire 
Bond Book of Speci- 
mens. It showsawide 
selection of letter- 
heads and_ business 
forms. One style of 
printing, lithograph- 
ing or engraving, on 
white or one of the 
fourteen colors of Old 
Hampshire Bond, is 
sure to express ex- 
actly the feeling-tone 
you desire for your 
stationery. 
Write for it under 
your present letter- 
head. 


Hampshire Paper 
Company 


South Hadley Falls 
Massachusetis 


The only paper makers in 
the world making bond paper 
exclusively. Makers of Old 
Hampshire Bond,‘ The Station- 
ery of a Gentleman,” and also 
Old Hampshire Bond Typewriter 
Paper and Manuscript Covers. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention Lippincott's, 
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SHAKESPEARE’s MANTLE 
The Horse Editor backed out of his stall and cantered over to the 
palatial quarters of the Literary Editor. 

“ Say,” he said in a horse whisper, “ do you think Shakespeare’s 
mantle has fallen on the shoulders of any of our modern dramatists? ” 
“TI certainly do not,” responded the Lit. Ed. with confidence. 

The Horse Editor paused a moment in reflection. 

“ Say,” he resumed presently, “ what kind of a looking garment 
do you think Shakespeare’s mantle is? ” 

“ Well,” replied the Lt. Ed., scratching his head with a seven- 
dollar fountain pen, “ I can’t say as to that, but I know —— well that 
it does n’t look anything like a horse-blanket.’ W. J. Lampton 


SHE WAS NOT THERE 
By Eugene 0. Dolson 


There ’s a legend of Eve, that comes down from the past, 
How the Serpent forbidden fruit gave her, 

Till Adam and she from the Garden were cast— 
The story is not in her favor. 


Oh, where and oh, where was the mother-in-law, 
That always reliable madam? 

For had she been there, she ’d have told what she saw 
And the blame would to-day be on Adam. 


A Butz. 


“ What ’s your earliest recollection? ” 
“T forget.” 
wt 


There are more money-lenders in this country than you will 
ever be able to borrow from. William J. Burtscher 


A Goop Inga 


Why not have an illuminated sign on the statue of Liberty saying, 
“ America expects every man to pay his duty ”? Kent Packard 


A Unton NeEepep 


We will have honest elections when all political parties agree on 
a uniform scale of prices for votes. L. B. Ooley 
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“Why! It’s Baker’s Cocoa; that’s good” 
Pure, delicious, healthful, it 


is the ideal food beverage. 
Old and young, weak and 
strong, all delight in its 
delicate flavor and aroma 
and benefit by its health 
«giving qualities. 
Trade-Mark on Every Package 
53 Highest Awards in Europe and America 


Handsomely Illustrated Booklet of Choice Recipes Sent Free on Request 


WALTER BAKER & CO. Limited 


EsTABLISHED 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS, 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LIPPINCOTT’S. 
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UNHAPPY WOMAN! 
By Augusta Kortrecht 


Sowing and reaping— 
Glad work of a man: 
To sow in the springtime, 

And reap when he can! 
But sewing and ripping! 

Oh, woman’s distress! 
To change a spring harem 
Into a fall dress! 


Tue Pvurist 

“William Henry,” said the parent, and his voice was sad and 
stern, “I detest the slang you ’re using; will you never, never learn 
that correct use of our language is a thing to be desired? All your 
common bughouse phrases make the shrinking highbrow tired. There 
is nothing more delightful than a pure and careful speech, and the 
man who weighs his phrases always stacks up as a peach, while the 
guy who shoots his larynx in a careless slipshod way looms up as a 
selling-plater, people brand him for a jay. In my youth my father 
soaked me if I entered his shebang handing out a line of language 
that he recognized as slang. He would take me to the cellar, down 
among the mice and rats, and with nice long sticks of stovewood he ’d 
play solos on my slats. Thus I gained a deep devotion for our 
language undefiled, and it drives me nearly batty when I hear my 
only child springing wads of hard-boiled language such as dips and 
yeggmen use, and I want a reformation or I'll stroke you with my 
shoes. Using slang is just a habit, just a cheap and dopey trick; 
if you hump yourself and try to, you can shake it pretty quick. 
Watch my curves and imitate them, weigh your words before they ’re 
sprung, and in age you’ll bless the habit that you formed when you 
were young.” 


Walt Mason 


A Trurturvt Giri 

“TI am very sorry, Captain Snob, that circumstances over which 
I have no control compel me to say no.” 

** May I ask what the circumstances are? ” 

“ Yours.” 


M. Ostrander 
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A G0oD LIVING FROM POULTRY 


The High Cost of Living can be Reduced by the PHILO SYSTEM 
1600 Eggs, or 160 Ibs. of Broilers, can be produced in a corner of a garden 5x6 feet square 


If we were to tell you that a family of six people could make a good living from six hens you 
would hardly believe it. Results that have been accomplished by the PHILO SYSTEM in the past 
would ~? | this statement. Such results could not be obtained from common poultry or common 
methods. But the best birds of a NEW BREED, the NEW METHOD of the PHILO SYSTEM 


in caring for the fowls and the new way of marketing make it possible to get even better results. 
This is not theory or.guess-work; it is just what six hens have done in the past, and will do 
again when handled according to the latest methods and discoveries made by the originator of the 


PHILO SYSTEM. 
At his poultry plant in Elmira, a net pofit of $25,000.00 from a HALF ACRE OF POULTRY 


has been made in twelve months where fertile eggs are produced and hatched every day in the year. 
From 80 to 120 pounds of the very best broilers and roasters have been raised every three months 


in PHILO SYSTEM coops only 3 to 6 feet in size. 
Come to Elmira and we will SHOW YOU how such results are accomplished. Let us tell you 


HOW YOU CAN MAKE 


$1,000 $2,000 OR $5,000, OR MORE 


PER YEAR keeping poultry by the PHILO SYSTEM. This can be accomplished because there 
is no longer any guess-work about raising, keeping or selling poultry. Everything in connection 
with the work has been reduced to a science and anyone who will follow our system can succeed. 
Others are succeeding in every state and their experience and success are fully explained in our 
NEW BOOK entitled ‘‘ MAKING POULTRY PAY.” It contains ninety-six pages of carefully 
written and selected matter of immediate and permanent value to every poultry raiser, as well as 
numerous illustrations. We will mail you this book for ten cents, in money or in stamps to cover post- 
age, just to show you some facts about the poultry business that you have probably never dreamed of. 
We also have a NEW PHILO SYSTEM size of 
ave already purchased copies of former editions 
340 ,000 P E RSON Ss of this text-book and have paid $1.00 each for every 
copy. The new text-book tells all about how to do the work to secure such wonderful results. 
This book, with descriptions of appliances, and a right to make and use them, will be mailed to you 
postage 70 for $1.00. If ordered at once we will mail the two books, ‘‘MAKING POULTRY PAY,” 
and the New Edition of the PHILO SYSTEM for only $1.00. 
T faa E PO U LT we Y AY E Vi E W This is a monthly publication edited by the 
originator afthe PHILO SYSTEM and an 
able staff of writers made up of expert and practical poultrymen. - This magazine is devoted exclu- 
sively to the idea of being immediately helpful to its readers. Every article is prepared and edited 
with this idea as a prevailing one. On Sept. 14, 1911, it had a sworn-to, paid-in-advance, guaran- 
teed circulation of 110,000 copies and is considered more valuable to the Poultryman than all other 
poultry papers combined. The price is only $1.00 for one year’s subscription. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Our New Book, “‘ MAKING POULTRY PAY,” 96 pages 10c., New “THE POULTRY REVIEW’ (one year) $1.00 “* MAKING POUL- 
Enlarged Edition of the “ PHILO SYSTEM BOOK,” $1.00. If ordered 


E. R. PHILO, 2391 LAKE STREET, ELMIRA, N. Y. 


in writing to advertisers, kindly mention LiprincottT’s. 
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None on Hanp 

The wife of a leading minister in a New Jersey town was sitting 
on the porch of the manse when a man with a grip in his hand started 
to come up the steps. 

Spotting him at once for a book agent or a peddler, she said 
firmly: “ Nothing to-day.” 

“ Have you one? ” queried the stranger. 

Fearing that an affirmative answer might lead to further con- 
versation, in which the salesman would try to demonstrate the im- 
provements made in the article since she had purchased hers, the 
minister’s wife answered shortly, * No! ” 

Shaking his head, the man retreated down the steps, repeating 
this sentence several times: “ Has n’t got one, does n’t want one.” 

The man’s manner and tone of voice awakened the woman’s curi- 
osity; so very soon she went over to a neighbor’s house, where she 
had seen the man stop, and asked: 

“What was that man who was here a few minutes ago selling? ” 


To her astonishment and chagrin, the neighbor replied, “ Bibles.” 
L. Y. G. 


SOME EXCUSES 
By Grub 8. Arts 
Dear sir, 
Kindly excuse E as we all have been sick. My husband fell 
and hurt his head where he works, and I was unable to get him 
ready for school. 


Resp. yours, 


Dear Miss, 
Please excuse John from his home work. He had a sore toe last 


night and was unable to do it. Hoping this will be satisfactory, I am 
Yours, 


Dear sir, 

Our doctor has vaccinated F- three times and he cannot vac- 
cinate him again until Monday. If you want any more inflammation, 
refer to Dr. H ‘ 

Yours respectfully, 


Tue less material, the more material, modern costuming seems. 
Minna Thomas Antrim 
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‘Scientific Management Let me show you the 


appiies to the typewriter equally as well ° 
as to That which buildear you of 
extra Ww’ motions is scientific saving. 4B 
ul our nome 
You press one key once ne y 
to write any one of the characters on 


keyboard of the 


Get my new 


This of hee || Home Builders’ Plan Book 


Whte for information to Which contains a nice selection of perspectives for 


Colonial Homes, Bungalows and Cottages 


with floor ar > showing s size of rooms and arrangements. Full 
cription of interior finis' h, cost, etc. 


The Result of Years of ge and Building Homes 
Residences from -$6000 from $500-2500 
Cottages from $1000. $30: 

Complete BLUE PRINT DRAWINGS, WORKING DETAILS 
and SPECIFICATIONS AT REASONABLE PRICES 

This handsome and instructive BOOK OF PLANS sent postpaid to 
for $x. Just pin a dollar bill, money order or postage to your 

Ketter and d the book will be sent to you immediately. 


Deduct the price of book when you order plans. 


JENS C. PETERSEN, Architect 
101 State Bank Bldg. Traverse City, Mich. 


Your Daughter’s Education 


s future. 

families in the land last her life time. 

Schooling broadens her mind. Associations give her elegance of manner 
and gentility necessary for her home and social circle. 

Tiss the on the right kind of girls 
Located Norons 30 mies [rom Boston, avila quiet 
and healthful, the seat of another prominent girls’ seminary, a college 
town offering every advantage for social enjoyment, the velopment 
of a healthy mind and a vigorous body. 

Teachers are the bet, having had wide experience in the leading girls’ 


to your daughter the advantage of such training 
associations is vide the important equipment necessary for 
her future ha welfare. 


Write for catalog giving illustrations of buildings and grounds—also terms 
DATE OF OPENING, OCTOBER FOURTH 


MISS CORNISH and MISS HYDE, Principals Norton, Massachusetts 


writing to advertisers, Tindly mention LirriNcorr 


House No.65 COST 

THE SMITH PREMILR TYPEWRITER CO., INC. 
Syracuse, N. Y., U.S.A. Branches everywhere at 
' 

‘ 


Walnuts and Wine 


A Sap Event 

_ The irrepressible “'Tody ” Hamilton, who is held to know as 
much about circuses as any human being.could, tells of the mis- 
fortunes of an Ohio man who was attempting to pilot a “ one-tent 
show ” through the Middle West. ; 

This owner lost a number of valuable animals, by accident and 
otherwise; so that it was with considerable sympathy that one of 
his keepers undertook the task of “ breaking gently to the old man ” 
the news of further disaster. The keeper accomplished this with 
much tact, as follows: 

“Mr. Morgan, you remember that laffin’ hyena in cage No. 8? ” 

“ Remember the laughing hyena? ” repeated the owner. “ What 
the deuce are you driving at? ” 

“ Simply this, Mr. Morgan: he ain’t got nothin’ to laugh at this 
mornin’.” 

Elgin Burroughs 


Sayine THE Wrone 

Mr. Comfort and his wife were waiting for a car when Mrs. 
Comfort chanced to observe that the woman in front of them had 
forgotten to hook the placket of her skirt. “I am going to tell her,” 
she said to her husband. 

Mr. Comfort eyed the woman critically. “Oh, I would n’t 
bother,” he remarked. “ She’s a shiftless person, any way! Just 
look at her heels, all run down.” 

By this time they were getting into the car, and Mrs. Comfort 
insisted : “ Well, I’m going to tell her, any way, even if her heels are 
run down. Id be very grateful to have any one do the same to me.” 

She walked over to the woman, who was already seated, and, 
touching her on the shoulder, said very politely, “ I beg your pardon, 
Madam, but your heels are all run down,” then sank horror-stricken 


into the seat behind her. 
Eugenia Rabbas 


THAT MIRACULOUS LAMBKIN 
By Frederic Moxon 
* Mary had a little lamb,” 
Yet from that carcass small 
Have ninety million parodists 
Carved meat enough for all. 


Walnuts and Wine 


if 


EASILY DIGESTED 


Exquisite in flavor and 
Absolutely pure. 
Economical, for by using 


BENSDORP’S 


ITS DOUBLE STRENGTH 


D 
oco Saves(z) Your Cocoa. 


E-RDAM-HO 
Phis Cocoa dor, Always in Yellow Wrapper. Ask for our new oval package. 


PIACE or cane, 
STEPHEN L. BARTLETT CO. 
a: IMPORTERS - - 


Drudgery! | [Nx at All! 


House Half Clean 


It’s Fall Cleaning 


if you have the Hoover Electric Suction Sweeper The Hoover airs, shakes, sweeps and suction cleans 
all in one easy, automatic dustless operation. It also 


in your home. You simply attach a cord to 
an electric light socket and the Hoover is gently raises the nap to its normal position, thus 
ready. The Hoover moves with the natural restoring the bright, original colors. 

“Don’t think the Hoover is like arv of the air cleaners 


4 force of walking. Your little girl can run it 
and think it fun, 

Your house is scientifically clean when 
you use the Hoover. It takes up ALL the 
fine dust, laden with disease germs, as 

» well as the 
coarse dirt. 
With powerful 
air suction it 

combines a rapidly 


revolving soft bristle brush. 


with heavy tubes and nozzles to push and heavy hose to 
drag around. Run any air cleaner 15 minutes yourseli— 
before you buy. 
Write for name of Hoover dealer near you, who will clean one room 
for you free, and tell you about Hoover Service and Guaranty Bond. 
We will also send you, free, illustrated Hoover book. 
HOOVER SUCTION SWEEPER CO. 
1101 Maple Ave. New Berlin, Ohio 
With the Hoover come special attachments 
for atr-cleaning hangings, curtains. 
portieres, walls, upholstered furniture; 
or blowing up pillows, mattresses, etc. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention Lirpincortr’s. 
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SHUT OUT 
By Frederick Moxon 


She may be a model mother and a jewel of a wife, 
A paragon of pleasing domesticity ; 

She may know all household science, from the whetting of a knife 
To menus planned for dinner-time felicity ; 

But while these minor virtues win perfunctory regards, 

To her neighbors she ’s a novice if she can’t deal cards. 


She may be an ardent worker in the leading local church, 
Take part in all its various activities, 

Have missionary fervor, and be foremost in the search 
For sinners lost on perilous declivities ; 

But though to souls benighted she may furnish oil and wicks, 

She ’s in social outer darkness if she can’t take tricks. 


She may be a ready helper at a time of pressing need, 
Be deeply sympathetic and emotional; 

The sick ones she may succor, and the hungry poor may feed, 
Remembering them in daily acts devotional ; 

But though an angel visitant, with presence heaven-kissed, 

She is lost beyond redemption if she can’t bridge-whist! 


Harper ror Moses 

The darky who mowed the lawn of a certain family in Richmond 
was unusually slow one day. Ordinarily the task, stretched to its 
utmost limit, took exactly two hours; but on this occasion it required 
almost four. When the job was finally completed, old Moses re- 
quested pay for four hours’ work at twenty cents an hour. 

“ But,” objected his employer, “ you usually mow that lawn 
for forty cents.” 

“Dat ’s true, boss,” returned Moses, “ but I ll have to charge 


yo” more ’n dat to-day, I was sick an’ could n’t work so fast.” 
E. T. 


Tue Rosy View 
Crawford: ““ How’s your mining venture getting on? ” 
Skinnem: “ First-rate. I never imagined we had such a good 
mine until I read the prospectus we issue.” J. J. O'Connell 
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‘MERIC 


Che Most fopular Water 


Cook by Electricity! 


Only a few minutes current from any 
electric light socket—then the imprison- 
ed heat cooks 

food. You can roast, 

bake, boil or stew 

perfectly in this 


Detraitfireless | 
Stove - The man have worn 
“Detroit Fireless a) |) = Jaeger Underwear do not 
need to be told of its merits. 
breakable 4 2 Hii ; The few who have not should 


radiators. iM Pa. lose no time in adopting it, as 


it benefits pocket as well as 
health in the end. 


All weights for all wants 


. Jaeger’ ° *s Own Sto 
Our famous Water Seal keeps in the heat and aa 44: S. Co.'s le 
steam—retains the flavor. Try one at our BROOKLYN: ton BOSTON: 228 
catalog mailed free, and our Agents in all Principal G 4,4 


Detroit fireless Stave Co 


DEALERS: We havea spiendid offer for YOU. WRITE us 


For Children While Cutting Their Teeth. 


FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS. 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been used for over FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING 
with PERFECT SUCCESS. IT SOOTHES THE CHILD, SOFTENS THE GUMS, ALLAYS ALL PAIN, CURES 
WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for DIARRHEA. Sold by all Druggists in every part of the world. Be 
sure and ask for Mrs, Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, and take no other kind, 
TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A BOTTLE, 
In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LipPincorT’s. 
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Oxp-Time Hospitaity 

A Georgia man tells of a fine gentleman of the old school, in that 
country where social instinct is second nature. . 

It appears that a committee once waited upon this old gentleman 
with reference to a project to erect a hotel in his town. 

“ There is no need of a hotel in this town,” was the old gentle- 
man’s conclusive statement. ‘“ When respectable people come here 


they may stay at my house. If they are not respectable, we do not 
Howard Morse 


want them here at all.” 


THEOLOGY AND THUNDER 

The thunder crashed and pealed between flashes of lightning 
and blinding dashes of rain, and one of the men caught out thought 
maybe a little strong language might ease his mind; but his com- 
panion remonstrated with him: 


“ Aw, Bill, don’t cuss now—the Lord has got you completely in 
A. H. 


his power!” 


Sueep Versus 

A struggling young artist of San Francisco was not long ago 
afforded an opportunity to do a bit of work for a wealthy man of 
that city. In a week or two his wife had her first glimpse of the 


painting in hand. 
The wife sighed delightedly. “It’s just lovely, dear,” she said, 
“lovely! But don’t you think those sheep look—well, just a bit like 


clouds—that is, of course, darling, unless they are clouds! ” 
Fenimore Martin 


BITTER-SWEET 


By Nixvon Waterman 
Some say we truly need the Wrong 
‘To make the Right worth while. 
Without the Sigh there ’d be no Song, 
The Tear sets forth the Smile. 
It may be, by the primal plan, 
Impossible to make 
A Paradise without a Man, 
A Woman, and—a Snake. 


vt 


Wuart 
“ A case of love at first sight, eh? ” 


“ No, second sight. The first time he saw her, he did n’t know 
M. L. H. 


she was an heiress.” 
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Givat Queen 
Horse Story 
“KATE and QUEEN” 
By Prof. Jesse Beery 


King of Horse Trainers 


25c Postpaid 


If you have even a passing interest in 
horses--if you own, train or breed them, you 
will gather from it a fund of knowledge 
worth many times the small price. Send 
for a copy today. Enclose stamps or coin. 
FREE With each book we send free a 

beautiful colored of 
ueen--oil _painti effect--suitable for 
raming. r y. Address 


PROF. JESSE BEERY 


Box 531! Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


If You Suffer with Diabetes, 


Kidney or Stomach Trouble 


you will be greatly benefited 
by drinking the famous 


Silurian Waukesha Water 


A Pure Natural Spring Water. Put 
up in cases of 12 one-half gallon 
bottles. Price per case $2.50 F. O. B. 
Waukesha. Send order to-day with 
remittance for case. Ask about Silu- 
rian Carbonated Water and Ginger 
Ale. They are delicious. 


SILURIAN SPRING CO., Dept. 12, WAUKESHA, WIS, 


by 


SOAP 


And Cuticura Ointment. 
These pure, sweet and gen- 
tle emollients prevent and 
dispel winter rashes, chap- 
pings, irritations, redness 
and roughness. No others 
have done so much to pre- 
vent minor skin troubles of 
infants and children from 
becoming lifelong afflictions, 
nor do it so economically. 


— , Cuticura Soap and Ointment aresold every- 
i | |) where. For sample of each, with 32-p. book, 
free, address ““Cuticura, ' Dept. 143, Boston. 


TENDER-FACED MEN 


Should shave with Outicura Soap Shaving 
Stick. Makes shaving a pleasure instead 
of atorture. At stores or by mail, 2c, 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LIPPINcoTT’s. 
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Equals the famous “‘Black Beauty” in 
human _interest--surpasses it in_practica- 
bility. * Kate’’ a victim of poor handling is 
is vividly contrasted with *‘Queen”’ who was \ 
more fortunate. You sympathize withone z 
--rejoice with the other--even as you sigh é 
for the slum waif and laugh with the child iy 
Prof. Beery has skillfully woven into this ol : 
intensely interesting and true story, many 
valuable suggestions for handling horese-a 
result of a lifetime’s experience, a =i 
Special Offer to Horsemen = 
Prof. Beery desires that every horse owner, ” A / ‘ 
trainer, breeder--everyone interested in 
horses--should read this great story. To 
make it possible, for a short time he offers 
every interested horseman a copy, worth tecte 
$1.00, for the remarkably low price of 
| 


THE READERS’ SERVICE DEPARTMENT OF LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE OFFERS 
ITS SERVICES, WITHOUT CHARGE, TO ALL READERS WHO DESIRE IN- 
FORMATION UPON ANY FINANCIAL TOPIC. ALL INQUIRIES WILL BE 
REGARDED AS CONFIDENTIAL, BUT THE PRIVILEGE IS RESERVED OF 


PUBLISHING, UNSIGNED, INQUIRIES AND ANSWERS WHICH ARE OF 
GENERAL INTEREST. THIS MAGAZINE DOES NOT UNDERTAKE TO MAKE 
SPECIAL INVESTIGATIONS INVOLVING CONSIDERABLE EXPENSE; THIS 
DEPARTMENT, HOWEVER, HAS ACCESS TO ALL THE AVAILABLE CHAN- 
NELS OF INFORMATION ON INVESTMENTS AND WILL BE GLAD TO PLACE 
ITS SERVICES AT THE DISPOSAL OF THE READERS OF THIS MAGAZINE. 


Question: Will you explain on what 
terms of partial payment it is possible to 
buy stocks by the method described in the 
October 

Answer: We have received a circular 
from one of the Odd Lot Specialists in New 
York, who has adopted this partial pay- 
ment plan, which gives the following in- 
formation: On a stock selling between 100 
and 150, for example, Smelters Preferred, 
Sugar, American Telephone and Telegraph, 
Atchison, Atlantic Coast Line, Baltimore 
& Ohio, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 
Norfolk & Western, Louisville & Nashville, 
United States Steel Preferred, an initial 
deposit of $30 per share is required and 
monthly payments of $5 thereafter. On 
first-class bonds the initial deposit is $20 
per $100 and monthly payments of $5. On 
stocks selling above 150 a share the initial 
deposit is $50 and monthly payments of 
$5 are required. At any time the purchas- 
er may pay the total balance due and 
receive the certificates. Sales are allowed 
at any time and holdings may be increased 
without additional initial deposit whenever 
payments on the first purchases aggregate 
the stated requirements on both purchases. 
Should the subscriber fail to pay any in- 
stallment when due the house considers 
the security thenceforth as carried on 
margin, subject to the rules which govern 
margin accounts. 

Question: What would youthink ofsuch 
an operation asthis? At the present time 
I have borrowed $17,000 from a bank on 
the security of the stocks of certain Phil- 
adelphia trust companies. They are carry- 
itg 26 shares for me and the dividends for 
the past year came within $10 of paying 
the carrying charges on this stock. To-day 
there is a paper profit of $1800. .Would 
not this be a perfectly safe way of specu- 
lation provided it is confined, as I say, 
e hey best trust companies in Philadel- 

ia 
' Answer: The position taken in the 
September article on Speculation should 
not be misunderstood as one of universal 
condemnation of all speculative opera- 
tions. In one sense all business is specu- 
lative. Your own operations will be no 


more risky than the purchase of centrally 
located real estate on margin and holding 
the same for an advance. The record of 
Philadelphia trust company stocks war- 
rants you in expecting favorable returns 
from your operations. 

Question: What is your opinion of 
serial bonds? I have been advised to have 
nothing to do with them because they are 
issued by companies which cannot borrow 
in any other way. 

Answer: A serial bond should be prop- 
erly described as a bond maturing in series. 
A company issuing serial bonds will 
execute a mo or, say, $1,000,000 on 
its property and will provide that the bonds 
issued under this mortgage shall be paid 
off in ten installments, $200,000 each year. 
The security of the bonds remains the same 
and the amount of debt is constantly de- 
creased so that the margin of safety in the 
property for the protection of the holders : 
of bonds maturing at later dates steadily 
grows. If, for example, the property is 
worth $2,000,000 when the bonds are 
issued, the first year the margin of secur- 
ity is $1,000,000. In case the property is 
kept up and is worth no less at the end of 
twenty years than it was at the beginning, 
the margin of security for the $200,000 of 
bonds maturing in the twentieth year will 
be $1,800,000. The criticism which you 
make of serial bonds, that they are issued 
by companies which can borrow in no other 
way, does not necessarily mean that these 
securities cannot be pure with safety. 
The practice of the best houses issuing 
bonds maturing in series is to require an 
investment by the stockholders equal to 
the amount of the bonds as in the illustra- 
tion noted above. With this protection 
to start with and the rapid reduction of 
the principal of the debt while the security 
remains the same, there seems no reason 
to doubt that the purchaser of a serial 
bond from a reputable banking house is 
well secured. These bonds have the added 
attraction that they usually bear higher 
rates of interest than long-term bonds- 
They must be purchased, however, with 

t caution and only from houses of the 
ighest standing. 
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LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


Versus 


Invest your January Interest or Bank Sur- 
lus so as to earn 6% with Absolute ty ay 4 
‘ou can invest amounts of $50, $100 or $1,000 in 

First Moctenge Gold Bonds, maturing 19 

and secured by First Mortgage on New York Real 

Estate. We guarantee the prompt ment 

of principal and interest. Ask us how to 

combine the safety of a First Mortgage with the 
convenience of a bond. 


Nicholls - Ritter - Goodnow 
417 Flatiron Bldg., New York City 
Established 1885 Exceptional references 
Write for interesting particulars 


The Magazine to Have and 


to Read 


FOR THOSE SEEKING CAPITAL, 

FOR THOSE WITH MONEY TO INVEST, 
FOR BANKERS AND BUSY BUSINESS MEN, 
MONTHLY 25 CENTS, $200 A YEAR, POSTPAID. 


THE... 


Manhattan Island 
Real Estate as Security - 


for an Investment 


THE ASSESSED VALUATION OF 
REAL ESTATE ON MANHATTAN 
ISLAND, NEW YORK C/T Y, INCREASED 
$347,263,640 S/VCE JANUARY, 
Twenty Standard Railroad and Indus- 
trial Stocks, Shrunk $875,000,000 
Since January, 1910. 
The New York Real Estate Security 
Company offers at par and interest 6 
per cent. Mortgage Bonds secured by 
real estate on Manhattan Island, New 
York City. You can invest $100, 
$500, $1,000 with equal safety and 
receive your interest semi-annually 
in January and July. 
These bonds are tax exempt in 


York State. 


The best security in the world is 
real estate ; the best real estate is in 
New York City. - Write for Circular 33. 


New York Real Estate 


Banker and Investor Magazine 


One Madison Avenue, New York City Capital, $3,950,000 


An Established 67, Investment 


We are offering, to net 6%, a small block of a First Mortgage 
bond issue marketed by us some time ago. The bonds are 
issued under our plan of serial payments and the first install- 
ment of the principal has already matured and was paid 
promptly. The security for these bonds is conservatively val- 
ued at more than five times the amount of the issue. The 
bonds are guaranteed and this guarantee places behind them 
additional assets of nearly twice the amount of the issue. 
We recommend these bonds as a conservative investment. 


Ask for Circular No. 732:P. 


Peabody, Houghteling & Co. 


(Established 1865) 105 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 


In writing to advertisers kindly mention LIPPINcoTT’s. 


THE LITTLE CHAUFFEUR 


By Minna Irving 


OUNG Christopher De Soto Brown 
Was only ten years old, 
But understood the style and make 
Of every auto sold. 
His youthful mind was stored with facts 
About magneto, clutch, 
Transmission gear, and sparking plug, 
And cylinders, and such. 


While other lads about his age 
Were bent on boyish pranks, 
His thoughts were twisted up with tires 
And steering-wheels and cranks. 
And when his father in a car 
Decided to invest, 
Young Christopher it was who knew 
The cheapest, and the best. 


“*Where does he get his knowledge from ?” 
An auto-sharp exclaimed, 
As runabout and limousine 
The youngster gibly named. 
And still with gaze enraptured fixed 
Upon the big machines, 
The boy replied with emphasis 
“T read the magazines.” 


LAYING UP THE CAR 
By Churchill Williams 


F, with the arrival of heavy 
winter weather, you do decide to 
lay up your ear there is a right 

and a wrong way to do it, depending, 

to some extent, upon how long the ear 
is to be laid up. If you have any 
idea of using the ear on those ocea- 
sional days when a warm sun, dry 
road bed and a lack of wind duplicate 
the conditions of early autumn or 
middle spring, then you should do 
little more than jack up the wheels, 
so as to relieve the tires of weight, 
drain the radiator and its attach- 
ments, and perhaps cover the car 
with sheets to protect it from dust. 
But if the car is to be laid up con- 


tinuously, as some cars still are, for 
three or four months, it is true 
economy to do a good deal more than 
this. 

Tires deteriorate more rapidly if 
exposed to bright light than if kept 
in darkness. In a measure, also, they 
suffer from extreme degrees of cold, 
and from the internal strains imposed 
by inflatron sufficient for road use. 
Consequently when they are not to be 
used for some time, economy ealls for 
their deflation, removal from the rims, 
and storage in a place where they will 
be in darkness and in a moderate and 
even temperature until again wanted. 
So when they have been stripped 


Fwentiefh Centu 
{Travel 


from the rims, the tubes should be 
taken out of the shoes and inspected 
for cracks, euts or worn places, which 
should be repaired at once. Person- 
ally I have never obtained satisfac- 
tion from cemented repair patches. 
The permanent form of repair ef- 
feeted by the process of vuleanization 
costs but little more, and may be 
depended upon until the surrounding 
rubber yields from the deterioration 
eaused by age or from injury. But, 
in whatever way the necessary re- 
pairs be made, each tube should be 
thoroughly cleansed either by washing 
in soap and tepid water and drying, 
or by wiping with a soft cloth. The 
shoe, in turn, having been similarly 
examined, repaired if needed, and 
cleaned, should be dusted inside with 
taleum powder and the tube replaced 
in it, after which the tube should be 
inflated just enough to take out the 
wrinkles. The whole tire should then 
be wrapped in paper or cloth, and 
hung up in a dry, dark place where 
the temperature preferably will not 
average much above sixty degrees and 
not fall far below that mark. 

The rims of the wheels should be 
cleaned of all rough spots with a file, 
rubbed smooth and bright with emery 
paper, dusted, and then painted care- 
fully, particularly inside the flange, 
with some air-drying enamel. Two 
light coats of this enamel are better 
than one heavy coat, and time should 
be given for each coat to dry com- 
pletely before applying the next. 
The same treatment must be given the 
rim rings, should the rims be of the 
quick-detachable type, and also all ex- 
posed surfaces of the removable rims, 
if of the demountable type. 

Some users go so far as to drain 


Laying Up the Car 


off all gasoline from the tank and car- 
buretor, and loosen the union con- 
necting the tank and piping so as to 
insure an absolutely clean supply of 
fuel when the car is again put in serv- 
ice. This is, of course, a commend- 
able precaution, and the same pre- 
eaution, so far as the oil supply is 
concerned, should be observed; but 
such cleansing of the gasoline and oil 
lines, it is my experience, can be 
more advantageously done just before 
the car is to be put on the road. The 
radiator, water-jackets, water line 
and water pump, however, should be 
drained, without delay, by opening 
all taps; and, if necessary to make 
this drainage complete, air pressure 
should be brought to bear by ap- 
plying the mouth to _ radiator 
filling cap so as to expel the water 
from those dangerous little pockets 
that even gravity when assisted by 
siphon action, sometimes fails to 
empty. Finally, the drain cock at 
the lowest point of the water system 
may be left open to take care of any 
drip. Some of these precautions may 
seem to be in the nature of borrowing 
trouble to the man who does not ex- 
pect the temperature of the place in 
which his car is laid up to fall at 
any time below the freezing point. 
Such things have happened, how- 
ever, in almost every garage, and an 
hour’s time given to the work sug- 
gested is surely not too high a price 
to pay for insurance against the 
freezing and cracking of a radiator 
or cylinder, as the result of a failure 
of the heating plant. In fact, some 
owners whose garages are not heated 
at all, go to the length, when laying 
up the ear, of running the engine 
under a light throttle for two or three 
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Specifications are 
noteverything,yet 
point for point 
every Imperial 
Model is the head 
of its class when 
actual value is 
set beside price. 


Everything that is best in 
modern automobile con- 
struction is incorporated 
in Imperial Cars for 


1912. Almostevery 
make of car, 

boasts some of 
these--Im- 

rial Cars 

ave them 


Measure them up. We challenge 


comparison. 


Style and graceful lines are not every- 
thing—speed and power are not 

ualities alone do not make acar, yet . 
cownill find no morehandsome design, no greater motor Silent, Enclosed 
efficiency, no more luxurious upholstering and big, Power Plant 
roomy bodies in cars costing one-third more, than 
we will find in Imperial cars at these astonishing prices. 

ehind this sterling worth, as judged by figures, 
lie the actual accomplishments and the wonderful victories of the Imperial cars 
in endurance contests. These public tests have time and time again proved the 
Imperial the best for reliability and dependability, when compared with a score 
of other cars—some costing three times as much. Five first awards in the past five 
months have strengthened the record of the Imperial as the car for use,—for wear— 
the car for economical investment. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LippiINncott’s. 
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~ Model 34—$1400 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


me- 
ars This 40-h has the f I ial, 
em Model 44, $1750 “plant, x51 long stroke, 


valves enclosed. 120 inch wheel base; tires 36x 4; demountable rims; complete 
equipment, including Prest-O-Lite tank and lamp, silk mohair top, speedometer 
and windshield, $1750. 


Imperial unit power plant, completely enclosed with 

Model J4, $1400 Te 54-inch aon valves enclosed. Wheel base, 

116 inches; tires, 34x 4; demountable rims; complete equipment, including Prest-O- 
Lite gas tank, silk mohair top, speedometer and windshield, $1400. 

Imperial unit power plant, coém- 

Model $1250 pletely with 4 

inch motor; valvesenclosed. Wheel base, 114 inches; 

tires, 34x 3%; demountable rims, equipment includes 


ars 
the generator, gas lamps, tools and horn, $1250. , 
THE IMPERIAL ROADSTER 
ive Model 33, $1250—Built on the same chassis as our model 32, but fl 


complete equipment—Prest-O-Lite gas tank and lamps, silk 
mohair top, speedometer and windshield, $1250. 
GET POSTED 
Here is a coupon that will bring you our complete 1912 catol 
postpaid. Use this today aud learn why we can offer su 
values at such attractive prices. 


Liwe 
Dealers: 


Not much territory left for 
1912, but you may be the 
lucky one. Write us quick 
for a splendid proposition. 


IMPERIAL AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 


JACKSON, MICHIGAN 


COUPON—USE IT NOW 


Imperial Automobile Co., 
Jackson, Michigan, 
Please send your 1912 Catalog 
Name 
Address 


| 
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Laying Up the Car 


minutes, after the cooling system has 
been drained, the idea being to dissi- 
pate the last trace of water by turning 
it into steam which may escape 
through the opening taps or the filling 
aperture. If this expedient is em- 
ployed, every care should be taken 
against that dangerous overheating of 
the motor which occurs very quickly 
when there is no water circulation. 
As remarked in last month’s article, 
leather and varnished surfaces suf- 
fer from extreme cold and damp- 
ness. This is especially so where 
they are subjected to such conditions 
for any considerable period. Conse- 
quently, when the car is being laid up 
for several months it is well, after 
washing and drying the ear thor- 
oughly, to go over the body, chassis, 
hood and wheel spokes with a rag 
moistened with some reliable furniture 
polish which will tend to keep the 
finish elastic. Leather seat backs 
should be treated in the same way, 
and also the cushions, unless it is the 
inteytion to remove these to a warm 
dry place inside the dwelling, as, per- 
haps, is best when the garage is not 
to have heat in it. Likewise, the work 
involved later on by polishing brass 
work when the car is again put in 
service, may be lessened by now going 
over it lightly with a rag and vase- 
line. The same process should be fol- 
lowed in the case of all unpainted ac- 
eessible steel surfaces of the motor or 
transmission that do not receive a 
film of oil from engine or gear-case 
leakage. The amount of rust that a 
week’s idleness in a damp place will 
deposit upon throttle and spark link- 
age, ‘exposed driving shafts and the 
like, is surprising, and is decidedly 
diffieult to remove if allowed once to 


get a good hold upon the metal. 
Finally, if the owner care to take the 
trouble, the valve-spring washers may 
be unpinned, and the springs them- 
selves relieved of tension, which will 
tend to prolong their life. 

When all work to be done upon the 
ear has been finished, the wheels may 
be jacked up and left that way or, 
if this is not done and the floor be 
of cement or inclined to dampness, 
small pieces of board should be put 
under the rims, and the wheels blocked 
firmly. Then the emergency brake 
should be released and the folding 
top raised, the side curtains either 
being buttoned in place or laid flat on 
some smooth surface. This will pre- 
vent wrinkles from settling in the 
top, and insure the celluloid lights 
against cracking. If the top be not 
raised, the whole ear should be cov- 
ered with a sheet or other cloth. But, 
with all these precautions, the really 
eareful man will not dismiss his ear 
entirely from his mind. At least once 
every week or so, as often as comes 
along a sunshiny day with some breeze 
stirring, he will open the doors and 
all windows of the garage and give 
the interior the benefit of an hour’s 
cireulation of fresh air. 

Nothing has been said here about 
overhauling the car because it is 
planned to take that subject up later 
in a separate paper. It may be - 
thought well, however, to eall atten- 
tion to the following facts: If it is 
known that the car demands an 
amount of repair that will involve its 
more or less complete dismantlement, 
this is perhaps more conveniently to 
be done while the car is out of serv- 
ice for other causes. Or if the owner 
believes that extensive repairs will not 
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@ All that you can ask of a motor car is 
good service. Q Service is quality in-built. 
@ You can not reasonably expect good 
service from a car whose chief merit is its 
price, nor from a motor car hastily thrown 
together from materials none too closely 
inspected and tested, nor from a car 
whose splendid finish covers a multitude 
| of mechanical sins. That kind of car 
keeps your pocketbook slim. 

@ An automobile should be an investment 
in economy. In buying then you must 
consider the cost of maintenance; some 
cars, as you know, pile up repair bills in 
a single season that fairly equal the 
purchase price of the machine. @Q With 
the Paige, the first cost is practi- 
cally last cost. The Paige is built for 
your needs. It is a quality car in every 
nut and bolt—every rod and gear. 


impossible to build a better motor car for 
less than $1,000. Att that, there is 
25 per cent. more motor car 
value in the Paige at $975 than 
in most cars selling up to $1,400. 
We make this statement only because 
hundreds of owners have made the same 
statement of their own accord. 


@ Make a comparison for yourself. If 
you do, we have no doubt of your 
eventually buying a Paige. 


See Paige Exhibit at Grand Central Palace Show in New York City, January Tenth to 
Seventeenth or at LaSalle Hotel in Chicago, January Twenty-seventh to February Fifth. 


PAIGE-DETROIT MOTOR CAR CO. 


248 21st Street 


Detroit, Mich. 


é 
\ KC Beverley $975 
—|§-- 
| 
@ The chief merit of the Paige is in the 
quality of the materials assembled by 
workmen of quality in a factory where 
| the old fashioned idea of doing things . 
right, if they are to be done at-all, pre- 
vails from the experimental room to the a 
shipping room. | 
@ There are motor cars cheaper than the Zz 
| Paige, but under present conditions it is  . 
Write for Literature i 
ilwort La Merguise $1600 
| Key 975 he) omple Equippe8@> 
In writing to advertisers, kindly mention Lrrrrxcorr’s. = 
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For the First Time the Automobile 
Is an Economy and Not an Expense 


The Day Utility car marks a new era in automobile building and 
automobile owning. An era of economy and convenience that places the 
motor car within reach of thousands who have heretofore considered it an 


expensive luxury. 


DAY UTILITY CAR 


is a roomy four-passenger car designed along graceful lines—a car of 
beautiful proportions, and yet—You press a spring lock—the rear seat 


and doors come off, side boards are slipped in place and in half a minute 
you have a delivery wagon with a capacity of tooo pounds. 

It is the car that merchants and farmers and fruit growers all over the country 
have been waiting for and wishing for these many years.. A car that will do the 
work of three or four horses, do it better and quicker ; and-that is never too tired 
after a day’s work is over to take the family out for.a 30 or 40 or 50 mile’spin in 
the evening. 


The Day Automobile 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LipPincorTT’s. 
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| Day Utility Car—Four-Passenger—33-Horsepower—$1150 
| 
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No other car that was ever built so completely meets the needs of the farmer, 
the fruit grower or the merchant. No other car that was ever built so completely 
combines the delights of automobiling with the economy and utility of a motor 
wagon that will attend to all the light hauling about the place easily and quickly. 

The Day Utility Car is built for service. It is strong and sturdy in con- 
struction and while it is not built for excessive speed, it is easily capable of 35 to 
40 miles an hour. The four-cylinder engine develops full thirty horsepower and 
is thoroughly dependable in action. 

The rear seat and door are instantly removable. No bolts or screws to take 
out. Simply an eccentric lock that is instantly released, yet holds the seat firmly 
in position. The space under the front seat is all open, giving the delivery body 
extreme roominess. Side-boards are provided that are instantly slipped in place 
and add still more to the capacity of the body. Front seat and door are also 
removable if desired. 


Day Utility Car—Rear Seat Removed for Delivery Purposes—30 Seconds to Make the Change 


Did you ever see a handsomer touring car—a roomier, smarter delivery 
wagon—and the price complete with quick detachable tires, gas and oil lamps, 
tools, etc., is only $1150. 

Top and windshield, if desired, are $50 extra. 


Write today for the pm pt ive folder. Don’t deprive your- 
self of the enjoyment economy of this remarkable car 


512 Trumbull Avenue 


Company Detroit, Michigan 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention Liprincott’s. 


l 
The illustrations shown are from photographs and ' 
| give an accurate idea of the car in its two forms 
NY | 
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Laying Up the Car 


be needed, say for another season, 
then he will do well at least to carry 
out, before laying up the ear, those 
obvious small refittings that can be 
effected without tearing down the 
motor and transmission. Here and 
there, a minor bushing or a stud 
or a bolt may require replacement, 
perhaps some little part need to be 
specially turned out by a machinist 
to accommodate a change of condi- 
tions brought about by wear and 
which an extra part from the store of 
duplieate parts supplied by the maker 
of the car will not exactly meet. 
Such special fittings often take a 
length of time to secure that is out of 
all proportion to their size, and it is, 
therefore, desirable to have them made 
and put on the car when time is of 
the least moment. 


A Few Words About Anti-Skid 
Devices. 


Winter driving often makes abso- 
lutely esseritial the use of some de- 
vice applied to the rear wheels to 
secure a grip on the road surface. 
And what may be observed on any 
wet or slippery day ought to be suffi- 
cient to convince every car owner of 
this fact. But apparently it is not. 
As a result, in bad weather, there are, 
I believe, ten accidents from skidding 
or brake failure to every one that 
there should be. It is true that chains 
or even studded tires add something 
to the motorist’s bill for upkeep and 
do not of themselves add to the pleas- 
ure of driving. But they are surely 
not so expensive, by a good deal, as 
is the cost of the accident that every 
driver, not equipped with them, takes 
the excellent chance of having; and, 
again, they do not, or should not de- 


tract as much from the driver’s 
pleasure as does the lurking sense of 
danger which, if he is entitled to drive 
a car at all, must be in the back of 
his head, whenever, not being pro- 
vided against skidding, he goes upon a 
slippery road or traffie-crowded city 
street in wet weather. I am beginning 
to think that, at least until we secure 
something to take the place of the 
present pneumatic tire, there should 
be a police order in every large city 
against the use of a ear, when the 
streets are slippery, that is not 
equipped either with tire chains or 
tires that have steel-studded covers or 
rubber-studded treads. Which of 
these the motorist shall decide to 
use depends largely upon his individ- 
ual judgment. For deep mud or 
snow, I greatly prefer the chains, and 
these, as now furnished and to be 
purehased for a few dollars anywhere, 
are effective, fairly durable, easily re- 
paired until worn out entirely, and 
readily applied. In applying them 
it is only necessary to get the exact 
size called for by your particular size 
of tire and no other; to apply them 
exactly as directed by the makers; to 
take up any immoderate slack in them, 
from time to time, and yet never have 
them so tight that they cannot ereep 
slightly, under the driving strain, and 
so distribute their pressure and wear 
on the tread of the tire; and, finally, 
to take them off every few days and 
wipe them and the rubber of the tire 
free from the rust that they inevitably 
deposit. As to a choice between the 
many varieties of tires with studded 
treads now upon the market, little 
ean be said for the reason that, within 
reasonable limits, they seem, one and 
all, to be giving satisfaction. 


Norr—All inquiries regarding articles in this Department should be addressed to 
the Automobile Editor, Lippincott’s Magazine, 227 South Sixth Street, Philadelphia. 
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You can transform any kerosene (coal oil) lamp or lantern 
into dazzling brilliancy with our wonderful Bright Light 
Burner. 50 candle power invisible and unbreakable 
Steel Brighter — than gas 
or ine perfectly o generating—simply 
light like any kerosene lamp. Nothing to get out of order. 
Positively will not smoke or flicker. 

AGENTS WANTED £YERYWHERE. Selle like wildfire. 
Seat, today, Act fast. ‘Clomplote 
paid, 30¢, ‘4 for $1.00. Money back if not satisfactory. 


BRIGHT LIGHT CO., Dept. 146, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


PAINTING PROOFS 


(Facsimile reproductions on linen canvas.) 
bring the world’s great masterpieces to your very door, give untold pleasure 
to yourself and friends and culture to your children, at the same time lending 
a suggestion of refinement and good taste to the home unattainable in any 
other way. Write for Booklet B, telling of these wonderful. reproductions of 
the worlds greatest paintings. 

SEND 50 CENTS and we will supply seven beautiful color prints with 
description of masterpieces available in Painting Proof form. 
BROWN-ROBERTSON-COMPANY 

Infanta Marguerite 
The Louvre, - Paris 23 Union Square, 


“A Machine a Minute” 


That was the Remington announcement several weeks ago. 
This remarkable sale, breaking all records in — history, 
is the direct result of the constantly growing fame and tremen- 
dous popularity of the Remington Visible Models. In selling 
these latest Remingtons, previous models were accepted 
in part payment. We saw our opportunity for a ‘‘ Home Run,”’ 
and put in a bid with the Remington people for the turned in <4 
machines. We got them at an unheard of low figure, and 
are thus enabled to offer a limited number of the finest selected. 


No. 6 REMINGTONS for $27.00 ! ! 


Think of it! Remington No. 6 model at a price never heard of before! The world’s standard ! 
The typewriter you always wanted! The machine that always sold for $100.00! The best built 
machine of its day and now the best rebuilt! Little used when we got them. Now thoroughly 
reconstructed, realigned, readjusted, they perform like new. Refinished and renickeled, they 


look like new. 
Absolutely and Fully Guaranteed 
Like the brand-new machine astoqual- 
ity, efficiency, workmanship. They 
our trademark! The white hand under 
Factory Rebuilt.””. That trademark and 
the company back of it say thatourguar- 


How to Get One of Them! | 
Sign attached coupon and mail at once. 
No obligation—no expense to you. We 
will mail you full particulars concerning 
our FREE TRIAL proposition. First 
come first served, of course. Offer holds 
good only while limited supply lasts. 


tee is good and absolutely protects 


345 Broapway, New York 
Please send me full particulars concerning Free Trial 


you. 
MAIL COUPON TO-DAY!!! 
Offer of Remington Typewriter for $27.00, without any 
obligation or expense on my part, as advertised in Lippin- 


American Writing Machine Company | saris 


345 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


Address 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LIPPINcoTT’s. 
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IN MOTOR FASHIONS REALM 
By Mrs. A. Sherman Hitchcock 


The woman of to-day may well 
thank her lucky stars that she was 
born in the present era instead of 
a century ago, for before it became 
fashionable to be a motorist a great 
deal of enjoyment in life was for- 
feited. To-day it is not only fashion- 
able to be an expert in the motoring 
sport—it is an essential of modern 
education. And not only must the 


twentieth century woman enjoy the 
sport, as a passenger, but she must 


also be able to drive the high powered 
touring ear. 

All the long hours of the summer 
day were given over to perfecting her- 
self in the art of driving, and now 
she is enjoying the most popular of 
all the sports, the one which appeals 
especially to her love of outdoor life. 
With the furs and other warm cloth- 
ing designed for her use, motoring 
has become a delightful recreation, in 
winter as well as in summer. 

The choice of a gown for motor 
wear depends entirely upon where one 
is going. Of course, the long coats 
protect the dress thoroughly, but, the 
woman who owns an electric runabout 
and drives to the golf elub or rolls 
about town on pleasant afternoons, 
goes to the matince or a bridge party, 
would look absurd garbed as the 


woman would have to be for long 
tours or hard travel on the road. 

A simple and well tailored frock of 
rough finished serge, in heavy or fine 
wale, is always smart and will stand 
constant usage and hard wear without 
showing it. Cheviot and _ basket 
weaves, and the black and white 
checked cloth is always practical. The 
exact eut is a matter of individual 
taste. A frock of this type should 
of course be plain and rather severe, 
as it has more distinction than any 
trimmed model, and in facet, the latter 
is decidedly inappropriate for such 
wear. In buying the motor frock 
there are some very good models, 
ready made, in serges being shown 
in the high class shops, although the 
tendency as a rule among ready made 
costumes of this class is toward cheap 
material and over-elaboration. 

I saw a very smart and simple little 
metor frock in tobacco brown cheviot, 
trimmed only with stitching and a 
very few buttons, and accompanied 
by a well cut motor coat of the same 
material, with black kid collar and 
euffs for its only relief. Another good 
model was of the same general char- 
acter, of the new purple homespun, 
while still another, a little more dressy, 
was of shot taffeta in tailor made style. 


In Motor Fashions Realm 


It was blue and white and the trimmings 
were of white suede. An ultra-smart 
motor frock is of white serge in the 
popular one-piece fashion, with the 
skirt a plainly gored model, not too 
narrow, with a bit of fulness at the 
slightly raised waist line. Some of 


the distinetive motor frocks of plain 
color are cleverly combined with a 
striped material. 

New veils of silk voile and marqui- 
sette are’ much heavier and more dur- 
able than chiffon cloth and are really 
a far better protection against wintry 


dust and bitter chilling winds. Many 
motor women are now making their 
veils in preference to those of the 
shops. Both materials above men- 
tioned come in double-width, so the 
length is all that is required. They 
are hemstitched, and many women who 
ean embroider well are putting their 
monograms, or single letter, across the 
left end. There are some lovely and 
exclusive shades to be had by the 
woman who makes her own veil. I 
have . lately seen some made by a 
woman whose Christmas gifts to her 
friends are always her own handiwork. 
One was of two layers of marquisette, 
an antique blue over rose color. There 
were tiny hand tucks run all around 
the entire veil. The hem was put in 
by hemstitehing and there was a 
weight sewed in each corner. In one 
end was the monogram of the owner 
to be. Another was of black and 
white with a black velvet four-ineh 
ribbon forming the hem. Others were 
made of crepe de chine in willow green, 
lavender and flesh pink; they were 
eaught together on one end and 
adorned with a tassel of silk. Gren- 
adine makes a wonderfully good veil 
and one available for any occasion. 
We still find our most swagger coats 
eome from London and Paris. Amer- 
ican designers, while turning out 
some very good looking coats, do not 
seem to strike the correct note in this 
style of garment, while the foreign 
designers are continually bringing 
forth some very attractive and ultra- 
Motor coats still re- | 
main the loose-fitting 
wrap and come in a wide choice of 
materials. The polo coat is an ideal 
wrap for motoring in many ways, but 
is becoming rapidly commonized by 


smart models. 
voluminous, 


~ 
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being made up in cheap grades, so 
that its prestige with smartly dressed 
women has grown considerably less; 
the polo cloths, however, make ador- 
able coats. In having a motor coat 
made, one should be particular about 
certain details, such as double thick- 
ness of fabric over the chest, broad 
collar which may be easily turned 


up high around the throat, inverted 


box plaits with tabs, wind euffs and 
plenty of good, big, patch pockets. 
The coat of fur takes the place largely 


of other materials during the cold 
season, and nothing else can give one- 
half the degree of comfort. The mat- 
ter of selecting a fur motor coat is 
one largely of taste and money. The 
softest and most expensive fur, how- 
ever, does not wear well for use in 
the open car and the prices for a 
serviceable fur garment of this char- 
acter range from fifty dollars up. 
There are the wombat, in gray and 
white, frequently with collars of 
nutria; the natural or dyed calf, gray 
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Australian opussum, gray raccoon 
eombined with muskrat, otter or 
beaver, Russian pony, marmot, caracul 
and Hudson seal. There are also the 
eatskin coats which make up beauti- 
fully, either in white and black, white 
and gray or the solid maltese color- 
ings, with linings of satin or moire. 
The watch pocket, as it is called, is 
the newest feature of smart motor 
coats. These pockets are set in 
obliquely rather than directly across 
the garment, the line of the opening 
sloping downward from front to back, 
the pocket being set toward the arm 
side of the coat. Motor women wear 
the gay little colored handkerchiefs 
thrust these breast pockets. 
Another fad is to wear the very heavy 
link chains over the coat with watch, 
bonbonniere or smelling salts, at the 
end of the chain and dropped into 
the pocket. 

Big soft, felt hats in pale gray, 
tan and white, with high soft crown 
and wide brim, which turns up or 
down as the sun shines or the wind 
blows, are decidedly popular. They 
are fashioned after the hats made 
famous by the gallant D’Artagnan of 
the “Three Musketeers”; the trim- 
ming consists of wide “ chapelier” 
ribbon and its little cockade. A small 
round shape in silky beaver, something 
like a skull cap and without seams, 
with a brim rolling up closely across 
the front and ending above the ears, 
is of French design and is trimmed 
with big choux of ribbon, and has a 
draped veil attached. Hat covers of 
rubber are a great convenience to the 
woman motorist. They are really 
large bags which easily fit over large 
hats as well as smaller ones. If one 
wishes, the hat may be removed and 
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Safety. 
Warmth Comfort 


You can’t drive in safety, in winter, unless 
ortably protected against the elemen: 


& necessity for Men and Women who ride or drive inter. 
The only robe which gives complete protection er ‘ety, 
Ceo control of foot pedals. On in a jiffy (just step into 
* no buckles or bag— 
a robe—a combination of the two. 
it hugs body automati: 
toasty 


heavy rub- 
ber drill, lined with beaati- 
ful, fine green Plush, lined 
leather‘ ‘shoes’ Price $8.60 


SURBRUG’S 
ARCADIA 
MIXTURE 


there are three to four hundred 
pine fae 


Sed 10 CENTS tho mest 
THE’ c COMPANY 


‘Don't forget to send posta] for your free f 
trated om showin ofr com; of ‘amous 204 Bway, New York 
$20.00. men and women. Prices from $6.50 up 


OOK at the map. Here is the most accessible of 

all the Atlantic coast resorts. It isn’t necessary to 

spend half your time going and coming if you take a 
vacation here. Quickest to reach by rail or water, and no other 
resort is so uniquely situated; right at Fortress Monroe, the largest 
military post on the Atlantic Coast, and at ge sme Roads, the rendezvous 
of the nation’s warships. The constantly changing scenes of military 
and naval life furnish the ‘‘something different” about this resort. 


Spend Yow 


Hore: HAMBEREIN, 
Att Point Comfort, Virginia _ 


It’s warm there now, the skies are clear, the air balmy and i 
The Chamberlin is most luxuriously appointed, yet homelike, famous anneh 
for its cuisine—real Southern cooking—its magnificent sea- -pool and . 
its completely appointed medicinal baths. Here you may just rest 
and recuperate or enjoy your favorite recreation—golf, tennis, etc. 
For further information and interes’ illustrated booklets, apply at _ . 
all tourist bureaus or transportation offices, or address me personally. CHUAN 


GEORGE F. ADAMS, Manager, Fortress Monroe, V: a 
New York Office, 1122 Broadway \\ 
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the hood of mackintosh or raincape 
drawn up over the head for the ride 
in the rain. 

Some of the knitted coats have 
pointed hoods attached which leave 
no opening for the entrance of cold 
wind around the sides and back of 
the neck. Fur hoods are greatly in 
evidence. 
delicious rose tone, trimmed in mole 
skin and mole colored ribbon, is one 


of the handsomest seen. Exquisite 
colorings are shown in the beaver 
hoods, particularly in the sombre, yet 
rich tones, lovely grays, and blues and 
browns, soft fruity deep reds and 
purples and beautiful bronze greens. 
There is a new hood of very soft silk 
which may be slipped over hat and 
veil or worn directly on the hair. This 
hood protects the hair and is one of 


A model in beaver of a’ 


the most satisfactory contrivances of 
its kind. The ends of the hood are 
brought forward and knotted under 
the chin while a ribbon run through 
a casing draws the front of the hood 
closely about the face. When not in 
«One of the most perfect protections 
for the feet and ankles when motoring 
is the new motor boot made of a 
Seotech lined felt with a sole of 
leather; it is so constructed that it 
fits over the shoe. The fastenings are 
of elastic braid frogs, the boot is 
lined with satin and topped with a 
broad band of fur. For evening wear 
in the limousine, over the dainty satin 
slippers, are the most adorable motor 
boots of exquisite brocade with beau- 
tiful designs; the style is of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth century. They 
are laced up with handsome ribbon 
and chiffon ties or when of the but- 
toned variety, pearl or silver buttons 
are used. There are very protective 
foot muffs made of fur, both inside 
and outside, into which milady’s foot 
may be slipped on a cold winter day. 
With fur robes, fur coats and fur 
foot muffs the motoring woman may 
defy Jack Frost and spin away in 
absolute comfort, provided those who 
have been responsible for her car 
equipment have seen to it that due 
provision has been made to prevent 
all of the cold air between the car 
and Peary’s furthest north is not 
allowed to try and reach her. 
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‘What School? 


9 Therels Only One Best School for Each Boy Or Gir 


HE selection of a school---the dest school, is an important matter, and 
as difficult as it is important. The best school for one is not the best 
iti is a serious question of requirements and qualifications. 


school for another. 

ens good l offers sp negro es. If students of 
it t ts, iti purposes 

the same school, the problem 

of education would be simp: 


The Educational Aid Sockete, as one of its activities. maintains a 

information Bureau, which supplies, without charge, cata- 

logues of all schools and reliable information concerning the advaatages of 
various institutions and their comparative cost. 


How to Select the Right School 


Write the society, stating your needs and you will receive, free of charge, 
catalogues of schools meeting your requirements, as you may indicate as 
follows: Kind of school desired; preference to location (city or state); 
religious denomination preferred; boarding or day school; expense limit for 
school year; name of prospective student; age; previous education; course 
of study desired; purpose in taking the course,---whether to prepare for a 
profession or only as an accomplishment; when enrollment will be made. 
Any special requirements should be stated fully. Immediately, upon receipt 
of this information, catalogues of schools which offer the advantages 
desired will be forwarded to your address, 


If You are Interested in the Selection of a School 
describe your wants fully as above 
Free k 


and a copy of the 
liege & Private School D 

ory, a 252-page book, aie information regarding all ~~s 
and private schools in the United States, will be sent you for only 10 
cents to cover postage. This book also contains suggestions for those who 
seek counsel in deciding upon their life work; a plan by which ambitious 
young men and women of limited means may obtain an education in the 
school of their choice and an explanation of the way in which the ad- 
vantages of the best schools may be had at rates, or on terms equally 
favorable to those of inferior institutions. The price of this book in 
library binding is $2.00. It has been adopted by the leading libraries of 
the country as a reference book, the standard of its kind. 


School Information Bureau 


EDUCATIONAL AID SOCIETY 
First National Bank Building, Chicago 


1625-80 


mA Merry Xmas 
4 For That Boy of Yours 


HE finest ——_ ~ in the 

world for Each issue 

is filled with clean, fasci- 
nating stories and instructive 
articles, all of intense interest to 
every live boy. Also, each issue 
contains departments devoted 
o The Boy Scouts of America, 
Electricity, Mechanics, Athletics, 
Photography, Carpentry, Stamps 
and Coins. A new handsomecov- 
er in Colors each month. Beau- 
tifully illustrated throughout. 


wil THE 
Boys MAGAZINE 
fora whole year and 
a copy of the — 
useful little book 
ever read, Fift 
Ways for Boys to 
Make Money.”’ and 
this Electric Engine. 
This is a perfect little 
engine, three times size of ‘illustration, with speed contro 
and reversing lever. Runs 1,c00 revolutions a minute on 
one dry battery. Safe; easy to operate. A marvel of 
mechanical and scientific ingenuity. 

4-1 f you wish we'll send the magazine, book and engine 
so that they will arrive Christmas day. 

SATISFACTION, OR MONEY REFUNDED 


Address, THE SCOTT F. REDFIELD CO. 


609 Main St., Smethport, Pa. 
(THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE is on sale at all news stands at 10c a copy) 


Jo writing te efvertisare kindlw mention 


CONFIDENCE 


Doubt never raised a man’s salary— 
confidence makes many fortunes. 


The ey es of the International Corre- 
spondence Sc hools is to give a man confidence 
in himself by training him in the line of 
work he prefers. 
1. C.S. Training is today one of the 
recommendations that a 
oung man can have. EMPLOYERS 
VALUE IT BECAUSE IT IS REAL. 

This is a fact proved by hundreds of 
I. C. S. students holding important positions. - 
Over 400 I. C.S. students voluntarily re- 
port each month an increase in salary as a 
direct result of I. C. S. training 

With this truth before you, is it not worth 
your while to inquire just how the I. C. S, 
can help YOU? 

To do this it is only necessary to mark 
and mail the coupon. 

In return, the I. C.S. will show you 
how to accomplish what you desire. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE CE SCHOOLS 


Box 1225, SCRANTON, PA. 
without further obligation on my how) 
mark 


I, can qualify forthe position before which 


] Automobile Running Civil Service 
Mine Superintendent Architect 

] Mine Foreman Chemist 
Plumbing, Steam Fitting Langu 


lonerete Construction Commercial 
Building Contractor 
Industrial Designing 
Commercial Illustrating 
indow Trimming 
Show Card Writing | 


Civil Engineer 

Textile Manufacturing 
‘stationary Engineer 
felephone Expert 
Mechan. Engineer 


oF 


] Mechanical Draftsman Advertising Man 
Arghitectural Draftsman Stenographe 
| Electrical Engineer ookkeeper 
Lighting Supt.] Poultry Fa 
[Name —| 
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Mouse 


ie FAMOUS MANY YEARS 
bt. As the Center for the Most Exclusive 
of New York’s Visitors 


COMFORTABLY AND LUXURIOUSLY 


appointed to meet the demand of the 
fastidious or democratic visitor. 


Royal Suites 
Rooms Single or en Suite 
Public Dining Room New Grill 
Private Dining Saloon for Ladies 
After Dinner Lounge—Bar 
fj ALL THAT IS BEST IN HOTEL 
LIFE AT CONSISTENT RATES 


SEEN |) Bookie, HOLLAND HOUSE, 5th Ave. & 30th St. 


em Near Underground and Elevated Railroad Stations 


A MODERN METROPOLITAN HOTEL 
Unexcelled in New England 


‘Affording 500 Guests Every Comfort, Convenience and 
Safety In a restful environment, a minute from everywhere 


SEND FOR BOOKLET H 
CHAS. H. TENNEY, Presidens WM. KIMBALL. Managing Director CHAS. T. SHEAN, Treasurer 
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} call 


Joun.—‘‘ Oh, no, not so much, about eighteen or twenty cigars a day. 
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Dr. Krpper.—Well, you’ll have to cut it out entirely, you’ ve got symptoms of tobacco heart.’’ 


Dr. Kipper.—‘‘ Smoke a good bit, don’t you, John?”’ 
Joun.—‘‘Heavens! ! ! !’’ 
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CORPORAL 
CAMERON 


A new story by 


Ralph Connor 


Will appear serially in 


The BOOK NEWS MONTHLY 
For 1912 


Beginning with the February Number 


A thrilling tale of the Royal 
Northwest Mounted Police 


Mention Lippincott’s Magazine in ordering 
and we will send you our January 
Number free of charge. 


Santo Twin Sweeper 


(ELECTRIC) 


Send now for a "Santo Twin Sweeper" Booklet. 
Keller Manufacturing Company 


DEPT. LP, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The BOOK NEWS MONTHLY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


WHEN IN DETROIT STOP AT 


HOTEL TULLER 


New and Absolutely Fireproof 


Cor. Adams 
Ave. and 
Park St. 


HOUSE PLANS FREE 


In the center of 
the Theatre, 
Shopping and 
BusinessDis- 
trict. 


Has large Con- 
vention Hall. 


Send 6 cents for a copy of ‘‘24 CRAFTSMAN HOUSES," 
showing exterior and floor plans of 24 houses that cost from re up 
to build. To interest you in our magazine, ‘‘ THE CRAFTS _~ 
our FREE HOUSE PLANS, and in Craft articles, we will also send 
= a beautifully printed 32-page booklet entitled “* The Craftsman 

ouse."" if you are interested at all, both of these books will be 
very useful to you. 


‘*THE CRAFTSMAN IDEA" means REAL HOMES, not 
mere houses; it shows you how to save money on useless partitions 
—how to avoid over-decoration, how to get wide sw s of space 
(even in a small house), resttul tones that match and blend--and 
enables anyone to always have a beautiful and artistic home. 

‘(THE CRAFTSMAN MAGAZINE" treats of building, fur- 
nishing and beautifying h f art embroidery—cabinet work 
—and kindred topics. In the magazine each month are published 
the plans of two new and entirely different houses. Already we 
have shown 125 houses, and you can have your own choice. 

“CRAFTSMAN HOMES,” by Gustav Stickley, 205 pages, 
beautifully bound and printed, treats of h@me building, home 
making, home turnishings in full. 


“THE CRAFTSMAN,” Ben. L. Wiles, Circ. Mgr. 
Room 300, 41 West 34th Street, New York City 


Has Grand 
Roof Garden 
Cafe. 


Music from 
6:00 p. m. to 
12:30 a. m, 


Every Room 
Has Private 
Bath. 
EUROPEAN PLAN 
Rates: $1.50 per day and up 
L. W. TULLER, Prop. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention Lippincott’s. 


INSURES : 
A clean, dustless Home. Lightens the 
Housework. Makes carpets and rugs 
look New. Prevents the spreading of 
Disease Germs from the Dutt that is 
mm your carpets. 
| 
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Merciful goodness! John, what ails you? ‘You're as pale as a ghost.” 
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Joun.—“Just had a tussle with myself, going to cut out smoking for a New Year resolution. I feel kind o’ funny round 


the heart, guess I’ll go out and take a walk in the fresh air to brace up.”’ 
Tue Cat.—‘ I'll bet he has had a shock, looks as if he’d been hit with a wet sponge.” 
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© 227 OTHER” or. 
WINSHIP & CO ‘705 MASONIC TE 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


Feb. 8, $400 up for 71 days. All Shore Excursions Included. 
FINAL ROUND wort TOURS THIS SEASON by Rev. D. R. Freeman and other 


20; $2150 pty SENT FREE. Address J. F. E., ALL 
FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bldg., New York HURCH, Braintree Sta., BOSTON, MASS. 


50 ENGRAVED CARDS OF YOUR NAME $1.25 


COPPER PLATE, IN CORRECT SCRIPT 


THE MAGAZINE To HAVE AND TO READ THE QUALITY MUST PLEASE YOU O8 YOUR MOREY REFUNDED 
Fon THOSE SEEKING CAPITAL, SAMPLE CARDS OR WEDDING INVITATIONS UPON REQUEST 


For THOSE WITH MONEY TO INVEST, 
HOSKINS 


| 
For Bankers AND BUSY BUSINESS MEN, 
| 25 cents, $2.00 vear, ostrain. 930 CHESTNUT STREET 


THE BANKER AND INVESTOR MAGAZINE, 
One Maoison Avenve, New Yorx City. 


OTION PICTURE MACHINES, Film Views, Magic 
Lanterns, Slides, and similar Wonders For Sale. 
Catalogue Free. We also Buy son Bitbert 

Films, Slides, etc. Harbach & Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


WAN TED Jou have Hed, Wes Eye Remedy 


ve Red, Weak, Weary, Watery Eyes or 

Demand rapidly increasing; larger prices being paid. | Granulated Eyelids. Murine n't Smart — 

You can write them; we teach you in 10 easy lessons. Ours thes E 

is the original and only thorough course; graduates selling Soothes e ain. 

their plays. Write now for full details. Address . 
ASS’D M. P. SCHOOLS, 626 Sheridan Road, Chicago 


An Eye T WA, 


Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago 
FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells about over 360,000 LET YOUR NEXT GIFT BE A COPY OF 


protected positions in U.S. service. More than 40,000 


erous ifetime em ment. 
to * just for Phooklet A A812. PINo Shligation Acadi an Reminiscences 
Earl Hopkins, Washington, D.C. : 
The True Story of Evangeline 
By JUDGE FELIX VOORHIES, or LOUISIANA 
And Receive Free a Picture of 


EVANGELINE 


A reproduction of HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY’S 
Famous $1200 Painting of this BEAUTIFUL ACADIAN GIRL. 


Do you have’difficulty sell- BOTH wil be 
Writers ing your work? We sell Pest Paid’ for ONE DOLLAR, by 


all Publishable terial COMMISSION, ik 
We know who © page pas prises apd cnn eave you tims JACOBS NEWS DEPOT CO., Publishers, Opelousas, La. 
and in the disposal of your productions, Your Back Not 
CASH RETURNS, explaining our system, sent on re- 7 
quest. action your line when writing. 


THE BURELL SYNDICATE, R. 733 No. 118 . 28th St, New York 


IG PROFITS: Open a dyeing and clean- 
ing establishment, little capital needed. 
We teach by mail. Booklet free. Ben-Vonde welts for terms end 
System, Dept. W, Charlotte, N. C. The Victor Specialty Co., 660 E. Seventh St., Canton, Ohie 
In writing to advertisers, kindly mention Lipprncott’s. 
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arpen Your Own Kazor 
to a better edge than when | 
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un.—‘‘ Gee! that’s a corkin’ cigar that fellow’s smoking. I'll keep behind him and inhale the smoke, it’s as good as 
TRANGER.-—‘‘ I believe that guy’s following me, I’!1 cross over to the other side of the street and if he follows me there I'll 


d him a solar-plexus.’’ 
rriceR.—‘‘ I don’t like the looks of that fellow’s actions, I’ll keep me eye 
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Genuine Calabash Pipe 
From the real South African gourd The Noel Table Lamp Most Betitvent 


‘Tue THe Day. Hard rubber $ 1-50 
bit with silvered mount. Meerschaum —~q Most economical to operate—few cents per month. Safer 
ei d eal than Kerosene, acetylene or city gas. Makes and burns 
lining. Send $1.50 prepaid | its own gas. No trimming wicks, no smoky chimneys. 
today and be satis- ¢ \ For Home, Office, Store, Church or Workshop, wherever 
fied. Your money SS lightis needed. 10,000 now giving perfect satisfaction. 
= see NY CoE Let us tell you more about them and explain our 10-Day 

back if you’re not. 
«Everything for the Smoker” Trial Plan. A postal will bring full information and com- 
SHOP SPECIAL plete description. a territory for good AGENTS, 

Noel Bullding, Grand Rapids, 


THES CO., 160 Main St., Holyoke, Mass. JOHN S. NOEL CO, 


SECTIONA 


Will You Try 2s At Our Risk? 


Read THIS! Use Come-Packt Fur- 


niture in your home for a year—give 
oe it the test of service—your money 
back any time you say. THAT’S 
the proof! 
Sie Made from choicest of hardwoods—Quarter Sawn White Oak, 
‘ splendidly fashioned, honestly built and handsomely finished. 
» ea Exclusive designs that are simple, dignified, forever pleasing. 
Fie AND YOU SAVE OVER HALF 
. ee. by buying direct from our factories. Our new Toledo plant 
“ : makes still greater economy and prompter shipments possible. 
Our big ‘‘Money-Back Catalog" has six money saving depart- 
ments. A postcard brings it postpaid. 


Write TODAY to COME-PACKT FURNITURE CO., 157 Fernwood Ave., Toledo, O. {22°52 


BAD DEBTS 


a sure, simple, system. A practical course in the science of collecting—20 
words——for busi credit ns, lawyers, collectors, Partie 
ness men, cr mens 


: ** Can take a da 
day off a tient, or put 
m 
~ , but this 


Sun, Aug., Tor. Send for lecture “ Great Subject of Fat.’ 
No Dieting No Hard Work. 
DR. JOHN WILLSON GIBBS’ OBESITY CURE 
For the Permanent Reduction and Cure of Obesity. Harmless 
and positive. NO FAILURE. Your reduction is assured—reduce to stay. 
One month's treatment,. $5.00 Mail, or office, 1370 Broadway, New 
York. A PERMANENT REDUCTION GUARANTEED. 
“ The cure is positive and permancnt."—/. Herald, Fuly 9g, 1893. 
"On Obesity. Or. Gibbs is the recognized authority."-V. 7, 2909, 


MONEY WRITING SONGS. THOUSANDS OF )°° to $1800°° a Year 
oe = who can write a words or forLI FE / 
music. experience unnecessary. Send us your song 
ms, with or without music, or write for free particu- 
rs. ACCEPTANCE GUARANTEED IF AVAILABLE. No “layoffs” without Py; because of strikes, financial 
Dugdale Co., Dept. 178, Washington, ment Positions. want immediate 
- 2 send TODAY for our schedule showing 
OTION PICTURE MACHINES Film Views, Magic tions and dates of the coming examinations 
Catalogue Free. We also Buy Magic Machines, 
Films. Slides etc. Harbach & Co... 809 ilbert Street, ing yourself for examination. 
Philadelphia, Pa. We Prepare Institute 
Candidates Dept. he 117, Rochester, N. Y. 
F The coupon, filled out as directed, entitles 


Ip h free cx “G 
if YOU Would Be 
~ . to consideration for Free Coaching for the examination 


Successful here checked: 


-»-Railway Mail Clerk [$800 to $1400]....Customs Positions [ to $1 


00) 
...Postoffice Clerk 1200].... Internal Revenue [$700 to 


Postoffice Carrier 90 to $1200)....Stenographer if to $1500) 


-.-Rural Mail Carrier [ to $900)....Clerk in the De- [$800 to 
Send today for my FREE book “ HOW TO .. Bookkeeper Boo to $usce} P at W. hi = 
REMEMBER ” Faces, Names, Studies—Develo . tag 
Will, Concentration, Conversation, Publ 
Speaking. Increases income. Address 


DICKSON MEMORY SCHOOL. 532 Auditorium Bidg., Chicago 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention Lippincor?’s. 


F. **HELP 
pk 99 
gay, WANTED | 
Railway Mail Clerks 
Internal Revenue Employees 
Examinations Announced Everywhere January 1 
15:000 positions will be filled soon 
E 
SUCCESS 
Use this before you lose it. Write plainly. 
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1876 THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL CATALOGUE 1912 


H.MOORE 


Newspaper 3 Magazine Brockport 


( 


Subscigon Agency York 


You Can Save 25% to 50% 


on your Newspaper and Magazine 
Subscriptions if you send orders to 


MOORE BROCKPORT 


THE OLDEST SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY IN AMERICA 


HIRTY-FOURTH Annual Catalogue, now ready giving cut rates 
on all American and Foreign Periodicals, will be sent free on request. 
Special attention given to family orders, large or small, and to the 
requirements of Doctors, Clergymen, Teachers, Lawyers, Farmers and 
Business Men needing Professional, Trade and Foreign Periodicals. 
Quotations promptly made on any list. 


Address W. H. MOORE, Brozkport, N. Y. 


Established 1878. References: Dun, Bradstreet, or the publishers of any American periodical. 


WHOLESALE RATES TO RETAIL PURCHASERS 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LirrincotT’s. 
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